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Senate Group by 
14-4 Vote OK’s 
Bretton Woods 


Rejects Various Motions Made by 
* Senator Taft and Others, One of 
Which Would Have Postponed Fur- 
ther Congressional Action on Agree- 
ments Pending International Trade 
Conference. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3— 
By a vote of 14 to 4 the Senate 
Banking & 
Currency 
Com mittee 
today ap- 
proved the 
Bretton 
Woods en- 
abling legis- 
lation with a 
few changes. 
The four who 
voted against 
approval 
were Robert 
A. Taft, Eu- 
gene D. Milli- 
kin, Hugh 
Butler and 
John Thomas 
(Idaho). 

Only one Robert A. Taft 

hange..rec- 

ommended by the American 
Bankers Association was adopted 
-‘by the Senate Committee. This 
change was the insertion in Sec- 
tion 14 of the Bill HR 3314 of the 
_ word “armament,” so o. Mant the bill 
would provide of 
opinion by the that the 

(Continued on, page 98) 
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Gold Fallacies 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Monetary Expert Lists the Elementary Fallacies About Gold as (1) Thai 
Gold Is Predestined to Fulfill the Monetary Function; (2) That Gold 


Is Not a Commodity; (3) That G 


(4) That Its. Value Is Independent of Supply and Demand; 


Its Value Is Intrinsically Stable an 


old Is Like Any Other Commodity; 
(5) That 
d (6) Unstable; (7) That There Is 


Too Little Gold and (8) That There Is Too Much Gold. Holds U. S. 


Never Left Gold Standard and That 


Gold is Just As Basic to a Managed 


as an Automatic Standard and Therefore All Nations Are Bargaining 


and Bickering for Gold. Predicts 


a Higher Gold Price After War. 
I. 


Year after year, some two million men dig deep into rocks and 
river-beds in the remote corners of the globe, to bring out ores, the 


i 
} 





Managing the Public Debt 


By IVAN WRIGHT* 
Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 


Writer Holds That the Post-War Outlook Is Clouded by Problems of 
Servicing the Huge National Debt. Proposes a Plan of 
Government Bonds Into Irredeemable Annuities Payable for a 
Period at a Predetermined Rate of Compound Interest- Accumu- 
lation. Contends This Would Remove Vast Quantity of Government 
Bonds From Market and Would Postpone Interest Payments, and, at 
the Same Time, Would Benefit Insurance : Companies, Creditors and 
Business in General, Because It Would Reduce Defaults on Payments 
Arising From Retirement and Loss of Employment in Old Age. 


Managing the national debt will be domestic problem number 
one in the post-war years. Failure to manage the Federal debt in 





content of 
which ‘is 
buried almost 
as fast as it 
has been un- 
earthed.. The 
world’s an- 
nual output of 
newly mined 
gold — around 
40,000 ounces, 
selling for 
well’ over a 
billion U. S. 
dollars—¥is 


‘| added year by 


year to an un- 
productive 
hoard that 
keeps = ac- 
cumulating. . Melchior Palyt — 
This vast ef- -~ 
fort of producing something that 
serves apparently neither to satis- 
fy human needs nor to add to our 
industrial capacity, goes on un- 
abated, and new. mines are pros- 
pected incessantly. Gold does not 
even circulate any more in the 
form of coins, as it did in the past. 

What is the meaning of this re- 
lentless process of treasure-hunt- 
ing and treasure-hiding? Will it 
continue further? What of the 
gold standard? What good does 
our huge gold reserve of 20 bil- 
lion dollars do? 

We are living in a revolutionary 

(Continued on page 92) 
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flation to Workers. 





their varied economic capacities. 


The viewpoint and responsibilities of Gov-. 
ernment for high level employment are sometimes 
confusing because of the multiple findings of its 
agencies, and hence, often misunderstood. Gov- 
ernment can reflect only the economic and social 
needs and requirements, of the people. It is sup- 
ported entirely by what the people produce in 


The ideal concept of Government, according 


High Level Employment 


By DAVID B. ROBERTSON* 
President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers 

Labor Executive, Asserting That Government Should Take Control of 
the Economy Only After All Possibilities Are Exhausted for the People 
to Care for Their Own Instrumentalities, Holds That a High Level of 
Employment Requires That the Various Segments 
of the Economy Must Operate in a Coordinated 
and Cooperative Manner. Holds Function of Gov- 
ernment Is to Stimulate Private Economic and So- 
| cial Organizations, and Calls for a Single Agency 
to Inform Public Periodically and Accruately of the 
| Trends and Progress Toward Goal of Full Employ- 
ment. Warns of Dangers of Both Inflation and De- 


David B. Robertson 


to the American way of life, is to serve the people; to assist in coordi- 





*An address by Mr. Robertson 
in behalf of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, St. Moritz 
Hotel, New York City, June 28, 
1945. 
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| nating their points of view; to 
bring about orderliness in the 
economy; to protect the proper re- 
lationships between the various 
(Continued on page 96) 
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‘such a man- 


ner as to avoid 
a financial 
crisis will 
make the at- 
tainment of all 
other objec- 
tives leading 
to post-war 
stability and 
prosperity im- 
possible. His- 
torically,. in- 
flation is more 
destructive 


| than war. De- 
|flation will 
| bring‘on bank- 
jruptcy and 
junemploy- 


nt. Bals« 


| tion and 
rium which will pti for full 


employment under competitive 


|}economic conditions would most 


cértainly be undermined by infla- 
tion or deflation or a collapse in. 


| the price of Government bonds. 


The expected large demand: for 


q. 
capital, full il employment and pro- 


duction will interest 
RR alt) gromge ov on page 85) 
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Bretton Woods, Part of 
The Peace Program 


By HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY* 
U. S: Senator from New Hampshire 


Maintaining That the Bretton Woods Agreements Are an Essential Part 
of a Program of Post-War International Cooperation, Senator Tobey 
Asserts “It Is Unthinkable That We Shall Permit Economic War to 
Engulf the World.” Holds That Although the Bretton Woods Plan Is 
Not Perfect, the Alternative “To Do Nothing” Is Chaos. Predicts 
Senate Passage of Measure by a Substantial Majority. Appeals to 
“Good Sense of the American People.” 


It was my great privilege to have been one of the U. S. dele- 
gation at Bretton Woods. I wish you could have all had the privilege, 
in that truly © 
beautiful sec- 
tion of my 
state, where 
there gathered 
the delegates 
from forty- 
four nations. 
We lived to- 
gether for a 
little over 
three weeks, 
as we ham- 
mered the 
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inal, 32's, ’47 
Raeten, Ferment, 2 72's, |earnest, definite purpose to try 
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|| ton 
| Details on cover page. 


|erder out of chaos, and to help 


j'with the delegations from alt}: 


| the 


j selves, as we entered into nego- 


rom kA! 


| leagues would agree there was an 


Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ments into} 
shape. There}, 
before us was 
the world in 
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‘The Pittsburgh area may well: 


Tomorrow’ 5 Transportation | 


By G. MEPZMAN* 
" President, New York Central System 

Though He Sees a Bright Future for Railroads, Mr. Metzman Bases His 

Prediction on the Assumption That Competitive Conditions ee 

Transportation Agencies. Will Be Reasonably Equal. Favors Coope 

ative Carrier Competition and Urges Passage of Bulwinkle Bill “rf W We 

Are Going to Have Sound Transportation.” 


ransportation Agencies Are Subjected to Same Burdens and Are De- 
prived of Subsidies, the Country Will Suffer an Irreparable Loss. 


‘tal of America, Here are scaanimeean of some of the nation’s largest 





Rudolph ver Mehr & Go. 
Is Formed in S. F. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Rudolph ver Mehr & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 354 Pine 
Street to engage in the securities 


H. ver Mehr, Jr., 
Sutro & Co. and a partner in 
Manheim, Baker & ver Mehr; and 
Rudolph de H. ver Mehr, Sr., pre- 
viously with J. Henry Helser & 
Co. 





Says War Proved That 
Railroads and That Unless Other 


be called the heayy industry capi- 





industries—in 
.bituminous 
coal, many 
branches of . 
ithe iron and 
steel industry,. 
also glass, 


‘miniature, and 
Hon. C. W. Tobey mek the land th 
valuable feature of the conference 
was the fellowships which we had 


those nations. 

A man would have had to be}, 
unusually anti-social not to have | py 
been tremendously impressed by 
these contacts, and-even more by |}. 
spirit of the delegates them- 


burgh indus- . 
try without ~ 
thinking of 


tiations together. I-think. my col- 





Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on July 3 approved, 
with slight amendments, the Bret- 
oods enabling legislation. | arable par 

ners, each de- 


pendent upon 


the other for the things that make 





both of them living, enterprises. 


Every. year the r which 
serve Pi carry millions of 


and do something helpful to bring 


revive a stricken world, through 



















Trading Markets in 
Railroad 


—-- ‘ 


ladustrial 
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| I pay tribute to the statesmanship 
jof Brent Spence and Jesse Wool- 


SreenemiCompany 


: 6 shaped this legislation in the 
Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers Assn. 


*|foré the Business and Industry 


|Inc., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, June 28, 1945. 


tons to and from your 
city. At the same time, railroads 
are also important customers of 
your industries. To speak from | 


eee , we of the 


these monetary agreements. And 


cott for the splendid way in which 


knowledge 

Central and the i 
burgh and Lake Erie bought fro 
firms wit ns of dollars here last |: 
year lions of dollars’ worth of 


*An aces ‘by Mr. "Metzman 
before the Chamber of Commerce 


ouse. Great credit is due them. 


*An address by Sen. Tobey be- 


Committee for Bretton Woods, 





| soa, iron and steel articles, and 
4 ‘ : 


|jof Economics at ’ University of: 





{and Curreney, on June 22 last, 


many .other. products. 

_ Think of Pittsburgh’s railroad 

‘eight in terms of coal, struc- 

sural steel. rails, sheets, machin-: 
(Continued on page 86) 











on the cover page, we gave the. 
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Dr. Benjamin Anderson, Professor 


California, Los Angeles, before. 
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‘gold standard when France and 
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not fair that Germany should have 
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What's Ahead for the 
Insurance Companies? 


By-A. M. 


Insurance Instruetor, City College, New York 


Writer Discusses the Chief Problems Facing the Insurance C 
(1) the Impact of Pessible Inflation and Its Adverse Effects, Ny the 






Down of Rates by State 
‘on 






ced 


Field of Business Enterprise Is Fully Recognized and if P; Action 
Is Taken to Assure the Continued Solvency and Financial of | 
Insurance Companies. 


v 






nsurance 
ompanies. 
eir record 


elopme nt, 
d their op- 
tions have 

._ built up 


‘a4 thoroughly 
é p va varied 
and prac- 
ical lines. 

oreover, 
hey have 
eens u b- 


impos 


iness en 
Bog the 











A. M. Sakolski » 


most thoroughgoing and 
system of re 


ed on any class of private 
terprise. And, taking 


nt situation, they | 
of reconversion | element 


due to 
%, the dex} 
poe A ‘alterations Oe it 


if competition from other serv- 
pees. 

The iaitaens of naienee has 
been one of uninterrupted growth | 
and expansion. As the incidence} 
of risks to property and persons 
have become measurable to an 
@ver increasing degree of cer- 
tainty, because of the devélop- 
ment of actuarial science and the 
records of experience, the field 


Insurance is a business which is générally regarded as highly 
» Some of -the oldést of existing business corporations are 


i  gionetary losses have become so 
| deeply grounded in human so- 
| ciety. that any retardation or im- | 
| pairment of insurance functions | 
| would mean a disruption of the} 
| national economy. 
gre there is no field of busi- } 





for =< OG a century to| 
a 
control that has ever been }. 





SAKOLSKI 


Regulating Authorities, (3) the Re- 


Invested Reserves Because of Prevailing Low Interest | 
‘ates, and (4) thé Threat of Federal Control Over Insurance That May | 
ead to Costly Adjustments. Holds These Problems Can Be Success- 
fully Solved, if the Importance of Maintaining Insurance as a profitable 





inst abnormal and» disastrous | 


ness activity which is more essen- 


| tial to the smooth functioning of | 
| ern economic 


organization | 
n.insurance. 


The Effects of Inflation — 
Yet, despité all 
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tod insurance as a social device for | 
| fosterimg the economic sectrity of | 
| the individual and for protection } 


Aside from | — 


this, insurance } y_. 
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The International Monetary Fund 


By B. H. BECKHART* 


Professor of Banking, Columbia University 
Economist, Chase National Bank of New York 


Dr. Beckhart, After Explaining 13 Specific Defects of the International 
Monetary Fund, Asserts That It Offers No Basic Solution for ihe 
Monetary Problems of a War-Ridden World. Holds 
Fund’s Automatic Credit Extension Are No Substi- 
fute for Solvmg Fundamental Problems of Relief 
and Reconstruction, War Debts and Conflicting 
Commercial Policies. He Proposes, in Lieu of Fund: 

(1) A’ World Conference to Eliminate Trade Bar- 
riers; (2) Assistance in Solving British Exchange 
Problems, and (3) A Sound Constructive and Well 
Intégrated U.S. Foreign Lending Policy. Favors 
the International Bank. 


Students of the subject are agreed that an 
international credit organization is needed to fa- 
cilitate discussion of and to promote action re- 
specting international monetary problems. Stu 
dents’ are also agreed as to- the desirability of 
genuine éxchange stability and of the elimination 
of exchange controls. The question at issue is 
whether the proposed International Monetary 








B. H. Beckhart 
«*A’ statement. by Dr. Beckhart before the Senate Committee on Banking and 





Currency, June 22, 1945. 


(Continued on page 80) 


|The British Problem 





™ HERBERT } M. BRATTER . 


Writer Gives Views . of Regarding Britain’s Blocked Sterling 
Balances and the Means ; Their ination. Easing of Britain’s Ex- 
change Problem im the Transition Period Predicted as a First | 
Step and That Chief Problem Wil Will Be to Get the Nation Out of Its | 


Disequilibrium. Reviews 
on a Short and a Long Term 
she ftapedtinads of Expanded 


S s for Solving 
at ne Statements 


orld 


Solution. Reports Disagreement 
— Proposals in Achieving « Balance of Payments 


Does. the success of. Bretton Woods depend on. yg of the 
‘problem of jong-tyen ore: potyeer the pound and the dollar, or 
is it the other : 
‘way around? 
'Are Bretton 





so that she may stand up as 
te as she did before the war? 















Woods, repeal how much more will it take 
of: the John- -|to raise her standard of living 
son Act and above that level, as envisaged in 
ex on of the Beveridge Plan? These are 
the Export- some of the questions which have 








serious problems in- 


leoming post-war  périod. 

to father lines of Seblune activi, 
portant Rea si as a 
ll | | i b: 


companies, 
jéct to the ad- 
verse effects of inflation on the 
‘national . economy... This was 
clearly demonstrated by the ex- 
‘perience of insurance companies 
in Europe during the drastic -in- 


as a field of business enterprise | .i, 
faces 









flation era of the last World War. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














TACA 
Empire Steel 
*Dunning Color 
Wickwire Spencer 


' Mid-Continent Airlines 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
*Cireular on Request 


J.F.Reilly& Co. 
| New York seellee theaete Assn, 


| 40 Exch. Pl, New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 

Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 

Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 
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TRADING MARKETS 








Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 





ede-Christy Clay 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Bought — Sold 


: Hinzac & fos) 


SUGAR 
SECURITIES 











Bell System Teidtone B 




















AMERICAN BANT AM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Recapitalization Plan ihe by et me 
fords rin ae : . 
ferred for new pd die? wih beck: dividusals 
eliminated; or to exchange for Common Stock 
Selling Price — 15% 


New Circular, outlining Plan, on request 


 HomtRose & Troster, 


Established 19:4 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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| Members N. Y. Security 


¥ 
ecto, Nee ton ork 6... 








Telenhone’ BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 
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VW ARD & « 0. York Corrugating Company wich Spencer Steel Co. ait: 


Metal Products Since 1902. Post-War Participation in. the U.S. Finishing 7% Pfd. & Com. 


EST. 1926 AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY - BUILDING INDUSTRY : 
1944 year-end net working — $5.06 per share *Ekco Products Common Wharf Company 
ORGANIZED 1836 


1044 earnings (net)__....-_--.-----.----~-- snag -83 per share . 
ACTUAL MARKETS *1944 dividend - -50 per share Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. One of N Cantata t 
° ew Engiand’s largest 


IN 250 approximate market —_.. ~~--~- sp aed iecsaiaeata 8.75 per share 
ACTIVE ISSUES (*) 25ce dividend paid June 28, 1945 *Prospectus on request industrial real estate companies 
Statistical Report—-Stock for Retail—Inquiries Invited 
Capitalization 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION J.K.Rice, Jv.&CO. || © $450,000 mortgage note 


i Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Established 1908 |} _ 60,000 shares capital stock 
70 Pine Street New York §& Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. ($100 par value) 


Aetna Standard Eng. Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 Sixty year 


Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. 
American Hardware* unbroken dividend record 
| Am. Win, Glass, Com. & Pfd.* DETROIT $2 00 “dividena Ga i 
. sis 
Armstrong Rubber, Com.& Pfd.i | Priced about $39.00 per share 


| Bendix home Appliances 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Bowser, fac Ay Ry General Industries Co. | PHD ER Son 
Nr National Stamping Co. ||| du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Buckeye Steel Castings * 
Buda Co.* A oes 
Sh 
De M apmnigh vy Reports furnished on request ates oy ty a 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 


Ekco Products TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS | MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
Electrolux Member New York Security Dealers Association & DOLPHYN roe 


Foundation Co. — 
. 74 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.—HA 2-2400 Telet NY 1-376-377 Members Detroit Stock Exchan 
e Machine 4 ype c ange 
General K: Private Wires to Buffalo—Cleveland—Detroit—Pittsburgh—St. Louis Buhl Blidg., Detroit 26 New England Markets 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 Retail New England Coverage 


2 os 
Secondary Distributions 


National Bronze & Aluminum GRAND RAPIDS 2.9 
American Arch : Bank and Insurance Stocks 


c A. M. Byllesby & Co. since as 
an merece. Pyterred Simplex Paper Corp. Com. sees g ms 
omp y Comm it Water Service PaDEE , Rys of Buffalo Inactive Securities 
Bought—Sold—Quoted pony acheter a of 1962 F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 
“ Harrington & Richardson Central Steel & Wire 77 same er  ovgm 10, Mass. 
West Michigan Steel Portland Providence Springfield 


| W.J. Banigan & Co. BERWALD & CO. | Winters & Crampton 


Successors. to 
CHAS. H. JCNES & CO. Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


Beneepenes 1906 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. WHITE, NOBLE & CO. - > JRADING MARKETS 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 | HAnover 2-8380 Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 Mendis Detwolt tinel-Bakanee x a 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. Con. Cement Corp. Class “A 


Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 Giant Portland Cement 


The Over-the-Counter Industry {== Masser sp sah 


- By C. E. UNTERBERG* | | ST. LOUIS. . . 
President of the New York Security Dealers Association ” | -*Central Iron & Steel 


Me, Pt uh eal ices Brn he ew | *Cireular Available 


ebieh ant Se | STEx & Co... © "gsr ocr: 


. . Tel. HUB 1999" Teletype BS 60 |} 
Secial Function and Will Continue to Provide Employment and Facilitate aa ; ; } 
Development of New Products and New Industries. S09 OLIVE STREET "Trading Markets 


There are two broad general divisions of the securities markets, # 
that provided by the stock exchanges of the country in. securities St.Louts 1,Mo. Boston Edison em | 
Boston & Maine R.R. Prior Pfd. | 


Tine same security can be matched, Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

that is, if the price the buyer is New England Lime 

willing to pa nA and the price the - , j 

Le seller is willing to accept, are Submarine Signal 
as identical, a transaction occurs. 

exchanges. : In the over-the-counter market, SALT LAKE CITY 


The latter io ae on the other hand, buyers and = = —, . 
market and 5 a sellers literally make markets. In- | fj | Dayton Haigney & Company 
the one to stead of the auction characteristic | }f LATEST ANALYSES i 

which I wish — . you have the negotiated transac- | |} 75 Federal Street, Boston 10 
to address be, /|tion. Those engaged in the over- |jj Utah-Iidaho Sugar | Private New York Telephone 
myself pri- és the-counter business recognize no | jf} | REctor 2-5035 

marily is com-. physical confinements for their Amalgamated Sugar . 

monly known > ; operations. If a buyer or a seller |} 


as the over- : cannot be found in the immediate } On request . 
the-counter vicinity, he is sought out in all |#j | 
market. - Fe eee eee ae ete ine |JEDWARD-L. BURTON) =) ¢ cuoar 
ae, Sy erg ct a || | 
kets—ex- c. .- 12 er a i} . . 160S. Mains TE 

change, and, ee connect over-the- | jj SALT LAKE GITY 1, UTAH lit Boston Sand & Gr avel 
over-the-counter —deal in the Santer “dealers in all parts of the |i] pei sysrem TeLervre su acs [MIE] ! 

same product, i.e., securities—but | country—one at the other’s call in | Oldest Investment House in Uteh | a5 


from that point there is almost no a few minutes time. If a pros-|jf 
characteristic 






















































































































































































INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





















































eet se. sae sta Mee Wemmauition dee tek paenitionst’ ti: Vehuraé to “thie: 36 Bond ( 
fly d ce, olfume aon, 
Te to be fod ie ance “them | ‘jie An’ effort is made. forthwith | the off-the-board market. Almost | General Stock & 
to compose the difference in price | without exception, the obligations |; 19 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 


which business is transacted. Stock 
Exchanges pet auction See and make a trade. In other words, |of States and municipalities are 
| They provide the physical sur-|°ver-the-counter dealers merch- | traded off-the-board. . Telephone: fies 8817 


| roundi where. the andise securities, bringing them| Bank and insurance stocks are 
H seller ee The omdeie to ais ono to the ultimate consumer. The| traded over-the-counter, as are 
|to sell flow more or less auto-|™ere existence of a buy order or | real estate bonds, railroad equip- bbout 500, 000 ‘Gorporations of‘ all- 
| matically to the exchange. When|2@ Sell order is the incentive for|ment trust certificates and most} kinds in this ‘country. Eliminat- 
a buy order and a sell order for} the over-the-counter dealer to/securities traded on a “when-/jng the smallest one-man shops 
find the opposite seller or buyer. | issued” basis. and strictly family-corporate-: 
*An address by Mr. Unterberg,| . What securities are traded off! jy addition, many industrial, | firms, real estate situations oper-- 
Jof C. E. Unterberg: & Co., New|the board? All long-term U. S.| public utility and rail securities | ating as corporations and the like, 
| York City, before the Investors |G°vernment bonds are listed 0n| are pought and sold in the over-|we come to a working base of: 
Fairplay League, New York City,|the New York Stock Exchange,’ the-counter market. about 7,000 corporations each hav- 
June 28, 1945. . but trading in that market is in- . It is estimated that there are (Continued. on page 108) 
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‘PANAMA COCA-COLA _ 


Quarterly dividend payable July 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.75 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—29 ‘2 
New Analysis on request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 2 

















Railroad Employees 
Pfd. & Common 


Schuyler Hudson 


Ist 4s, 1947 


Randall Company 


“B” Common 


North American Cement 
All Issues 


George R. Cooley « Co. 
saan 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 


H&B 
American 


Machine 
Preferred 
U.S. Air 
Conditioning 


Common 














Curb and Unlisted 
Securities 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
30 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-2600 
Teletypes: NY 1-1017-18 & 1-573 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 








Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


Direct Wire to Los Angeles 














the Investment Business 
Should Accomplish 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN* 


Member, New York Stock Exchange 
Financial Columnist, Forbes Magazine 


‘In Discussing Methods of Securities Marketing, Mr. Goodman Contends 


Present Commission Rate Structure for Brokers Encourages Malprac- 


tices and Recklessness. Lays Down Twelve Items Which Need Correc- 
tion, Among Which Are Present Restrictions on “Supporting Orders” ; 
the Distinction Made in Regulating Exchange and Over-the-Counter. 
‘Dealers; and Absence of Designated Capital for Securities Dealers. 
‘Advocates Repeal of Short Selling Restrictions, the Enlargement of 
‘Exchange Listing and the Requirement That Every Security Dealer Be 
Member of an Exchange. 

A study ought to be made of the subject of the type of securities 
‘to be recommended.to customers, by partners and salesmen. Very: 
‘often, too often—securities are® 
‘recommended by salesmen and 
‘partners to types of customers 
who cannot afford, or do not 
understand the risk . involved. 
Very often, blocks of stocks are 
sold to the public, representing a 
sell-out by the owners of a busi- 





_ What 





Among the matters which still 
need attention are the charges 
made by some concerns for trans- 
actions in over-the-counter stocks. 
This has been a much discussed 
subject. For instance, when a 
customer gives to a broker an 
order to sell or buy 100-shares of 
an over-the-counter stock, in some 
cases the broker will send the 
customer a confirmation’ in which 
it is stated that the broker acted 
as principal and no commission 
charges are shown. What happens 
is that the broker makes a size- 
able profit on the deal without 
the customers’ knowledge. In 
reality, in most cases, the broker 
does not act as principal at all. 
He only buys the stock for his 
own account to complete the sale 
for his customer. It seems to me, 


ment. Very often, a broker is not 
interested in selling a specific se- 
curity tog customer;. but, if a 
“Special ering,” including a 
special commission, should be- 
come available, the broker imme- 
diately recommends the same se- 
curity. This is, admittedly, a dif- 
ficult problem to solve. The New 
‘York Stock Exchange under the 
able and common-sense leader- 
p of Mr. Schram, has this 
matter in mind. Of course, the 


| omecersnenae 








Maybe DEALERS 


should have been at the 
- San Francisco Conference 


T ALL world conferences, the first demand is for 
A “cooperation.”” That's why it might be a good 
idea to have investment dealers present. We know for 
a fact that many dealers are cooperation-conscious— 
they have seen, in their own business, how it can be 
profitable all-around. 


That’s our outlook, and a good proportion of our total 
business is predicated on cooperation with other 
dealers. Working together is mutually profitable, but 


- AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Canadian Bk. of Commerce 


Royal Bank of Canada 


Andian National Corp. 
Brown Company‘Com. & Pfd. 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 HAmover 2-0068 
Bell Teletype NY 1-306 
New York Montreal Toronto 











we feel that it has mutual obligations, as well. When 
you find a source of business you have done your 
share—when you call on us, we are ready and willing 
to do our share, by locating hard-to-find securities, by 
supplying the best information we have available, and 
by every other means possible to us. 





Joseph McManus & Co.: 


Cooperation in that spirit is profitable and pleasant— 
next time you can use help, why not call or teletype us ? 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
NEW YORK 5 Teletype NY 1-993 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 








When and How Do Figures Lie? 


By ALDEN A. POTTER ... . 


| In Substantial Agreement With Father Dempsey on Value Analysis and 
on the Evil of “Forced Saving,” Writer Presses Further Into Mathe- 
matical Theory of Measurement and Price as a Basis for Moral Judg- 
ment of Social Action. Questions “Divine Right” of Statistical and 
Historical Analyses. Science Held a Revolutionary, Not Evolutionary, 
Basis for Sound Social Development on the Read to Freedom Now 


Imperiled by “Scientism.” 
.. The Statesman put it this way: “Today we are faced with the 
pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must cultivate 


the science of o 
human re- 
lationships — 
the ability of 
all peoples, of 
all kinds, to 
live together 
and work to- 
gether, in the 
same world, 
at peace.”’— 
Franklin ..D. 
Roosevelt, in 
his posthu- 
mous Jeffer- 
son Day ad- 
dress. ; 
The Social 
Philosopher 
put-it this aie 
way: “Eco- Alden A. Potter 
nomic theory, 





Give us the courage to change 
what: can be changed; 
Give us the wisdom to know 
the difference! 
(Anonymous) 


The Scientist might offer such 
wisdom if he would stick to his 
“guns”—to -the principles’ that 
make truth, into “science’.! 

No Lessons in Political History 
| If the cure for democracy is 
'|more democracy, as DeToqueville 
_}remarked, the cure for capitalism. 
-|is more capitalism, not less; more 
‘jroom for private enterprise, not 
| for ..substituted, public “invest- 
'|}ment” with competitive profit and 
loss eliminated. In the science of 


simplifying human social rela- 
tions we need better, not fewer, 


-matter of “Special Offering” could 


1 | be solved by amendments to the 


' Securities Laws, so that more ac- 
_ tive markets will result. There 
'is no good reason why a large 
- holder of securities should be en- 
abled to sell at a favored price. 


' - *Remarks of Mr. Goodman at 


_the Investors’ Fairplay Clinic, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


“City, June 28, 1945. 


jone in the 


if commission charges for over- 
the-counter transactions are not 
considered adequate, they should 
be increased, and opply to every- 
business. Also, where 
a broker furnishes investment ad- 
visory advice in this connection, 
he also has the right to make a 





by the customer. --But; I do not 
(Continued on page 97): 


charge, provided it is agreed to} 


whether recognized or not, is .a 
mainspring of political action, and 
a faulty theory, widely taught, is 
sure. to bear. fruit in bad action,”— 
Prof. J. B. Clark, in. an. article 
on “Capital and Its Earnings.” 
The Divine might’ put it this 
way: Oh; Lord! 
Give us the patience to bear’) 








what cannot be changed; 


moral standards; and through 
their use a better development of 
automatism in competitive “co- 
operation in industry than that 
which Adam Smith conceived: We 
need not assume that his was the 
last word in. implementing the 
profit motive. The cure for social 
science. is- -more 
(Continued on 





page 89) j 





Community Water Service 
5'4s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 


6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51/os °S1 
Minneapolis: & St. Louis Ry. 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna ° 
N. Y. Lack. & Western _ 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 . 


Phila. Reading Coal & Iron, 
6s, 1949 aye 
GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 
Members New York Stock ax! 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 
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American Cyanamid 
Preferred 


Associates, Common 
_ Ohio Match Co. : 


Frederic 

rederic H. Hatch & Co. 
Incorporated . | 

Members N. ¥. Security Dealers 


63 Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 ,. 














Reiter Foster Oil — aif 
Electric Steam Sterilizing 
Ley (F. T.) & Co. ,.; 
‘Globe Oil & Gas 
Okla. Interstate Mining! : 3 
Gt. New York Brewing}. — 
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our various 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON &  Cuavs 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


offices are 








“Public Uiility Seousities 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates is a $181,000,000 Mellon-controlled 
‘hybrid holding company with coal, coke, gas, marine and utility in- 
terests, serving principally New England territory. Due to the pre- 
ponderance of coal mining (contributing over half of system rev- 
enues) the company in the 1930’s was adversely affected by the 
increased use of fuel oil, but during the war has made a partial 


comeback in earnings. In 1938-39@ 


‘little was earned for the 6% (sec- 
ond) preference stock, but during 
1940-44 earnings have averaged 
‘nearly $6 a share, and about half 
that amount has been paid out. 
However, the company obviously 


remains’ .over-capitalized, and a 
recapitalization plan was issued: 
fact that 


‘on June ist. Due to 
the company has an interest is 


‘Epes Gonsolidated Gas een, 
restri 


as, it is mibiect fo 
(altho 
aah s ll part! of the 


ons as a. 
total). Henve ite new plan must 
assed on by the Commission. 

e are no arrears on 


utility earn- 


prior Mraborence stock, but arrears 1900 


on the 6% amount to 
some $35 a share; no dividends 
have been d on the common 
stock since 1934. Both classes of 
preferred are now entitled (joint- 
ly) to the same number of votes 
as the common stock. With little 
‘prospects for paying off the ar- 
rears, the new plan is designed to 
recognize the fact that the holders 
of the 2nd preferred are “in a 
sense the real owners of a large 
part of the equity in the Associa- 
tion, and to that extent already in 
substance common shareholders.” 

The $55,000,000 ist 4s will be 
refunded without awaiting .con- 
summation of the plan. On June 
29th the company registered with 
‘the SEC A ,000 Ist & col- 
lateral trust bonds due 1965; a 
$15,000,000 2%% bank loan has 
also beén arranged. The 4%% 
prior preference stock will remain 
‘outstanding but certain changes 
in its rights will be made. It is 
proposed to increase the issue’s' 


voting power, giving it the right 
to elect a majority of the trustees 
r’s de- 


if in future there is a 
‘fault in dividends. Hol ers of the 
‘issue would also be permitted to 
‘vote on ‘important changes in 
capitalization, mergers, etc., ratifi- 
-cation by a two-thirds vote being 
‘required. 

' The 6% preferred stock (with 
arrears) will be exchanged - for 
new common in the ratio of five 
shares of common for one share of 
preferred. Each share of present 
-_ common will receive 1/6th of a 
‘share of new common. On this 
basis 85% of the new common 
will be allocated to the preferred, 


‘and 15% to the old common. In- ing estimated values for the new 


Poli-New Eng. Theatres Gen. Inc. 5s ’83 
Lincoln Building Corp. 5s 1963 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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tangible assets will be written off 
in the new consolidated balance 
sheet, and other adjustments will 
be made. 

The new common will have a 
par value of $10, but the pro forma 
balance sheet gives it a book value 
of nearly $18 a share. The pro 
forma consolidated income state- 
aot does not adjust for the bond | 

funding: or for other proposed | 
changes in the capital structure. 


oe that new 3s could be is- |: 


“The Prospect 


above article, publish 
& Financial Chronic 


J. A. White 


SPECIALISTS IN OHI 
Union Central Bldg. 





by 
J. Austin White 


Complimentary copies of reprints of the 


be had upon request to the undersigned 


s of. Inflation” 


“ 


ed in The Commercial 
le May 31, 1945, may 


& Company 


O MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Cincinnati 2 








Additional Views by Members of 


House Committee on Boren Bill 


Chairman Clarence F- Lea and Other Members of House Committee on 
' Interstate asid-Foreign Commerce Express Opinions Regarding Measure 


Ben fo Set Cn * 





, gross rf ae amd 
ito $681, 000 
f this wou pas ot - ‘increased. 
net 

panies s might SBE frase 00,- 

: ng- post-war- income 
to be maintained ground the- Bae 
forma 1944 level wa $3,500 
(which was about $650,000 below: 
the 1939-1944 average), adjusted 
net would approximate $3,600,000. 
After deducting prior preference 
dividend requirements, some $2,- 
500,000 would remain for new 
common stock, or about $1.14 a 
share. 

Normally it might be expected 
that the stock of a reorganized in- 
dustrial-utility company might 
sell as high as 15 times earnings. 
But in the case of Eastern Gas & 
Fuel, there may be doubts regard- 
ing the future trend after the im- 
mediate post-war boom has sub- 
sided. The new pipe lines and 
other factors may stimulate in- 
creased. competition between oil 
vs. coal and coke for fuel con- 
sumption in New England terri- 
tory (though on the other hand 
new economies in coal mining mav 
bolster that industry). Ten times 
earnings would therefore be a 
more conservative . multiplier,’ 
since earnings might drop below 
the 1944 adjusted level. 

However, it would also seem. 
proper to adjust earnings for pos- 
sible repeal of excess profits taxes. 
Including some $580,000 estimated 
increase in taxes resulting from 
the bond refunding operation, the 
present excess profits taxes would 
approximate $2,650,000. Of this 
amount roughly’ half or $1,325,000 
might be salvaged when Congress 
passes the hoped-for tax legisla- 
tion—equivalent to about 60¢ a 
share on the new stock. It may 


jexcess profits. 





be of interest to apply the result- 


H } Price hee ulemel 17.40 : 
Equiv. 


| common at 2%. 


We are able to. ‘tive in 


Inte restate’ 
and Foreign = 
Commerce 
Committee | 
with refer- .- 
ence -to the -: 
revised Boren _ 

, now 
fore the coni- —| 
mittee. 
Among them 
are the com- 
ments made 
by Represen- 
tative Clar- 
ence F. Lea, 
Chairman ‘of 
the commit- 
tee. It may 
be observed 
that in our 
_columns . of 
June 14, page 
2606, we published peo» 
group 


Clarence F. Lea 


ge 


of views e : 
various members of gape? eS at. 


tee regarding the legislation, 
which is intended to establish be- 
youd dispute the immunity of 
transactions in State and munici- 
pal bonds from control of the SEC. 
The issue of June 14 also con- 
tained (on page 2629) the text of| 
the measure introduced by Con- 
gressman’ Lyle ‘Boren of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Boren incidentally has in- 
formed the “Chronicle” (see Junc 
28 issue, page 2847) of his inten- 
tion to press for action on his 
measure immediately following 
scheduled meeting in Philadelphia 
on July 10 between the SEC and 
various organizations . actively 





stock to the old orelebunes stock 
and common, as follows: 

At 10Times At Sag aot 
Set Roane: of $1.14: Est: Earns. . Earns. 
of new commen_$11.40 $17.00 


f f. 57.00 85.50 
quiv vies of old Ke oid com. 1.90 2.85 


$1. ‘4 z 
Oe : 2 , 
26.10 4 
rice of $6 pref. 87.00 Bee 


Equiv..price of old'com. -2.90 


% preference atten 


The Koppers. Co. has indicated 
its intention to 
terest in ahs ce 
conform to the ssa orden oof * th 
Holding Compan Act, within. 
the recap 





“plan goes into effect. - 


reasonable time after 1 


J 


tai mee sali: 
statements furnished the “Chron e”? by membre 


nd Sf and ih it : 
Se eae int | r : a 


Immunity of State and Municipal 
pty” Press for Action on 


“Representatives of 


sroup of. exclusive 
_ Of the House 





‘concerned . with _ the legislation. 
“Among. thosé scheduled to be 


. Tepresented at this meeting” aré 


|the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America and the National 
Security Traders Association. In 
| addition, David M. Wood of the 
New York municipal Jaw firm of 
Wood, Hoffman, King & Dawson, 
jand Sanders Shanks Jr., Presi- 
j dent of the Municipal Bond Club 
| of New York, are expected to be 
jin attendance. 
The additional comments previ- 
/ ously referred to are given here- 
| with and, with the exception of 
Representative Fadjo Cravens cf 
Arkansas, all of the contributors 
are members of the House Com- 
mittee cn Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce: 


Rep. CLARENCE F. LEA 
California 
Chairman House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee . 


I was interested in the question 


ia not the law was placing any 


pooapanrey hardships on the. fi- 
naeeing municipal activities. 


We have no desire to break down 
but I would be interested in reme- 


to legitimate dealing in municipal 
securities. 


Rep. ROBERT CROSSER 
Ohio 


I think the 
industry 
should be able 
to adjust its 
views to what 
the SEC thinks ~ 
is required for 
a. mit ASSUF- 


_ The 4%% prior preference sock Vv. 
if currently selling. 





no bh ntil itis Beil 

ae. & : ‘Rabe Coane 

(fo rm. 
(Continued on page 73) 


from thé standpoint as to whether | 


the securities-regulating system, 


dying any unnetessary handicap || 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 
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New York Stock Exchange 
| New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
| Chicago Board oj Trade 


| 

| 14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
| COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
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Tomertow’ S Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Sudden market collapse 
Shows value of stops, even 
though stops are not.a cure- 
all. Despite reaction holders 
are still in black.’ 


By WALTER WHYTE . 


For more'than a month thig 
column has run the Feat 
from cuentas outigh bear- 
hneee abn d yoy riod 
the rails m to 2 vance 
to new highs, a number of in- 
dustrials climbed up, and 
even the market’s step-chil- 
dren, the utilities, came in for 
a paternal pat on the head, 
Watching them go up, almost 


daily, wasn’t easy. 
a a 














at 


Two weeks ago the column 
detected what looked like an 
early attempt to get the in- 
dustrials to emulate the car- 
riers. Taking a long breath 
this column decided to throw 
caution to the winds and go 
long of an entire new list of 
stocks. It wasn’t a comfort- 


able position to take. I fore- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Announcing the installation 


of a Bell System Teletype 


NY 1-2500 
PETER BARKEN 


32 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


WHITEHALL 4-6430 











Junior 
SECURITY ANALYST 
Wanted 


A national Stock Exchange 4 
firm has an opening in its | 
New York office for a junior |, 
anelyst with general expe- | 
rience in listed securities. 
Excellent opportunities for | 
advancement in growing de- 
partment. Write details of | 
experience and education. 
Our employees have been 
notified of this advertise- 
ment. Write Box 198, Dore- 
mus & Company, Advertis- 
ing Agents, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


—— 

















Unlisted Order Clerk 
Wishes position with Wire 
House to give service and 
execute orders in over-the- 
counter securities. Box M 621, 
Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 
| = 











WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3 
—Both Judge Fred M. Vinson of 
the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, and Budget 

Director Har- 
old D. Smith, 
are now pon- 
dering recom- 
mendations of 
Stabilization 
Director Wil- 
liam H. Davis 
designed to 
check specu- 
lation in cap- 
ital assets. A 
recent report 
that the OES 
recommenda- 
tions include 


raising the tax |, 


on capital 
gains from its 
present level 


* Fred M. Vinson of 25% is er- 


roneous, the}, 


“Chronicle” is informed. No such 
provision is included in the Davis 
report to Vinson. 
If and when the recommenda- 
.. tions are officially made public, 
this is expected to be done 
through a Presidential message to 


Congress. Action by Congress to | 


lensthen the definition of “short- 
term” for the purpose of taxing, 
capiial gains would take some’ 
time. At present the House is well 
| “cleaned 5 Saag bills of import- 

‘ance, and ‘e are persistent re- 


_ ports of an early House recess this 
| week or next. All tax legislation || 


_ must originate in the House. 

_ If a Presidential recommenda- 
tion is made along the lines of the 
OES report, as discussed recently 
| dn the “Chronicle,” the Federal 
Reserve Board will be in a posi- 
tion to increase margin require- 
ments and tighten other uses of 
credit under its existing powers, 
without any further legislation. 




















WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


% 


STEWART A. DUNN 
CARL J. KREITLER 
SAMUEL REVITS 


WILL BE ADMITTED TO OUR FIRM AS” 
GENERAL PARTNERS ON JULY 1, 1945 


i 


C. J. DEVINE a CO: 


Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Cleveland 


Chicago © Boston * 
, St.lovis © Sanfrancisco * 
Si i 


Cincinnati -¢ 

















We take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Walter J. Mahoney 


and 


Mr. Murray Lerner 


have'been admitted to general partnership 


in our firm, 


ADLER, COLEMAN & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange f 
Members New York Curb Exchange os, | 
New York y 
/? 


15 Broad Street 








June 30th, 1945. 






































We Wish to Announce the Incorporation of 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN. 


And That We Have Acquired the Investment 
Securities Business of 


ALLMAN, MORELAND & CO. 


PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTIONS TO 
New. York, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
Battle Creek, Bay City, Lansing, Muskegon 


July 2, 1945 











INVESTMENTS 
AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


THERE WILL BE NO CHANGE IN PERSONNEL 


EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1945 


























We take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. A. Glen Acheson 


has been admitted as a general partner. 


We regret to announce that 


Mr. Forrest C. Lattner 


has retired from ovr firm. 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 
New York, July 1, 1945. 
































We take pleasure in announcing that 
Elbert J. Evans 


has become a General Partner in our firm 
with headquarters at 


510 SoutH SprRING STREET 
Los ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


| Gray, Shillinglaw & Co. | 
R. A. Shillingiaw & Co. 


EaAsTMAN, DILLON « Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Easton 








Philadelphia Chicago Reading Paterson Hartford } 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


_ HARRISON & COMPANY 


_ Member New York Stock Exchange 


1611-15 UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2 
Telephone PARKWAY 8356 


Gilbert A. Davis 


Edmund W. Harrison — William F.Dehrmann — 


























MR. WILLIAM W. CUMBERLAND 


has this day been admitted 
as a General Partner in our firm 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 


July 1, 1945 
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Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
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Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 
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for Security Dealers and 
Financial Institutions 
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Established 1913 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
San Francisco | 
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Real Estate Securities 


BROADWAY TRINITY PLACE CORPORATION 
Earns 3% Interest and Has Sinking Fund of $61,661.86 
For Year Ended April 30, 1945 


The property owned. by thé Broadway Trinity Place Corpora- 
tion, consists of a 38 story office building completed in 1928, located 
at 39 Broadway, New York City, containing 330,000 square feet of 
rentable area, situated on fee owned land comprising 17,150 square 
feet with a frontage of 89 feet on Broadway and extending back 
about 190 feet to Trinity Place. The 1944-45 assessed valuation is 
$4,950,000. Present occupancy is®— 





approximately 96% with an an- 
nual rent roll of approximately 
$600,000. 

It was reorganized as of Dec. 
31, 1943, at which time former 
first mortgage bond holders re- 
ceived new bonds on a par for par 
basis and 100% of the equity 
stock. 

Indenture terms of the new 
bonds provide that: 


(3) To payment of additional 
114% non-cumulative interest. 

(4) Any remaining income to 
be paid to sinking fund until issue 
has been reduced to $2,000,000, 
thereafter % to sinking fund and 
% for dividends. 

Statement of available net in- 
come for the- year ended April 30, 
1945 is summarized as follows: 


Gross cash receipts-_--_-_$653,153.57 


The Status of Cartels 
In Post-War Europe 


By DR. BEN W. LEWIS* 
Professor of Economics, Oberlin College 

Formerly. Chief of Cartel Section, Foreign Economic Administration 
Holding That Cartels Are Destructive of Free Trade and Economic 
Progress, and That They Are Constantly Shifting in Their Nature and 
Effects, Professor Lewis Analyses Our Own and the British Attitude 
Toward These Organizations. Holds There Will Be Serious Post-War 
Cartel Problems, and Advocates a Firm Attitude by the United States 
Against Them in Our International Negotiations. -Says Cartels Are 
Not Only Native to Germany, but Are Also Imbedded in That Nation’s 
Economy, and Have Been Used as a Means of Political and Economic 
Aggression. Urges That the Allied Military Government Root Out 
German Cartels and That an “Open Door” Be Given to German Patents. 

Our concern tonight, as it has been throughout this series, is with 
American policy toward international cartels. It probably goes 
without  say- © 


ing,. however, 
that a com- 





Ww 


that call for unilateral attacks, di- 
rect or indirect, upon interna- 


Subject to the maintenance of a | Expenses, taxes, etc...- 443,468.18 


working capital fund of $40,000 
and a reserve for taxes available 
net income for each fiscal year 
ended April 30th is applied 

(1) To. payment of cumulative 
interest at rate of 3% per annum. 

(2) To payment of a maximum 
of $75,000 into a sinking fund, 
operated semi-annually. 


Avail. for int., etc._--$209,685.39 
Interest paid at 3%-_--- 136,785.00 


Balance $72,900.39 
To reserve for working 
capital 


Bal. or sinking fund $61,061.86 


11,238.53 
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Purcell Re-elected 
. fs : 
Chairman of SEC 
Ganson Purcell has been re- 
@lected chairman by the Secur- 


























Ganson Purcell 


ities and Exchange Commission. 
Mr. Purcell became chairman in 
January 1942 to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Edward C. Eicher. 
He was elected for a full term the 
‘following June and re-elected in 
9943 and 1944. 


BUY . BUY BUY 
WAR BONDS 








The International Fund 
And Exchange Restrictions 


By HAROLD J. ROIG* 
Vice-President of W. R. Grace & Co. 


Trading Company Executive Points Out That the Objectives of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to Promote International Trade Will Not Be 
Attained Because the Fund Has No Power During First Five Years to 
Deal With Exchange Restrictions. Holds World Trade Cannot Wait for 
Relief and Tells of Restrictive Effects of “Blocked Exchange” in the 
Sterling Area. Says a Flourishing American Export Trade and Large 
Merchant Marine Are Essential to Post-War Full Employment and Urges 
That Plan Be Amended to Give Immediate Power to Elimimate Exchange 


Controls. 


plete discus- 
sion of this 
subject re- 
quires that 
some ___ special 
attention be 
given to the 
“interna- 
tional” as well 
as to the “car- 
tel” aspect of 
the problem. 
Programs of 
American ac- 
tion that in- 
volve accep- 
tance of, or 
participation p,. Ben w. Lewis 
ininterna- 

tional cartels or in conventions 
against international cartels, or 





tional cartels, or that envisage any 
combinations or shades or degrees 
of any such actions, must cer- 
tainly be conditioned by, and will 
in .turn.just as surely affect the 
status of cartels in Post-War Eu- 
rope—their principal breeding 
ground. I take it that it is my 
particular job to consider with 
you, against a background of Eu- 
ropean attitude and practice, the 
kind of reception which we may 
expect to be accorded by Europe 
to various American proposals, 
and what results may be expected © 


*An address by Professor Lewis 
at Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York City, April 
11, 1945. 

(Continued on page 102) 





Insuring Against Communism 


Roger W. Babson Talks to Returning Servicemen 


BABSON PARK, Mass.—It is 


generally agreed that there will 


be a few years of excellent business in the United States following 
the collapse of Japan. Perhaps certain sections that have tremendously 
over-expanded during the War will have slumps and this applies 





My approach to the Bretton Woods Proposals is not that of a 


monetary or economic expert but simply that of a business man en- 
gaged for the ® Pale aoe 


past thirty 
years in inter- 
national mer- 
chandising 
industry, 
banking and 
“transpor- 
- tation. I view 
the monetary 
provisions of 
the Bretton 
Woods Plan 
simply as 
means to an 
end. That end 
is to reestab- 
lish and facil- 
itatethe 
movement of 
interna- 
tional trade. 
The means are to be judged by 
the effectiveness with which they 
promote that end. 

With a lifetime spent in inter- 
national business, I am, of course, 
vitally interested and concerned 
and thoroughly in sympathy with 
any measures intended to pro- 
mote international -cooperation 


*A statement by Mr. Roig be- 
fore the Senate Committee -on 
oa and Currency, June 25, 


Harold J. Roig 





and calculated to attain the stated 
objectives of the Monetary Fund. 


The single point I wish to make. 


is this:—The repeatedly stated 
objective of the Fund is-the pro- 
motion of international trade ‘by 
the elimination of practices in re- 
gard to. -international -money 
which ténd to restrict and control 
international trade. Yet the Plan, 
in its present form, does not deal 
realistically. and. effectively with 


this problem because. it provides} 


no necessary relationship between 


the use of. the Funhd’s resources | 


and the elimination of restrictions 
to international trade movement, 
and it gives the Fund no power 
during the first five years of its 
operation, the Transitional Period, 
to deal with exchange restrictions 
at all.: 

The first two.stated purposes of 
the Fund (“Article I,” “(i)” and 
“(ii)” are “to promote interna- 
tional monetary cooperation” and 
“to facilitate the expansion and 
balanced growth of international 
trade.” These objectives are to 
be attained through consultation, 
collaboration, exchange stabiliza- 
tion and elimination of foreign 
exchange restrictions. To accom- 
plish there purposes a Fund is 





(Continued on page 106) 





to certain war industries. 
; Future 
Business 
Outlook 

The great ma- 

jority of com- 

munities and 

industries, 

however, are 

headed for 

real prosper- 

ity so long as 

‘the people 

have money 

to spend. Re- 

“member that 

where we had 

- only $7 billion 

in our pock- 

ets and cash 

drawers six 

years ago we 

Roger W. Babson have $27 bil- 

lion at the present time which we 

are holding to spend or invest as 

soon as a fair opportunity arrives. 

How long will it take for our 

people to spend this money and 

what will happen afterwards? 

Most economists are agreed that 

we should be prepared for trouble 

any time after 1950. As to what 

form this trouble takes depends 

largely upon the success or failure 


of the Russian Communist experi- 


@ 





unemployment, we have not much 
to fear. If, however, when we 
next have 15,000,000 unemployed, 
walking the streets, Russia and the 
Communistic countries should 
have no unemployment, then we 
may see a civil war here. 


Large Cities vs. Small Cities © 


Those returning servicemen 
who fear this possibility should 
seriously consider where to locate 
after coming back to this country. 
They should avoid necessarily re- 
turning to their own communities 
if other communities offer better 
opportunities and safer conditions, 
.Here again I want every man to 
decide the question for himself, 
but I believe that the small cities 
are far safer in the long run than 
the large cities. When starting 
my statistical business, which is 
now one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, I selected Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, a town of only 
about 5,000 people. 

The question, however, natur- 
ally arises in the minds of service- 
men “what am I going to do if I 
go to a small community?” 
Anticipating this inquiry, I am 
prepared to give the following an- 





ment. If, after 1950, Russia, with 


the rest of the world, suffers from : 


swers. These are industries which 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Additional Views 


Members of 


' House Committee on Boren Bill 


(Continued from page 70) 


Rep. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 
Florida 


_ The purpose and intent of the 
_Boren Bill is good and construc- 
tive. Insofar 
as it deals 
with exempt- 
_ed securities, 
I think it is 
fundamentally 
‘correct. On 
the score of 
State sov- 
-ereignty I 
hold that 
. State and mu- 
nicipal securi- 
ties should be 
. exempt. from 
regulation by 
the SEC. I am 
not against 
the SEC in 
general, and I 
‘ think it has 
* done a neces- 
sary and constructive piece of 
‘ work and saved the public mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Rep. RICHARD F. HARLESS 
Arizona 
_~ It is my belief that Municipali- 
ties and States should have full 


Dwight L. Rogers 




















Richard F. Harless 


control of their finances, entirely 
independent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Rep. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 
North Carolina 


I regret that I cannot comment 
on the bill at its present stage. (In 




















A. L. Bullwinkle 


February, at the time of the hear- 
ing on the bill, Mr. Bulwinkle, in 





reply to a request by the “Chron- 
icle” for comment on the bill, 
cited the late Samuel Insull as a 
reason why there should be pro- 
tection of investors in municipals. 
—Editor.) 


Rep. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 
Michigan 


I-have not made a decision yet 
as to the Boren Bill. I want first 




















George G. Sadowski 


to see what amendments will yet 
be offered. I do not want to crip- 
ple the SEC, which has done a 
splendid job. 


Rep. FADJO CRAVENS 


Arkansas 


I do not think that the original 
act was intended to cover bond 




















Fadjo Cravens 


issues of States and their political 
subdivisions, and the purpose of 
the Boren Bill is to make this per- 
fectly clear. ee 


Rep. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
New Jersey ; 

I_am in favor of the purposes 
sought by the Boren Bill. I do 
ae gr wont rules and regula- 
ions shou adopted by the 
SEC which are not 69 full ice 
with the intent of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the act. I was one of 
the original drafters of the SEC 
legislation. I am strongly in favor 
of legislation that seeks to pre- 
vent fraud on the investors, but I 
am not convinced that there has 


/been fraud of such a character, in 


connection with the issuance and 
sale of municipal bonds, as to 
warrant some of the rules and 
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regulations that have been adopt- 
ed or contemplated. It seems to 
me they go beyond what is nec- 
essary to protect the public. and 
they have the. effect of curtailing 
the issuance and sale of such se- 
curities. 

As we go into the post-war pe- 
riod when pubiiec wurks wiil pe 
an important part of maintaining 
employment, we must be careful 
that we do not handicap Munic- 
ipalities and States in the issuance 
of._securities that. will make suct. 
public works possible. 

As a result of the evidence pre- 
sented by witnesses during the 
committee hearings on the Boren 


Bill, I became convinced that it: 


might be possible to effect the 
purposes without the adoption of 
any new or additional law, pro- 
vided the SEC would confine its 
rules and regulations to what I 
believe had been -the clear intent 
of Congress, when it passed the 


original act to protect investors. 
[ therefore interested myself to 
the extent of suggesting and 
pressing for a conference between 
all parties in interest, including 
representatives of the SEC. 

The SEC expressed its willing- 
ness to do so. I understand that 
recently the proponents of the 
pending legislation likewise con- 
sented. I am hopeful that good 
results can be attained by this 
“across the table’ discussion. In 
the event that it should fail, then 
it.must necessarily become a mat- 
ter of legislative action by Con- 
gress. 


Rep. R. CARROLL REECE 
Tennessee 


Municipals should be exempted 
from SEC jurisdiction afd I am 
hopeful that the Boren Bill will 
be passed at an early date. The 
Municipalities 
have the same 
interest .as the 
Federal Gov- 
ernment in 
preventing 
fraud. I think 
they can be 
relied upon to 
see that the 
public is not 
imposed_upon, 
although I see 
no objection 
to the SEC re- . 
taining juris- 
diction over 
fraud as now 
defined. 

I think that 
all security is- 
sues of-up to 
$500,000 or $1,000,000 should be 
exempt from registration. The 
expense and difficulty encoun- 
tered by small issues is a decided 
deterrent to economic activity. 


Carroll Reece 


Rep. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 
Missouri 


The Boren Bill is still pending 
before the committee, there will 
shortly be a conference of the SEC 























John B. Sullivan 


and interested groups, and there- 
fore, for the present, I would 
rather not comment on the matter. 


Rep. PEHR G. HOLMES 
Massachusetts 
“I am strongly in favor of this 
bill and will do what I can to help 




















Peter G. Holmes 


its passage. I hope we can ex- 
pedite enactment, so that the 
measure will be in effect as soon 
as possible.” 


Editor’s Note — Rep. John W. 
Murphy, of Pennsylvania, who is 


also a member of the House Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, has informed the 
“Chronicle’s” correspondent that 
he is opposed to the Boren bill 
and will work for its defeat. 


Fahnestock Opens New 


Branch in Danbury 
Fahnestock & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the opening of a new 
branch office at 234 Main Street, 








Danbury, Conn., with Hugh. F. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time to time, in this space; 
there wili appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number-ninety-four of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


That Button! 


We den’t know who invented the 
lapel buttonhole; in fact, we-don’t 
even know who invented the lapel. 
But we do know ttiat there is a new 
button appearing, these days, on 
the lapels of thousands of lads and 
lassies who left their homes: and 
their jobs to join the Armed Forces: 
Now they have been honorably dis- 
charged for various reasons. We 
hope it won’t be long before there 
will be millions of such buttons in 
sight, wherever we go and wher- 
ever we look. +. 8a 

The button we speak of depicts an 
American eagie’s spread wings in- 
side a circle. More and more, each 
day, it is becoming known as the 
United States Service Discharge 
Pin, but it wasn’t very long ago 

that it was known as 
the “Emblem That 
Nobody Knows”. We 
ought to become thor- 
oughly familiar with 
that button because 
itis a badgeofhonor. The wearersof 
the emblem were ready and willing 
to give their all, if necessary, for 
the preservation of their country. 

We, here at Schenley, saw nearly 
seventeen hundred of our boys and 
girls enter the armed service. Some 
of them will never be back with us. 

Fortunately, however, we are see- 
ing more and more honorable dis- 
charge buttons lately. The wearers 
are ready to take up their jobs 
again and their old jobs are waiting 
for them. American business, you 
remember, promised them their 
old jobs when they returned and is 
keeping its promise. . 

Let’s get familiar with that emblem 
so that we don’t have to say, 
“What's that button you’re wear- 
ing?” Let’s know that it’s an em- 
blem of distinction—that button! 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DisTintens CORP. 


P.S—Buy War Bonds! Finish the 
Japs and finish the job! 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
— Au beth -, 350 Fifth Ave., 

oF tp iia you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





Murphy and Louis Oetjen as co- 
managers. The firm now has five 
branches in Connecticut, the others 
being located in New Haven, Tor- 
rington, Waterbury and. Hartford. 


Bruce C. Hoblitzell 
To Open Own Firm 


Bruce C. Hoblitzell is forming 
Bruce C. Hoblitzell & Co. to en- 
gage in an investment business. 
Mr. Hoblitzell has recently been 
associated with Stroud & Co., Inc., 
as trader; prior thereto he was 
with Dunne & Co. for a number 
of years. 

4 


Arthur J. Spragg Joins 
Roth & Company Staff 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—Roth and 
Company, 818 Hamilton Street, 
announces the association with 
them of Arthur J. Spragg. For the 
past five years Mr. Spragg has 
been Chief Investigator for the 
Pennsylvania Securities Commis- 
sion and formerly was associated 


with several investment firms in ~ 


Philadelphia. 
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Trading Markets In 


Central Electric & Gas 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
Grocord Rubber 
Nu Enamel 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 

120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 

Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. 












CG 271 


















Announces 

















Member, National Association 
* of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Safle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
State 6502 Trinity 3908 















CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 








Telephone ANDover 1529 


July 2, 1945 


First SECURITIES’ COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
of its offices te 
134 South LaSalle-Street 


and the installation of a direct 
private wire to New York-Ctty 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


the removal 
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Teletype CG1399 _ 




























SINCE 1 


Frep. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Garrett Corp. 
Midiand Utilities 
Midland Realization — 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 









































Leece Neville Common 
Howard Aircraft Common 
Oak at Common 









E. H. Rolins & Sou 


Tee fut Le fais Salle Street, 

“ti CHICAGO 3 

CG 530 Central 7540 
Direct Wires Te Our Offices in 
ee One Throughout 













<a 





*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 





Established 1916 
‘embers abou Exchanges 
* Chicago of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
_ Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Hl. 


: 
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Federally Insured 
. Certificates. 
. To Yield ee 








tei poe mses 


thru us by 
rust Departments, 


FS AND PLA 






tae 
FINANCIAL ket losses— 


“*"*_£/ evelopment és. 


195 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO J 


located in every section the 
ged 











fiatioed Sects ae te | 
400 


Sdenate 


“Tt is now a 
fact that tele- 
vision will go 
ahead rapidly 
on a comimer- 
cial basis. 
Hundreds of 
new stations 
will be erected 
in the next 
five year $. 
High - qualit; 
receiving se 
will be made 


moderate cost 
so that every- 
one withi n 


transm 
can share carl 
the marvels. “ 


eis na ay 
John Ballantyne 
this great new art. 
“All the evidence now at hand 
indicates that television will pr 


gress rapidly to become one of 
nation’s important industries in 


the post-war years. Television is 
going to provide-a new, exciting 
service for the public, so that peo- 
ple can see as well as listen to 
the great news events and the best 
entertainment in their own homes. 
It will create countless new jobs 
in research, engineering, produc- 
tion, sales, service and yengra® 
creation, 


“The Commission’s decision dildo 
establishes frequency modulation 
radio on a high-quality basis that 


Predicts Rapid Television Progress 
John Ballantyne, President of Philco, on June 30 madé. the fol- 
lowing comment on the Federal . Communications - Commission deci; 
sion as regards television and frequency modulation: 

“Today’s decision by the Federal Communications Gekidhiseio:: 


gives the green light to both television and arequency modelation 
radio just as soon as war conditions permit. 


available at. 


the range of a 


'has been a liaison officer for the 


a 





will ‘provide interference-free 
service for the public and over the 
years lead-to its fullest possibile 
development. 

“The Commission is to be conr 
gratulated on the careful, studious 
way in which it has investigated 
the whole allocations problem and 
by its decision opened the door to 
the progress that the days ahead 
are sure to bring. The action of 
the Commission brings much 
nearer the time when the radio 
industry. can resume civilian. pro- 
duction of both FM receivers ani 
television sets by definitely estab- 
lishing the i 








Shields & Co., 44 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of ty 
New York Stock Exchange, 
nounced that Carr F. Pross has 
become associated with them in 
their investment management de- 
partment. For a period of eight 
years prior to 1942, Mr. Pross was. 
vice-president of Vance, Chapin} 
& Co., Inc., investment managers. 
During the last three years he 


Lend Lease Administration and 





a contract renegotiator for the 
Army Air Forces. 











INVESTMENT 





Telephone State 5850 ' 














SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & Co. 


| MEMBERS 
; _ CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE ee 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


120 SOUTH 1 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 














] - Philadelphia Bonds ne -. complete 


tl New York 5, N. Y. 


lalysis—Edward. L. Burton & Co., 
+160 South Main Street, Salt Lake 
{/{City 1, Utah. 


| Study of Utah-Idaho Sugar. 


|} bulletin—Sils, Minten & Co., 
'|Inec., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chieago~4, Tl. 


|Maryland Casualty Ce. 


|—discussion -of attractive post- 





135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—-We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
GALVIN MANUFACTURING Common 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 





Street, Chicago 3 
Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








Canadian Common Stocks—A 
pamphlet briefly describing 100 
Canadian industrial and = public 
utility companies—Dominion Se- 
curities Corp., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





How to See for Yourself Which 
Stocks Are Over-Valued and 
Which Undervalued at Present 
Time—The Value Line Investment 
Survey. — one month’s ‘trial. sub+ 
scription, -$5-— Arnold; Bernhard 
‘Company, «350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. ke ee : 





Investment Companie: —, 194 
Edition — fully revise fifth ° an- 
nual edition of textbook and an- 
alytical guide on investment com- 
panies—$10.00 per copy—Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


. Monthly Steck and Bond Sum- 
maries—May be had at a cost of 
oz each per year, or a total of 
$144 a year for the te serv- 
ice» which includes two cloth 
bound «volumes and ten paper 
bound issues—a special free trial 
offer is available—National Quo- 
tation Bureau. 46 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. ‘ 








mid-year appraisal . of _ all _ out- 
standing City of Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia School District is- 
sues — Stroud & Company, Inc!, 
123: South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia- 9, Pa. 





Prospects of Inflation 2. J 
Austin’ White —- com gee 
copies of reprints of White's 
article published in “The | Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle” of 
May 31, 1945; may be had upon 
request to J. A. White & Com- 
pany, Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Stock Market ditment — cur- 
rent outlook—also memo on auto- 
mobile reconversion outlook—H. 
Hentz & C., 60 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


All American Aviation ‘Inc. — 
discussion of interesting possibil- 
ities of the company which picks 
up mail and. cargo without neces- 
sity of air fields for operation—G. 
L. Ohrstrom & Co., 40° Wall Street, 











“Amalgamated Sugar—Late an- 


Also available is a current 





- Ampco Metals, ine, — Current 


_ Also available is a report on 





‘Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 


faiston, Hoffman 
Montgomery 





Teletype CG 1070 - |} 








i 

















—— 
: 









=—— 


| & Goodwin, 


Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. © 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
|Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased to send 
interested parties the following literature: 


Boston & Maine Railroad—dis- 
cussion of situation considered at- 
tractive by B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
Inc., 25- Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y. 





Boston Terminal 342s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York Se te A 





Boston Wharf Co. —Deicriptive® 
circular—du Pont, -Homsey. Coe. a 
Shawmut Bank’ Building, Boston’ 
9, Mass. ; 





Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany — Post-war outlook—Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. bf 





Central Surety & Insurance 
Corporation—-statistical memoran- 
dum — Mackubin, Legg & Com- 
pany, 22 Light Street, Baltimore 
3, Md. 

Also available are memoranda 

n Empleyers Reinsurance Cor- 
aneitiden. Globe & Republic In- 
surance Company,.Great Ameri- 
ean Insurance, Company, Home- 
stead. Fire Insurance Company, 
Merchants &.Manufacturers Insur- 
ance jean so New. Hampshire 
Fire Company, New 
York J age Insurance Company, 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Com- 


pany. 


Consolidated Cement Corp. 
Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
— Office Square, Boston 9, 


Also available are circulars on 
Central Iron & Steel, Kingan & 
Co. and Riverside Cement. 








The Cross Company—Analysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available a memorandum 
on San Carles Milling Co., Ltd., 
including a reprint of an article 
on prospects for those desiring 
an interesting speculative situa- 
tion. 





Dunning Color — Descriptive 
circular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Elk Horn Coal Cerporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.— 
Report on attractive eee nee 
for Industrials — appreciation in these 
say Morris Cohon & 
Pa: * 42 Broadway, New York 4, 


‘ : ; 

Fort Dedge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railway Company — 
Qne-page analysis— Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mereier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mi 
‘Also: available a report on’ Na+ 
tional Stamping Co. 











Also available is a report: on 


Wilcox Gay Corporation, 





(Continued on page 75) 
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135 SOUTH LA 
Telephone: Dearborn 9600 


Rieti rememengieninenanenyipaseeay 





We have prepared a memorandum on 


MIDLAND REALIZATION 


and 
MIDLAND UTILITIES COMMON 


Copies available upon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SALLE STREET 
Teletype: CG .1200 














Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations ‘and Lilerainve| 


(Continued from page 74) 


Guaranty Trust Co .—Bubetin— 
Laird, Bissell & Meéds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Jonas & Naumburg  Corpora- 
tion — discussion of appreciation 
possibilities—Syle and Company, 
18 Rector Street, New York 6, 


NY 


‘Kingan Company — Descriptive 


. circular—C. E. de Willers & Co., 


tailed stud: udy 
- . “blue chip” 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

: Alsu available is: a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Ine. and 
Sterling Engine. 


, Laclede - Christy Company — 
Memorandum available — Herzog 
4 a 170 Broadway, New York 


Lipe Rollway Curporation—Cir- 
‘cular—Herrick, Waddell & Ceo., 
~~ % Liberty Street, New York 
5, Ni. Y, 


P. 


Oo 


R. Mallory & Co., Inct.— 


Analytical. discussion — Steiner, |. 
‘25 alysis—Mallory, Adee. & -Co., 120}: © 


Rouse & Co., Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. 


. Midland - Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities’ Common—Memo- 
randum—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, M1. 


Midland Utilities and Midland 
Realization Company—discussion, 
estimating values. and treating 
specifically with.ideas on liquida- 
tion of Midland Utilit ies 
of this memorandum (M-3) avail- 
able with dealer imprint at a 
niominal cost — le quan- 
tities may .be had without charge 
or obligation—Fred W: Fairman & 
Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, til. 

Also. available are brochures | on 
and statistical information for 
dealers on . Gatrett Corporation 
ond Magnavox. ‘Company. : 


- National Radiator Co.—Anal- t 


- New England Publie Sefvice 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.|, 


New York 5, N. ¥ 
_Neranda Mines. Limited — de- 
in the mining group 


— Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 
a a Broad Street, New York 4, 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Co.—memo.on earnings out- 
look — Bennett, Spanier & Co., 
105 South La ene “sl Chi- 


ae 3, Illi 


ee ee 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Cor 


: poration, 
i: 0 Pine Street; New. York 5, N. ¥ 


Public. National i Bank & ‘Trust 
Company—Analysis and » current: 


oo burn & Co., 


of issues considered .a- 


notes—C. E. Unterberg &. O90 6] 
Broadway, New York 6, 'N 


discussing outlook for: the. com- 


pany which manufactures glass |W. 
lined and stainless steel tanks and | 
equipment — Caswell & Cw:, 120 | 
am La Salle Street, Chicago 3. |) 


». Also an analysis of Mississippi | 


Glass Co. 


Purolator Prehcts; Sets-Stoidy 


of outlook and possibilities — 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 


late memoranda on: 

Great American 
Electrolux; Brockway 
Scovill .Mfg.; Alabama Mills, 
Ine. American Hardware; 
Pocuglas Shoe; Southeastern 
Corp.; Detroit Harvester; Bew-. 
ser, Inc.; Mohawk Rubber °Co.;. 
TACA Airways; American Win- 
dow Glass. 


Reynolds Metals Company—an- 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.. 


St. Lawrence & Adirondack 


Railway — circular —. Adams. & | 


Pfaudier Co. — Recent analysis | 


York 5, N. ¥. Also available are |. 


“Motors: 





We have a continuing interest in the following: 


American Barge Lines Co. Common 
American Service Co. $3.00 Part. Pfd. 
Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. Common 
Consolidated Gas Util. Corp. Commen 
Hydraulic Press-Mfig. Co. Common 
Mastic-Asphalt Co. Common 
New Jefferson. Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 


“ST. LOUTS) 
Textron Inc. Common and Warrants 


Frailmobile Co. Common 
Western Light & Telephone Co. Common 








Stifel, Nicolaas & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Founded 1890 
St. Louis 


























NSTA Notes 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECURITY DEALERS 


Edward E Parsons, Jr., President of the National Security Trad- 
ers Association, Inc.,; announces the appointment of a Nominating 


Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 5,} _~ 


N.Y. 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 


—Brochure of articles they ‘have | 


been running in the Chronicle— |. 
write to Mark Merit, in care*ot | 
Schenley Distillers 

— ‘Avenue, New” York” 1 


Thermatomic Carben 
cular on interesting Se assanganee Ki 


Hoit, Rose -& ‘Troster, 74°Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N.¥i > 

Also available is a memorandum 

American Bantam Car and-a 


new analysis of :Panama Coca 


Cola. 


Wellman’ Engineering. 66.sDe- 
scriptive circular — Simons, .Lin- 

25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. ¥. 


Fashion Park, Inc. 
Western Light & ‘Telephone 


on current situation—First Colony } 
Corporation, 70. Pine. unos New. 
York 5, NY Y. 


First Securities Co. 


In New Location 

ig ens pre tn gmat 
ties ompany mem 
bers Chicago. Steck Exchange, an- 
nounce ‘the removal of *its-offices 
from 105 So. La Salle Street to es 
So. La’ Sallie Street; telephone and 
teletype numbers will remain the 
same. ‘The firm also announces 


wire to 





City: 


Also available isa circular. on 


York Cosreniitea. Peg ney 


the installation of a direct’ private 
Reynolds:& Co. 


D. Frederick Barton Josef C. Phillips E. G. Longwell 


“~ 


‘appointed. are: 
D. Frederick Barton, Senteninin Dillon & Co. « New York. 
Elmer G. Longwell, Boettcher \&. Co., Denver, uns . 
“James W. Means, Trust Co. of Geor; Atlanta, Ga 
teal me. G. Peterson (Chairman), afdt-Peterson & Co.,. St. 
s 
Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


\NSTA: ADVERTISING NOTES 
. The advertising committee of the National Security Traders Asso- 


‘gross for. the 1945 campaign. 

+ - Baltimore; Florida; Memphis, moe * Nashville, Detroit, Louis- 
‘ville; Cleveland, New Orleans, Dallas, St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
have made a very good start, with Only heat ponthoted rears trom | 
‘the larger cities. 

‘The committee feels the associations should do much better than 


getting in contracts at an early date. 
K.LM. the committee is most anxious to receive new ideas for 


cy securing of’ new contracts and towards increasing the space on 


the older. ones. 
Calendar of Coming Events 


| August 24, 1948—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 
August 26k. Sa Fath Notieael Sebuirit Traders Associati Inc, anavel |i 
1945——National s As 
26, Scleie toasting mad lestun of: akteere- SF 


meee eee ae eae ee ee 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST. IN: 

THE SECURITIES OF 

James Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Silica Co. 
North’n Pap. Mills Co. 
Central Elec. & Gas Ce.- 








; phot Be. ' 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Collins Radio Co. Pfd. & Com. 
Compo Shoe Machinery Central Telephone Co. 
Rochester Telephone Co. Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


LOW I & CO. 


225 EAST MASON ST. MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
_ PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0833 Teletype MI 488 








ce ee ee i ee —s aie ee mae See ee eee ani 
woo 2 ere 





CHICAGO 
TRACTION 
BONDS 





| Committee for the selection of a slate for the ensuing year. Those [Ih 


The NSTA- annual meeting will be held Aug. 28-30 at the Grend: 


‘ciation is happy. to report to the members that there is over $3,000 4} 


last year, and wishes to impress upon the members the necessity of |. 





: KITCHEN & CO. 
| 135 South La Salle Street | 
| Chicago 3, tll. | 
| | 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 











WE ARE ACTIVE IN 
Galvin Mfg. Corp. 
Coleman Co., Iné. 

Central Soya 
Chicago & Alton 3s 
Central Public Utilities 514 





— Foe 


HICKEY «& CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 





uy 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


*Howell Elec. Motors . 


Common 
qignete Gerp. 
*Cireular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
“ - “Chicago 4, Ilindis 


Teletype CG 361 Photie State 0101 | 








“We Rave An Interest In 


|] Central Coal and Coke |) 


Common 


Central Republic sar 
CHICAGO, ILL: — Rubert W. 
Chrest has. rt ape a the staff of 


St Salle eNireees et in Chrest,| 


who has recently been in indus- 
try, was formerly with Central 
kai! Company and prior 
was President of Chrest & 

., Ine., of Minneapolis. 


—< 
_ Announcements ' 


‘of personnel and office location changes 
‘deserve care in preparation. We 

be glad to suggest appropriate; f 
suitable for such advertisements, 


Consultation invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


y Incorporated 
Advertising in all its branches ~ 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 








a Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San er i 


Coa ANA RA 
c A ar mr 
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Western Light & Telephone 
Gruen Watch Company 
United Printers & Publishers 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Les Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Philadelphia 
Bank & ‘Insurance 


Stocks 


Philadelphia Transportation Co. 


. 3-6s 2039, Pid. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Poa geo 
ate cha 


Phila. Plane 
Locust 1477 

















Inland Gas 
Ist 64s 50% Paid 
Little Rock 
4’s 


Aldred:Inv. Tr. 
4%s °67 


Hot Springs. 




















Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 - 


Teletype PH 240 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
“Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 

All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 





| and the very real prospect of a 











| Paine,.Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
| and Stone and Webster & Blodget 
jare named..as underwriters. 








3 ‘Improvement Co., for 11 
(000, of its holdings in Nashville 





' exempted from competitive bid- 
* fennessee 








STROUD & 





Mid-Year Appraisal 


PHILADELPHIA BONDS 


A complete appraisal of all outstanding City 
of Philadelphia and Philadelphia School 
District issues has been prepared 
by us and we will be pleased 
to furnish this publication 
on request 


COMPANY 


Incorporated 
123 SO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Bell System Teletypes PH 296 & PH 297 
N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires REctor 2-6528 & 2-6529 


Pennsylvania Brevities 
Dealers Unperturbed by Market “Shake Out” 


Last week’s sharp reaction in 


the securities markets sent thou- 


sands of excited investors to their brokers and dealers, asking. “Is 


this it? Is the bull market over? 


Hadn't I better sell everything?” 


For the most part, Pennsylvania dealers prescribed confidence 
and faith and a bottle of salt tablets to relieve the ravages of ex- 


cessive perspiration. 


Typical comments were: 


a 





“Fundamentals haven't 

' changed overnight. Neither do 
. we believe that the market is 
forecasting. some dire and as yet 
unforeseen event. The technical 

: ‘corrections’ of an over-bought 
or over-sold market need be of 


vestor. whe buys sound valnes:at 
/ a discount.” 
Another: “Peace scares, includ- 
ersion 


‘end of the war in 1918 are not 
in point today..The continuation 
of the war. against ‘Japan provides 
an indefinite period for gradual 
and orderly adjustment. The final 
return to peace-time production 
may scarcely bring a ripple, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to stimulate fur- 
ther the buying of civilian goods 
which, by that time, will be in 
substantial availability.” 

A third: ‘Government orders 
for war goods will, of course, be 


subject to. constant.and’ unpredict- |.’ 


able revision until Japan is de- 
feated. The period of reconver- 
sion will bring uncertainties and 
irregularities in earnings. To off— 
set these, we have the carry-back 
provisions of excess profits taxes 


downward revision of tax sched- 

ules. Perhaps the most funda- 
mentally bullish factor is that 
dreamers and theorists are rapidly 
being eliminated from our politi- 
al economy.” 

Cerporation Notes 

_ Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
hes filed-a registration statement’ 
‘with the ip covering $5,500,000 
Ist 2%s, due 1975, and 72.292 
shares of $2.10 no par preferred. 


_ Proposed sale by United. Gas 


thas been 





Heating Co. 


z standing Series F 3%s_ at 


eo 


Natural Gas Lines is the pur- 
chaser. 


Sale of Pennsylvania. Electric 
Co.’s natural gas properties serv- 
ing Johnstown to Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., for $1,194,825, has. been 
approved by SEC. 


SEC has approved purchase: iby 
Pennroad: Corp.. of 59;400 shares 
Wheeling & Lake Erie: Rwy, com- 
mon for $4,365,900, thus clearing |: 
the way for Pittsburgh: & > West 
Virginia Rwy.’s” K ae cinco of debt 
reduction. 
ew. . 

On Julv 30.. Bethlehem: Steel 
Corp. will retire : its” ae: gg 
(Continued on pose 77) 





| Trailmobile Co. Preferred 


Offered by Hutton & Co. 


Offering . of 40,000 . shares of | 


$2.25 cumulative convertible pre-| 
ferred stock ($50 par) of ithe 
Trailmobile Co. was made July 2 


by a banking group headed by W. |’ 


E. Hutton & Co. The stock is 
priced to the public at $50 per 
share, plus accrued dividends. 
Other members of the underwrit- 
ing group are Paul H: Davis & 
Co., Bacon, Whipple & Co., Rein- 
holdt & Gardner; and Newhard, 
Cook & Co. 

The coOmvany was _ incorpor- 
ated in 1928 under the name of 
The Trailer Co. of America and is 
the outgrowth of — businesses 
founded in 1840. It is the second 
largest 
trailers in the United States. Dur- 
ing the war period the company’s | ket 
trailers: had been used: by all 
branches- of -the armed services 


and it has received the Army- 


Navy “E” three times: B obtomit | 
- compariy. intends to 


‘tthe war the 
continue to manufacture, assem- 
distribute truck-trail- | 


ble, sell and 
ers and semi-trailers, truck-trail- | 
er bodies, dollies, truek bodies and 
cabs . for .tractors Base trucks. | 
Plants are’ located at 

Ohio, Charlotte, North: 


‘and at Berkeley,’ California with | 


branches in’ 32: states: ~ ~ 


' Of the’ tiet proseeila t6“be #e> | 


ceived from the sale of this stock, 
$395,325 will be used to redeem. 


the presently outstanding 7% cu- |! 
mulative preferred ‘stock, and»the |, 


manufacturer of truck- | be 
lange guppy i ghar ra Sh pe mar- |. 


H.|| fortunate 





CLEARANCE 


transactions. 


For Insurances on Lives 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





We offer to Brokers. and. Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department for handling: the clearance. of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cest is very amiioaté. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACILITIES 
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and Granting Annuities 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 

















and this was 
also first 
passed in 1943, 
is that -if the 
property is 
privately held, 
and acquired 
by the Au- 
thority, either 
by the pur- 
chase of the 
physical assets 
or the. stock, 
a “Certificate 
of Public Con- 
venience,” is- 
sued by the: 
‘Public Utility 
Commissionof:. 
the Common- 
wealth: of 


Kling 
‘Pennsylvania. 


Edward -W. 


owns.a water or sewer system and 
creates .is own Authority; . it. may 


‘without. such. a--Certificate. . 
| ‘The Public Utility Cohumisgeion 


einige Argh a =a 


forthcoming for:.at: beast six 
months, and: probably: longer. - 
' ‘na market-such.as we have 
| Soe Sen te Nene conn ae: 


‘an manorial or falling pei Mh 
its seriousness would be greatly 
enhanced. 


Sewage Dispesal- Plants 


During the last session of the 
Legislature an Anti-Stream. Pol- 
lution Law was passed which will 
make it mandatory, as soon as 
materials. are available, for many 


disposal plants. A great-propor- 
tion will be done by the. creation 
of Sewer Authorities. This will 
for a time at least greatly increase 
the number of probable and ac- 
= Authorities. It. can readily 
‘seen that with an unusually 


the above mentio: 

ould Be very serious indeed. 

might be that to: 
certain members of the-Cémmis- 
sion would give their full-time to 
‘Authorities, when necessary. In|’ 
any ‘case; ‘something’ should be 
done to eliminate - present. —_ 
| ~ thing* which. is—un-— 
and: will be. hard . to | 
' work out is that the legal, en ! 





balance will be used:-to cnt oi 
additional fecititics aeubfor works iw 
~ "jng’ capital. -- 


Pennsylvania Municipals 


Practically a new law was written and enacted by the last session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature regulating the creation of Authorities 
and the issuance of Authority Bonds. 

There is no doubt that a strictér law_was much needed. Both the 
recipient of the utility service and the holder of the bonds. are now 
much better protected. The most eat thon of the new requirements, 





municipalities to construct sewage |. 


matters, | 


R*. af York 20, N 


: perts to use the Docter’s sys- 
| tem of the “ability to pay.” 


_ One thing which is sadly lack- . 


‘}ing is that gas and electric prop- 


erties are. not included in the 


-| Act. It is so advantageous to the 
| taxpayer and utility user that an 


actual. day of reckoning.be put on 
the debt that these should defi- 


“| mitely be added in the not too dis- 


tant future. 
| By and large the law is a good 


‘| one “and one’ which will be bene- | 
‘| ficial to the utility user, the tax-- 


ayer and last but not least, the 


investor. 


is - required> If. a. municipality | i 


sell the system -to the. uthartty ; 


lis _an, august -andlearned. bedy of | N. 
men.. They. demand every detail |: 
aud rightly so,-ancé probe. it.to the |: 
‘utmost. 'They.are long-on: caution | 


theught: in: 
that the Certifieate- will not. be. 


May. 31, 1945 — available on re-. 


White & Com- 


quest from J. 
Building, 


pany, Union Ceotvel 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

' Guide te United Nations and 
Allied Agencies—United Nations 
Information. Office, 610 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, New. York— 


paper. 


Money and the Post-War World 
—The story of the United Na-- 
tions Monetary and Financial 
Conference—United Nations .In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Ave- 
oy New York 20, N. Y.—paper— 


Towards Freedom. in ‘the Air— 
Baas story of the International | 
Conference—- 


t| Civil Ac keeben, 


United Nations Information” Of- 
fice, 610 Fifth Avenue, New Pease 
20, N. gna 

- War and Peace Aims— Aims—Extracts. 
ma statements of of: United Bok 
5 to the United Na hen - 
ea iaiee: Nations- Informa-_ 
‘tion Office, ~ ‘Fifth Avenue, - 


Ml a ti dee 
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MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE 


Common 
A Sound Utility Equity. 


Earned 89c. per share for the four months ending April 30, 
% over the same period last year. 


Excellent management—good growth factor—conservatively 
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Sees Dangers in Low Interest Rates 


National City Bank Holds It Might Tend to Divert Money 
Into Speculative Investments and Promote Inflation. 
The July Monthly Bank Letter of the National City Bank of New 


York discusses, among other curre, 
‘ of the decline in interest rates. 


-t topics, the nature and the effects 


‘veferring to the Treasury’s policy 


: of restricting Government bond purchases of commercial banks to 
the very short-term and the long-term marketable issues, the letter 


comments: 





“The market. for outstanding ® 


government securities has con- 
* tinued to reflect the flow of com- 
mercial bank funds into the long- 
-er-term higher-yielding issues. 
While this tendency stems basic- 
ally from a growing confidence 
- among investors generally that 
‘they can’t be hurt ‘reaching out 
into the longer maturities, as re- 
* corded at some length in- the 
‘March issue of this Letter and 
‘ again more’ briefly a month ago, 
‘ it Has received added stimulus 
- since the announcement of the 
- terms and conditions of the 7th 
War Loan. These greatly re- 
stricted the volume of intermedi- 
ate and long-term securities avail- 
- able to banks; either on subscrip- 
- tion or by purchase in the mar- 
‘ ket. Not only were the commer- 
cial banks again—as in the 6th 
War Loan—excluded from sub- 
scribing any portion of their com- 
- mercial deposits, but even their 
: already limited right to participate 
_in proportion to savings deposits 
was further restricted by exclud- 
ing the marketable 2%s and 2's, 
thus leaving available to banks 
only F and G savings bonds, %% 
certificates, and 1%% bonds— 
and even these in amounts lim- 
ited, as before, to 10 per cent 
of savings deposits or. at the 
* maximum $500,000. 
_ «“With-these restrictions upon 
, Sibseription to; new -issues; banks: 


seeking an outlet for their funds: 


‘have been forced to turn to issues. 
- already traded in the market. . At 
_ the same -time,. the. supply of 
* bonds coming. on the market from 
’ secondary ‘sources, particularly 
. institutional investors, has been 
. cut Geaen by the Treasury request 
- not to existing issues in con- 
' nection with war loan’ subscrip- 
' tions except for. “normal portfolio 
» adjustments,” and by the limiting 
: of subscriptions to the new .1%% 
' bonds to individuals (except for 
the small amounts permitted 
' against savings deposits in com- 
' mercial banks). 


“The banks, in consequence, 


' anticipating ‘a. scarcity in, the), 


- floating supply. of the intermedi- 
_ate maturities needed to sustain 
' earning ‘power; have sought. to 

build up» their portfolios out. of 
existing issues available in the 

market. While Treasury secur- 
ities of short maturity have been 

' relatively neglected, and prices 

' (except for bills which are pegged 

by the Federal Reserve Banks) 
| have tended at times to sag, in- 
, termediate and longer maturities. 
: eligible for bank investment have 


: ' » been in heavy demand, with some 


| banks reaching. all the way out to 
the 2%s of 1967-72 and forcing 
| that issue to.a 2.19% basis. These 
| Soot stems Dre eentoy nario) 
| seceieaiaires te ‘the bank elig- 


bie list, raise... question: 6s 0.’ 


timate effect, if continued, 
upon the: ner entire” ‘structure of in- 


Analyzing: the: “effects: of the; 
elem policy on non-banking. 





investment policies, the monthly 
letter states that “while thus far 
the yields of long-term govern- 
ments ineligible for bank invest- 
ment (as exemplified in the 2%s 
of 1965-70) and of triple A cor- 
porates have failed to show de- 
clines comparable with those of 
bank eligibles, it remains to be 
seen. how long these widening 
spreads can persist. Should a 
continuing scarcity of intermedi- 
ate issues force a further decline 
in yields in this maturity range, 
there will be strong temptation 
for non-banking investors ordin- 
arily favoring these maturities 
to stretch out their investments 
into the long-term bank ineligible 
2%s and high grade corporates 
still yielding relatively high rates. 
This might be accompanied by 
some spilling over of bank funds 
into high grade corporates if 
yields on the long-term bank 
eligibles go lower.” 

“Such moves,” continues . the 
analysis, “to the extent that they 
take place, would exert pressure 
on yields of high grade corporates 
and long-term government “issues 
not eligible for commercial banks, 
and might eventually drive these 
rates also to lower levels. This 
would mean cutting still further 
the rates upon which insurance 


companies, savings banks, chari- 


table and educational institutions, 


‘trust and pension-funds, and:other. 
long-term investors .depend. it 


would tend to divert investmen 


| money into-more speculative em- 
‘ployment ard -promote. inflation. 


There is no doubt that the recent 
advances in stock prices and in 
real estate, which have been 
causing so much concern in Wash- 
ington, are in part a reflection of 
the decline in.interest rates.” 

As-to the dangers involved an 
abnormally low level of interest 
rates, the circular quotes the au- 
thority of Chairman Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve System, and of 
the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 


“Chairman Eccles, of the Boaid 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System,” the-circular states, 

“stressed the deleterious effects. of 
letting interest. rates get too low]: 
when he said in a. speech in the 
late Fall of 1940: 


‘Excessively low interest rates 
tend. ultimately to induce in- 
flated prices of governments, 
municipals, and other high 
grade. securities. The effects 
are -reflected in credit lines 
generally, and are felt by in- 
Surance companies, savings 

». banks, educational institutions, 
and other fiduciaries represent- 
ing the accumulations of many 
millions of ‘our people, small as 
-well as large savers. 

Moreover, this creates a 
_ future problem for monetary 
‘authorities because at such may a 

as it may become necessary 
curtail Saather: credit esuiviat exvansion, 

. safeguard -against infla 


Armstreng Cork. Co. of Lan- 
caster has called a special 
stockholders’ meeting Sept. 5, 

. to vote on the authorization of 
. 250,000 shares of new preferred. 
It will be proposed that 161,522 
shares will be issued presently, 
52,994 shares to retire present 
preferred and 108,528 shares to 
raise $11,000,000 new capital. 


The Elliott Co. of Jeannette 
stockholders have approved the 
reclassification of certain author- 
ized and unissued stock into a 
new issue of 40,000 shares 5% 
cum. preferred, for which a regis- 
tration statement has been filed. 


Directors of Warner Co., Phila- 
delphia, met in special session 
last Monday to iron out the few 
remaining wrinkles in the com- 
pany’s plan of reclassification. 
Details of the plan, which will 
provide for the retirement of the 
present first and second preferred 
issues through an exchange of se- 








tionary developments, this step 

cannot be taken without caus- 

ing a decline in the price of 

outstanding securities.’ 

“Only little more than a month 
after the above statement by 





Cheirmen Eccles. a snecial renort 
to the Congress by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the presidents of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council contained 
the following declaration: 


serves interest rates have fallen | 
to unprecedentedly fetes levels. 
Some of them are 

the reasonable readve ér 


raising serious, long-term ‘prob- 
-‘lems for the future well-being 
of our charitable and educa- 
tional ‘institutions, for the hold- | 
ers of insurance policies and 

. Savings. bank accounts, and for 
_the .national economy as a 

whole.’ 

“It should be possible to lessen 
the danger of. further decline in 
the long-term investment rate, 
with injurious effects as de- 
scribed, by either (a) unpegging 


to advance, thus~attracting more 
bank funds into the nearer ma- 
turities, or (b) increasing. the sup- 
ply of intermediate issues and 
making them available to banks— 
preferably by direct offerings af- 
r the drives—which would sat- 
y their needs without bidding 
up prices and forcing down yields 
of outstanding issues. While a 
desire to limit bank earnings has 
been indicated to be responsible 
in part at least for. the present. 
official policy of restricting the 
supply of securities available to 
‘banks to the short, low-yieldi 
maturities, it may be questio 
whether this constitutes: wise pol- 
‘icy, especially in view of the col- 
lateral effects. upon. the general: 
‘structure of interest rates outlined | 
‘above. 
-' “Undoubtedly a helpful factor a 
acc a further decline in 
ong-term interest rates generally 
‘would be for Treasury to, 
to| make clearer its “to con- 








‘tinue’ feodante' of 290% ‘bonis in 
~ subsequent’ war loans’” =~ 


the short rates and allowing them]... 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 76) 


curities, is expected to be made 
public shortly. 
{ 


Cash or equivalent in the hands 
of the Trustees of Pittsburgh 
Railways Co. was. reported last 
week to be in excess of $18,600,- 
000. Gross revenues are continu- 
ing slightly in excess of the same 
period in 1944. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
& Iron Co. has registered 412,- 
596 shares of new common, to- 
gether with warrants to pur- 
chase the same number of 
shares, proceeds from which 
will be used to retire $9,799- 


- 155. general mortgage 6s. Prin- 


cipal underwriters are Drexel 
& Co. and Harriman, Ripley & 
Co. 


The SEC has granted John H. 
Ware, 3d, of Oxford, Pa., permis- 
sion to purchase 300 shares Ham- 
burg Gas & Fuel Co. common and 


, 600 shares Pen Argyl Gas Co;-com- 


mon, both par $50. Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas Co. has agreed to 
sell its interests in Hamburg and 
Pen Argyl for $9,000 and $22,500, 
respectively. 


Merger of Jacobs Aircraft En- 
gine Co. with Republic Industries 
Inc., which owns approximately 
85% of Jacobs stock, has been ap- 
proved by stockholders. Jacobs 
common will be exchanged for 
Republic $25 preferréd on: the 
basis of three shares of Jacobs 


‘Because of the excess re-|for one of Republic. 


Pittsburgh Plate 
ve calleda special 
meeting for Aug. 


af aie eetons § 


an @€asy money- policy, and Sed 29, ts vete upon ‘2 proposed: 
| split of each present $25 par | 
| common into four shares of new || 


$10 par common. 


In. its first public financing, 
Blossom Products Co., Allentown, 
will sell $300,000 ist 4%s, 1955, 
to increase’ its working capital. 
The issue will -be- underwritten 


and offered by Warren W. York | 


& Co, 


' Personnel Notes 
Isaac W. Roberts, president 
Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, has been elected a director 
of Pennsylvania R.R. to succeed’ 
Thomas Newhall, ° reulenne.. 


+4 


Chiktles’ e 8 Whitehead, 
president, has been elected presi- 
dent of General Steel Castings 
Corp., succeeding Harrison Hob- 
litzelle who pacnney chairman of 
the board. 

rr — 


Reports Promotions — 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Fidel-|} 


ity-Philadelphia Trust Co: reports 


‘the promotions of F. Travis Coxe 
to Vice-President and Secretary, 


Kenneth G. LeFevre to Vice- 
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President and Treasurer, and. | 


FaeryC. Barnes to Vice-Presi-|} 
rah Sipe hues : 


dent, 





Pennsylvania :- 
and New Jersey, ; 


ne Bonds 
Dolphin hin & Co. 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N. xX 
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Maine Central 414s, ‘60 
Maine Central Pfd. 
2 eae nats g 


Risemuamd se 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP..0425°: : Teletype BS 259 
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Burlington Mills Preferred 
Offered by Syndicate 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and as- 
sociates on July 3 offered to the 
public 150,000 shares of 4% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, ($100 par) 
of Burlington Mills Corp. The 
stock was priced at $104 per share 
plus accrued dividends. Proceeds 
of the sale of the new issue are 
to be devoted principally to the 
prepayment of a 3% promissory 
note in the amount of $8,000,000 
due Nov. 1, 1959, callable at 
102.79% and accrued interest, and 
_ te the redemption of 58,602 shares 
of 5% cumulative preferred stock 
' redeemable at $108.50 per share 
‘and accrued dividends. - Burling- 
ton’s common stock outstanding, 
totalling 1,723,376 shares, will 
its only other capital stock when 
these refunding operations are 
effected. 


-Burlington and its subsidiaries 
are the largest producers_of fab- 
rics made from rayon and other 
‘man-made fibers’in the —v: 
In addition, it is engaged ‘to 
limited extent in the produntines 
of cotton yarns and in fabrics 
made from cotton or combinations 
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Railroad Securities 


Union 


In last week’s reaction, all railroad securities shared in the 
general weakness, even those entitled to the highest grade invest- 
ment rating. Union Pacific was a case in point, reacting from 136 to 
128 at this writing, at which level the stock yields 4.65% on the 
basis of the $6 dividend currently being paid. 

U. P. is a rare combination of railroad, investment trust and oil 


As a railroad property ® 


company. 
it is very efficient, in the ten 
years 1931-40 carrying through 
to -net- operating income before 
Federal taxes 15.6% of gross rev- 
enues, as compared with a Class 
I average of 14.7%. As an invest- 
ment trust U. P. owns over $55 
million of miscellaneous railroad 
securities, -including large blocks 


jot Tilinois Central common and 


, New. York . Central, 


Pennsylvania and_ large’ blacks of 
bonds including 


Baltimore & Ohio Refunding 


1.1063, 
5s, New York Central Refunding 


4s, etc. These-holdings are ex- 
clusive of important transporta- 
tion companies wholly owned or 
controlled’.and operated in con- 
junction with its own transporta- 
tien needs. The important com- 
nies in this regard include 
acific Fruit Express, 50% owned, 
frem which Union Pacific derived 
$2,520,000 in dividends in 1944 
and Union Pacific Coal Company 
from which it derived dividends 
of. $950,000, also in 1944. 
Since 1936 when oil was dis- 
covered on Union Pacific’s prop- 
erty in the Wilmington Field lo- 


cated in the Los Angeles harbor. 


area, earnings from this source. 
have risen substantially, Whereas 
earnings from 1938-41 inclusive, 
averaged approximately $4 mil- 
lion during ‘the three succeeding 
years, the average was slightly 
over $8 million with $7,681,000 
being derived in 1944. 
eee the Pocohontas car- 





, Union Pacific has a record 
of af aextanes and dividend stability 
almost second to none among the 
larger carriers hauling a diversi- 


be | fied list of commodities. In fact 


dividends have been paid regu- 
larly throughout the entire cen- 
tury, ranging from $3.50 per share 
to $11.50 per share to 1918, $10 
per share from 1918-to 1931, in- 
clusive, and at the rate of $6 per 
share from July 1932 to the pres- 


ent time. . 
Union Pacific has benefited 


with cotton yarns. In each of the 
past 10 years it has required ap- 
proximately 10% of the total, 
rayon yarns made in this country, 
excluding tire cord yarns. Bur- 
lington’s 46 plants are located in 
North Carolina, -Virginia, and 
Tennessee, within easy reach of 
_ large rayon producing cen- 
rs. 





Pacific 





from the war as have all of the 
Class I carriers, gross revenues 
mounting from an average of $150 
million during the depression to 
$506 million in 1944 and net earn- 
ings available for charges from 
an average of $35 million to $76.2 
million in 1942 and $63 million 
average during . the three war 
years 1942-44, 

Financial position has strength- 
ened during the war, net current 
assets rising from $37.6 million at. 
the end of 1939 to $1619 million | than 
as of March. 31, 1945. This. latter | 
figure is an understatement, how-} 
ever, in that excess profits tax 
refunds of $188 million are 
carried as a deferred asset and 
cther deferred assets include 
freight and B sornggea:_ yi settlements. 
due from other railroads of $31.9 
million, offset by corresponding 
items of $20.4 million in unad- 
justed credits on the liability side 
of- the. balance sheet, which will 
contribute an additional $10 mil- 
licn when these accounts will 
have been settled. Still further, 
Union Pacific at the end of 1944 
earried its -unamortized emer- 
gency facilities being depreciated 
on a five year emergency basis, at 
$36.5 million or $16.42 per share. A 
substantial portion of this amount 
will be translated into net current 
assets (in the form of credits) 
when the Japanese war .has 
reached its final phase. All in 
all, therefore, net current assets, 
adjusted to the items referred to, 
would probably reach about $200 
million. 


Union Pacific is one of the few 
railroads which has not retired | 





any debt during the war period, 
in fact in the past 8 years net! 
debt has increased $27.2 million. 

This inerease was brought about 
by substantial purchases of equip- 
ment finaneed thro equines 
trust certificates. nion Pacific 
concentrated. on zthening its 
working. capital rather .than on 
retiring debt, because in 1946 and 
1947 $151,191,500 of bonds mature. 
Whether Union Pacific will choose 
tc refund these in part, or 
whether they will choose to re- 
tire all of these maturities out 
of treasury funds, is conjectural. 
If for the purposes of this article 
we assume that these maturities 
will be retired, net interest sav- 


ings, without allowance for tax 











Seaboard Railway Company 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. Co. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Co. 


We will discount profits and assume losses in the above 


“when issued” 


contracts 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 











million annually, equivalent to} 
$3 per share on the common. 
This would effect a marked 


change in the funded debt of the | 


company, total debt following 
these retirements then being $217 
million as against $373.2 milliort 
eurrently, and total fixed charges 
$7.57 million as against $14.11 cur- 
rently. This represents a reduc- 
tion of 41.84% in debt and 46.60% 
in fixed charges. 

Many. students of railroad fi- 
nance believe that gross revenues 
for the western roads will greatly 
exceed the 1941 gross, particularly 


for those carriers operating in the: 


far west which has been greatly 
industrialized during the war pe- 
ried. It is not too optimistic to 

st gross revenues of 
-million or $100 million - greater 

than .those*of the 1930s and as- 
suming. operating ratios . similar 
to thene’ of -1938-40 inclusive, and 
making allowance for other in- 
come from its investments, we 
can envisage, assuming full retire- 


ment of 1946 and 1947 maturities. 


out of treasury- resources, cover- 
age of new fixed charges of over 
7 times, earnings of over $45 on 
the 995,431 shares of $4 non- 
cumulative preferred and approx- 
imately $19 per share on 2,222,910 
shares of common. This would 
centrast with actual earnings of 
$6.96 per share in 1940 (unad- 
justed to debt retirement as out- 
lined herein), $11.19 per share in 
1941, $26.14 in 1942. $18.58 in 1943 
and $16.68 in 1944. Earnings for 
the first five months of 1945 are 
equal to $6.30 (again unadjusted) 
and for the full year should ex- 
ceed those of a year ago, possibly 
reaching as much as $18 per 
share. 

As indicated, Union Pacific has 
always been entitled to a high 
grade investment rating, has al- 


ways enjoyed impregnable finan- 


cial strength even during the 


depths of the depression, and with 
the further rehabilitation of rail- 


{accrued dividends, 





\F. Eberstadt & Co. 
‘Offers Elliott Co. Preferred 


F. Eberstadt & Co. on July 3 
publicly offered 40,000 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock 
($50 par) of Elliott Co. at $51 per 
share and accrued dividends, Net 
proceeds of this financing, es- 
timated at $1,924,000 will be used 
to redeem, at $54 per share and 
any shares. of 
542% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the company not 
converted into common stock. 
Over 70% of the shares of 542% 
preferred stock originally issued 
have already been converted. Re- 
cent market prices of the 544% 
preferred stock and common stock 


$250 | of the company would make it ad- 


ventaanen for holders: of the re- 
maining shares to convert their 
54%% preferred: steck. eather: Sa" 
allow it to be redeemed - 
ingly, the company expects that 
substantially all of the $1,924,000 
will be available to it as additional 
working capital. 

Until the date fixed ine redemp- 
tion, the outstanding 54%% pre- 
ferred will be convertible into 
common stock at the rate of 2.77 
shares of common for each share 
of preferred. Those shares of 
common now reserved for conver- 
sion which are not issued for that 
purpose will be sold to the under- 
writer for resale to the public at 


a later date. 


Lt. Col. Tabler With 
Brooke, Stokes in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Lt. Col. 
Otis F. Tabler, formerly with 
Brooke, Stokes & Co. in Washing- 
ton, is now associated with the 
Philadelohia office, 15th and 
Locust Streets. 





—a 


road credit we would anticipate 
an inerease in dividends possibly 
to the ald rate of $10 per share. 
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adjustments, would amount to $6.5 
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Hasten V-J Day! 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 70) 
saw the possibility of a whip- 
saw. So all the advice to buy 
was limited to certain and 
specific prices (for the stocks 
given) and stress was made on 
‘the stops. 
at . 








* 





Last week practically every 
issue recommended became 
available. In itself this easy 
buying was suspicious. Any- 
thing that comes easy, partic- 
ularly in the market, has some 
‘kind of catch to it: Unfor- 
tunately there is nothing ob- 







selling. The obvious seidom 
appears until the damage has 
- been done. News, of what- 
ever character, that may have 
an effect on the trend seldom 
becomes news in the accepted 
sense until after the fact. 
4 7% 7% 

In sidivieiing stops, wherever 
purchases are recommended, 
this effect of sudden news is 

-taken into account. The 
major difficulty with stops is 











originally anticipated. Yet 
even this loss may eventually 
be smaller than _ holding 
through in the conviction that 


right. It.is this latter belief 
which furnishes most of the 


owns his securities outright. 





ing stocks for long periods. 
In fact this column has recom- 





at.a time. But this long-pull 






- only when the action of the 






the rest of the market, con- 
tinues favorable. It is here 
that we find the basic differ- 
ence between the outright 
buyer and the margin trader. 
The former believes himself 


safe in the assurance that out~ 
right ownership eliminates 
him from the vicissitudes of 
market trends. He is a per- 
petual bull. “All’s right with 
the world and God’s in his 
heaven,” to paraphrase the 
poet, is his philosophy. It’s a 
comfortable philosophy, but 
thoroughly unrealistic. The 
stock market is a ‘segment of 






- escape its fortunes and mis- 
_ fortunes by a ‘belief in any 
_ cliche. 

'_. - A competent margin trader 
- not burdened: by any “‘owned 
4 outright” false sense of secur- 
ity, gets in when he thinks 
| the time is propitious and gets 

_ | out when certain indications 
’ | appear. Sometimes he takes 
_ ~ Josses. But usually his prof- 


‘| cidentally the hardest thing | bought at 30 was stopped at | acquired at 31, with a stop at 
3412, with a profit of 4142/2812 and currently is about 


!to do is to take a. loss. 


In advising stops I try to 
hit a norm. Sometimes they 
bring losses but the profits 
make up for them. ‘For -ex- 
ample you had American For- 
eign Power 2d Pfd. at 2734 
with a stop at 26. Stock broke 
and your loss was 1% points: 


points, leaving .you with a 
black figure of about 1 point. 
You also have a paper profit 
in- Big. Steel of about 10 
points. You bought it at 56 
with a stop-at 65 (currently 
about 68). _Against that you 
have three stocks in the red. 


Western Union bought at 
4834 was stopped at 47 -mak- 
ing another 1%4 
Total loss was 34 points. To 
offset that Jones & Laughlin 


vious about easy buying, or |. 








that once a stock breaks the 

_ Stop point it automatically be- | ; 
comes a market order. In a|' 
disorganized market this may |. 
make the loss greater than |, 


everything will work out al-|. 


ammunition for the long pull |, 
holder, or the holder who |) 


‘Ihave Pir is against hold- || 


mended retention for months | 
. holding should be maintained) 
specific stocks, in relation to |. 


‘our. civilization and you can’t | 








its take care of them. In- 








19, stop is 16. 


point: loss.|18. Flintkete came 





about 29. 








--51,7% FOR WAGES $323,640,000 
34,32% TO SUPPLIERS $214,850,000 
8.89% FOR TAXES $55,650,000 















A. M. Byers was bought at 
It’s now about 
in at 
2912,.. stop. at. 28 and is now 
White Motors was 


30. 
ok 2k kK 

If all four stocks are stopped 
out the results would be a 7 
point loss against which you’d 
have about 10 points profit. 
So you'd still be ahead and 
have money with which to try 


mentioning profits accepted 
in the past few months, prof- 
its which were actual and not 
on paper. If you're interest- 
ed in knowing what they 
were I suggest you look at the 
back copies of the column for 
the past six months or so. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 














again when conditions permit. 


loss I am using only paper fig- 








$626,000,000 IN WAR BUSINESS 
2.16% FOR DIVIDENDS $13,520,000, 
1.04% FOR DEPRECIATION $4390000. 
88% FOR RECONVERSION $5,500,008, 
(11% LEFT IN BUSINESS $4;450,000 ima 


ures. 


* * * {The views 


In computing the profit and ane bolneide 





I. purposely avoided 







































7 Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— 
1941 Hiteadprine, ts yr be Spe de nap 

assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and 
roeians teak Gale Pee rose from 23,000 to 36,565. 
in the same period, and it added almost a million square feet of 
floor space to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and 
in production are many more‘war orders. 


Changes in War Requirements 


Free Space for Peacetime Work 


Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities 
devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- 
mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- 
tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime 
body manufacturing. 


New Foundry Established 


In Cleveland 


The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to make post- 
war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been 
experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last 
year, it put into operation on war work a Jarge new (Bn yrinak in 
Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusivel licensed 
under what is known as the “ Castings > This 
will soon be available for making intricate and fine castings for 


Plans Laid for Postwar — 
Plumbing Ware-Market _ 


- Briggs is also 4 to re-enter. the } ware market 


cu atenge cosle. On September 30, W000 tee John Douglas Com- 


on 


pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was purchased—one of the country’s 
oldest independent manufacturers of plumbing ware and pluntb- 
ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 


pil ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 


able, in Os ere one rey ee 


_ ware for practically all purposes. 


: tinue tobe 
; inthe 
alwa come first. 


} 


1944 Profits After 
Taxes Were $5,307,161.10 


Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
gotiation of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
costs arising from-the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
$5,239,350.74 in 1943. 


The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 
domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as~ 
sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
as compared with current assets of. viiehepees wet: and current 
liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 


The Company paid a $2.00 dividend per share of stock in 1944, 
the same as in 1942 and 1943. 


To Spend $10,000,000 
Retcnvereion. 


Briggs’ fattare plane eal: foe she exptunifinee eproaimately 
$10,000,000 for reconversion, re-equipping and new machinery, 
However, the believes that its principal job must con- 

war until final victory has been achieved 
‘ntl that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMbANY— DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


IN WARTIME: 
BODIES FOR BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, 
TANKS AND AMBULANCES, AND 
BOMBER . TURRETS. 


' 


IN PEACETIME: 
BODIES FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS, PLUMBING WARE, AND NONs« 
FERROUS CASTINGS. 





ALOIS EY CEG LEOMINSTER EIN RET I IEE 5 TEEN EOIN IEN CSE SNOT ENT nS 





expressed in thig 
article do not necessarily at any 
with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


BANK OF AMERICA 
SHARES 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


PRIMARY ‘MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


Hurr, Geyer & HEcuHT 


New York 5 Besten 9 Chicago 4 
67 ‘Wall Street 10 Post Office Square 231 S. La Salle Street 
WHitehall 3-0782 HUBbard 0650 FRanklin 7535 


NY 1-2875 CG-105 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
‘PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISO, SEATTLE 

TELEPHONES TO 
HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 PORTLAND, Enterprise 7008 
PROVIDENCE, Enterprise 7008 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


In recent years fire insurance companies have so broadened their 
operations that the name “fire insurance company” has become al- 
most a misnomer. According to tabulations prepared by the Alfred 
M. Best Co., 77% of their 1920 aggregate premium volume was in 
fire risks, while in 1941 and 1942 the proportion in fire risks had 
dropped to 48.3%; in 1944 it was 54.5%. 

Since 1920, by five-year intervals, the record is as follows: 

TABLE I 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scetland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E..C. 1 
49+ Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Barlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 





FIRST CALIFORNIA,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
300 Montgomery Street 650 South Spring Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Teletype SF209-SF431 Teletype LA533 


OFFICES §N PRENCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 























Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 


The International Monetary Fund 


(Continued from page 67) 

Fund will succeed over the long; Professor Gottfried Heberler of 
run in furthering international | Harvard University points out the 
currency stability and interna-|term is not susceptible to easy 
tional monetary cooperation. In| definition. And yet vital practi- 
my opinion the proposed Interna-|cal policies rest on the particular 
me ee Fund will not ac-{ définition selected. 
compiish these particular pur- 
been My po Te for this sat 3. The Fund is a conglomerate of 
clusion can be su mmarized as local currencies. Lendable 
follows: assets approximate $4,000,000- 

000 as opposed to total quotas 
of $8,800,000,000. 




















NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
ndon, E. C. 


Total 
Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Eengs 
Colony 


Net Prem. Springler Earth- 


Leakage quake Misc.| 1. The purposes of the Fund are 
tp 4 diverse and the objectives in-| [¢ is estimated that the United 
consistent. States and other nations will con- Subse ibed Conti 
The listed objectives of the| tribute the following sums to the Menécee- Band £2'200,000 
Fund lack the singleness of pur-| gold.and currency portions of the|} qne sank conducts. every ription : @ 
pose and internal consistency es- | Fund:* banking and exchange. 
i ‘ Trusteeships and Executorsbips 
It is of interest that the 1944¢ ogre = _ aaena le oe Estimated ees and Local pereey _— undertaken ; 
premium volume constitutes aj Premium volume in this line! the Fund is-to concentrate on cur- aes came Ys 
, and compares with $1,048,-|for the. war years 1942 to 1944.| rency ‘stabilization or economic e kos eesartoe He to 
ef motor vehicle writings in- |} the average-volume of 1940-1941. emphasis in the Introductory Art-{ United States 688 2,062 
_ emeased steadily up.to 1941, when|-Curtailment of. driving in 1942) jicje of the Agreement. Its dual }|O'™er mations — 955 5,095 
the percentage was 26.2%. Ocean| and 1943 caused a sharp drop nature, resulting from an attempt pea 
‘marine writings have also been} from the pre-war loss.ratios.. Last| to fuse: the Keynes. and -White it har meneneaaies acakaen aan 
‘steadily increasing, to reach a| year, however; general deteriora-| pjans,; accounts for its obscurities|. No nation need have any dif- controls she-has peewee over her ’ 
ae of 22.2% in 1942. The rela-/| tion of automobiles coupled with! of language and augurs ill for its|ficulty in meeting its contribution | ¢) cian trade. stand in need pr od 
ely large percentage in mis-| higher costs of repairs and ré-|syuccess #§ _ . ge to the Fund inthe form of. local; .;.,; ; > ae 
ratio ra ies ra currencies, which can be-created | St@bilization. loan?: ‘The external 
’ foreign. exchange’ value of the 


2. Obscurities. exist in the. lan-jat will.5 | 
ruble has little, if-any, economic . 
"guage. -and -meaning of the) jt needs to be borne in -mind stemntticarsbe: Russlasdeeds would : 
' Agreement. that local currencies can be spent} have to’do with long-term credits: - 
; : In an address at the Lord May-| only in the nation of issue, franes| of an investment character. 
panies in their various lines of | for a group of 35 companies, from | or’s luncheon on October 4, 1944,| in France, rubles in Russia, etc.6|' The needs of each.nation should’ 
waderwriting during the past five | $58,636,000 in 1940 to $173,998,000| Sir John Anderson,- Chancellor | Often the possessor of local cur-| receive careful study and the 
years brings out some interesting|in 1942, but has since declined| of the British Exchequer, de-|rencies can spend the currency | credits extended should be geared» 
facts. to $91,720,000 in 1944. Loss ratios} scribed the Articles of Agreement| only if he has a ration card or| to those needs. There is no such 
have been as follows: ,|o£f ‘the In viatorial Monetary | export license, thing as a general stabilization 
,|Fund as a “difficult dogument,/ Ajthough the total quotas in the| problem. Conditions and require-. 
inevitably long and technical” and] Fund come to $8,800,000,000 hold-| ments vary greatly from nation to 
stated that it contained some| ings of gold plus those currencies | nation. 
obscurities of language” which} jin greatest demand (the lendable 
had led to misunderstanding and. assets) will probably not exceed 5. The eredit operations of the 
which must be clarified.2. $4,000,000,000. The United States]: - are so automatic in 
tivity. w i k An example.in point is théj supplies about 70% of the Fund’s character that no assurance is 
y wee mt Se peak, but by « ili given that its resources will 
April of that year the Govern-| Phrase “fundamental disequilib- | lendable assets.’ ia eee. peedaadhen! me 


assu lk of th rium.” A member is not to pro- : 
ag a pose a change in the par value|4. The credit operations of the; A member purchasing currency 
from the Fund must represent 


of its currency except to correct 


Inland Tornado 
& Hail Riot 


as Ls ¢ € 
0.3 0.2 0.0 0.5 


Motor Ocean 
Written Fire Vehicle Marine Marine 
($000) %e % % % Go 
890,000 77.0 10.0 5.5 2.5 
933,798 74.9 10.2 > s 
1930_ 909,551 70.9 12.0 3 

2935_ 685,672 68.9 14.5 

1940_ 917,291 50.9 25.7 - 

1944. 1,138,878 54.5 12.5 11. 


and Aden and Zanzibar 
Subscribed Capital____ 24,000,000 
£2,000,006 


Year— 


1920_ 
1925_ 


PGI > 
wweRoood 














rather than external. The stabil- 
bie ization of the franc would seem to ' 
6050] D€ a matter largely of checking | 

internal inflation: To cite still a- 
8,800; third case, does Russia, in view 





7,157 


eé@llaneous from. 1940 on, is due} placements, ‘moved — the 
te the inclusion of “extended; sharply up. 
eoverage.” Ocean marine experience was 
Analysis.of the experience of| greatly affected by war condi- 
_~greups of representative. com-|tions. Volume expanded rapidly, 


For example, the fire experi- 
ence of a selected group of 35 
cempanies, which collectively 
write about. 60% of total stock 
company fire volume, shows the 
fellowing trend in ratio of losses 
imeurred to premiums earned: 


1940 42.9% 
43.5% 





In 1942 enemy submarine ac- 





Fund are not related to eco- 


It will be noted that, as a re- 
sult of heavy fire losses during 
the war, the trend has been 
strongly up since 1942. The com- 
pany having the lowest loss ratio 
in 1944 was Hartford with 44.4%, 
while among those having the 
highest were: Fire Association, 
56.2%; Aetna, 56.5%; Ins. of North 
America, 57.2%, and Swiss Rein- 


Inland marine lines have _ in- 
creased in premium volume each 
year over the past five years. 
Again, figures are for a group of 
35 companies, which collectively 
write more than two-thirds of the 
total inland marine business writ- 
ten by stock fire companies. Their 
loss. ratio trend has been as 
follows: 


a 


(Art. IV, Sec. 5 (a) ). What is a 
fundamental disequilibrium? The 
Agreement gives no definition. 


“fundamental . disequilibrium.” 





Average 


nomic need. 

Quotas determine the net bor- 
rowing power of member nations. 
and for this reason. certain 
countries at Bretton Woods en- 


deavored to secure the maximum 
possible amount. The results in 
some instances, according to The 


Economist (London) were ludi- 


Generally speaking, all times} crous.® 


that such purchases are consis- 
tent with the purposes of the 
plan. These purposes, however, 
are very broad and even this re- 
quirement along with all other 
restrictive provisions in Article 
V. Section 3 (a) may be waived 
by the Fund in its discretion.9 
Presumably only after a series 
of transactions have taken place 
can the Fund, after some delay, 


have suffered under war condi-}| In general the quotas are not 


tions, and underwriting profits| related to need or to capacity to| limit or deny the use of its re- 
have been below normal. Another] repay and hence cannot be com- | S50urces to a member nation. The 
burden.of proof rests on the Fund 


: factor contributing to these re- ed to lines of credit established : 

panies, which write about three- | Average sults has been a a anattng of ¥ commercial banks, which are|t© show that its resources had 
fifths of total automobile business| Extended coverage has grown| tp, downward trend in rates. es-| based upon a careful review and| been misused. This will be dif- 
written by stock fire companies, | rapidly during the last few years, pecially in certain states. How-| appraisal of all relevant financial | ficult to demonstrate inasmuch as 
has been as follows: undoubtedly, influenced by the ever, increased volume has pro-| and economic: data} in’ which not|the Fund finances general debit. 
New England hurricane of Sep-| vided the companies with larger|only the need for funds but also| balances rt specific 
tember, 1938. and the hurricane| tunds for investment with the re-| the ability of the borrower to re-| transactions, and, in any event, 
along the Atlantic Coast in Sep-| suit that net investment income | pay is taken into consideration. |the use of the Fund's resources 
tember, 1944. The loss ratio trend,| 4¢ most companies in 1944 was by a large power will probably 


. . ‘national credit agen 
1941 to 1944, has been as follows: moderately better than in 1943. Mbt fs ge fey apse th ~ amma acca not be challenged.10 


Fire losses are still high as a/tary Fund, can operate success-|¢, The credit operations of the 
result of war conditions; as the] fully unless loans are tailored to Fund are without time limit. 
latter ease, the trend will un-|the specific credit needs of bor- It was the effort to remedy thi 
doubtedly reverse: The abnormal | rowing nations and unless careful defect in part that led to the i 2d 
conditions of today must eventu-|study is given to the nature of| ition of Section 14 in H. R. 3314. 
ally give place to the normal con-/|those borrowing requirements. | “7, testifying before the Com- 
ditions of a peace-time economy;|Some of the problems involved mittee on Banking and blast 
then, the loss ratios of all lines| become apparent by raising a few of the House of Representati cy 
will tend to resume their charac- | questions. What, for example, are (March 12, 1945) Mr. Har > 
teristic patterns. The market al-|the requirements of England for) white is reported to’ Raunt id 
ready appears to sense this, for | foreign credits, and in particular, | t5¢ i¢ would not only be so 
fire insurance stocks thus far this|for dollar credits in the imme- fectly legitimate but it wo id be 
year have shown a 10.6% greater|diate post-war period? Will) ynccted if nations i t 
appreciation than have the Dow/| France, in view of her large gold| <.ie, of their own ‘curr rr zo 
Tonec InA---triole (Nat-+ Tiges ra- | holdings. reauire an external loan ‘the Fund, did not fugiirchiaee th: se 
tios for the various lines, from for stabilization purposes? Unlike} cy rencies until after the ‘ 
| Best’s “Insurance News,” June, the British situation, France’s}—— ~~ ? Sspur~ 
- 1945.) ‘monetary problems are internal 


surance, 68.1%. 

Automobile experience over the 
past five years has been erratic. 
Less ratios of a group of 35 com- 
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ation of 5, 6, or 7 years. One of 
the thing sTreasuries and central 
banks have learned over the past 
20 years, he declared, is_ that 
many years may elapse before a 
payments is in balance. But surely 
nation’s international balance of 
loans for the period of ‘time en- 
visaged cannot be defined as 
short-term. 

According to one of the Amer- 
ican delegate to the Bretton 
Woods conference, Russia will 
.probably use the Fund to pur- 
chase capital goods. If this 
proves to be the case the Fund 
can scarcely be termed a revolving 
one from which nations are “to 
meet temporary shortages.”!2 

The advocates of the Fund point 
to the interest rate and recapture 
provisions of the Agreement as 
‘devices to force borrowing na- 
tions to repay loans. Interest 
rates begin at a low level, prog- 
ress slowly and would not deter 
excessive borrowings.13 The re- 
capture provisions are subject to 
exceptions and do not apply to na- 
‘tions whose monetary reserves 
are less. than their quotas and 
would not prove particularly ef- 
fective except in the case of those 
nations developing an active bal- 
ance of payments. These pro- 
visions would. not affect to any 
marked degree thosé nations likely 
to make greatest use of the re- 
sources of the Fund.!4 


7. The virtually automatic char- 
acter of the credit operations 
of the Fund preclude it from 
influencing internal monetary 
policy. 

True exchange stability pre- 
supposes and rests upon the sta- 
bility of internal price levels. To 
achieve internal stability, infla- 
tion which is now taking place in 
all nations would of necessity 
have to be checked. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is given 
no power to interfere with or to 
make recommendations concern- 
ing the domestic monetary and fi- 
nancial policies of member na- 
tions.15 In fact, it is enjoined 
from raising questions concerning 
“the domestic social or political 
policies” of those member nations 
requesting a change in exchange 
rates (Art. IV, Sec. 5 (f) ), and 
yet such policies are almost al- 
ways interrelated with financial 
action. 

In the loans which it spon- 
sored after the last war, the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the League 
of Nations found by experience 
that credits granted were soon 
dissipated unless the borrowing 
nation undertook to balance its 
budget and otherwise rectify its 
internal finances. 


8. Because it deals with the me- 
chanics rather than with the 
fundamentals of the exchange 
problem, the existence of the 
Fund would not promote ex- 
change stability. 

A member nation may propose 
changes in its exchange rate to 
correct fundamental -disequilib- 
ria. If the change, inclusive of all 
previous changes, does not ex- 
-ceed 10% of the initial par value 
‘of the currency, the Fund shall 
raise no objection. For changes 
beyond this amount the Fund 
-must concur. But Sir John An- 
derson, British Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer, has declared16 that 
the Fund is obliged “to allow a 
change..in exchange rates in 
order to 


of the statement is that the nation 
requesting the change is itself to 
determine whether it faces a 
“fundamental disequilibrium” and 


whether, in consequence, it is en- 
titled to alter its exchange rates. 
In other words, action is still uni- 
lateral. Consultation with the 
Fund becomes a mere formality. 
Sir John stated emphatically that 
England did not surrender “any 
ultimate right” to follow its own 
exchange policy.17 

The fundamentals of exchange 
Stability are the removal of trade 


correct a fundamental | 
disequilibrium.” The implication } 





barriers and the checking of in- 
flationary trends. 


9. The Fund conveys no assur- 
ance of the removal of ex- 
change controls on current ac- 
count. 

I raise this: point because the 
impression has been conveyed 
that the Fund does insure the re- 
moval of -.exchange controls on 
current account. Member nations 
retaining restrictions on. current 
account, are not compelled to re- 
mové them within a. stipulated 
period of time. Article XIV,:.Sec- 
tion 4, simply requires that five 
years after the Fund begins op- 
erations, and in each year there- 
after, any member retaining re- 
strictions on current payments 
shall consult with the Fund as to 
the further retention of such re- 
strictions:; The Fund may, if it 
deems action necessary in ex- 





| ceptonal circumstances, make rep-| must be admitted that the teeth| but that the Articles of Agree- 


resentations to any member that| given the Fund to enforce the! ment of the Fund do not in them- 


conditions. are favorable to the 
withdrawl of any particular re- 
strictions. After the lapse of a 
suitable time, the Fund.may de- 
clare a member ineligible to use 
the resources. of the Fund. 


The Articles of Agreement con- 
tain no definition of the phrase, 
“exceptional circumstances” Sec- 
tion 5, Article XIV, instructs the 
Fund to recognize the fact that 
the: post-war transitional period 
is one of change and adjustment 
and in making decision on re- 
quests occasioned thereby, it shall 
give the member the benefit. of 
any. reasonable doubt. A heavy 
burden is thus put.on the Fund to 
prove that exchange restrictions 
on current account should be re- 
moved. _Mr. E.. E. Brown, an 


-American delegate to the Bretton 


Woods Conference, stated!® “It 





withdrawl of restrictions on cur- 
rent payments now -in effect are 
weak.” 

Not only are member nations 
allowed, if they so desire, to re- 
tain exchange controls on current 
account through a_ transitional 
period of uncertain length, but 
they are permitted to impose such 
restrictions, where they did not 
previously exist, in case a cur- 
rency is declared scarce (Article 
VII, Section 3 (b) ) and may im- 
pose restrictions on non-member 
currencies, when such are not 
contrary to the purposes of the 
Fund. (Article XI) 

The point to which I wish to 
give emphasis in this discussion 


is not that exchange controls.on 





current transactions could be 
quickly removed in all countries, | 


selves, as implied by many of its 
sponsors, insure the removal of 
such restrictions. 


10. The operations of the Fund 
might have the effect of uni- 
versalizing exchange controls. 

Although it is the avowed pur- 
pose of the Fund to bring about 
the elimination of exchange con- 
trols on current account, in actual 
operation it might have the effect 
of causing suck controls to be 
instituted where they did not pre- 
viously exist and of perpetuating 
such controls where they have 
been in force. This conclusion 
rests on the following considera- 
tions: 

a.) the fact that controls on 
current account may be pro- 
jected into a transitional period 


(Continued on page 82) 
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for the future..; when the Philco laboratories turn 
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“Our Reporter on Governments 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The heavy oversubscription of the Seventh War Loan, created 
a great demand for the marketable drive issues, when trading took 
place in them, for the first time last Monday... . The market was 
confused almost the entire day, despite the efforts of “Federal” 
and the dealers to keep it orderly. ... At intervals the spread 
between the bid and offered prices of the new issues was as much 
as a quarter of a point. . . . At the opening, the 142s, 24%s and the 
2%s were all quoted 1014/32 bid, with no offers. . . . Then bids 
were moved up to 1016/32nds with early trades reported to have 
taken place in the 1%s at 101 10/32nds, and in the 2%s and 2's at 
101 8/32nds. .. . 
From then on prices for these issues moved ahead with the 
1%s at one time being. quoted 10118/32nds bid, offered at 
101 20/32nds. . . . It was reported that the high sale for this bond 
was 101 18/32nds. ... 
The 2%s and 2s, during the day, were quoted 101 17/32nds bid, 
offered at 101 20/32nds, with the high sale for these bonds reported 
to have been 10117/32nds.... , 


LOWER AT CLOSE 

Later in the day the market lost some of its early enthusiasm 
and prices receded slightly with the 1%s closing 101 9/32nds bid, 
offered at 101 10/32nds, the 2%s and 21's, 101 13/32nds bid, offered 
at 10115/32nds. . . . After the market had an opportunity to con- 
sider the levels at which the new and old issues were selling, 
switching developed, out of the new securities into the old. issues 
and vice-versa... . ’ 





4 


TAXABLES BREAK NEW GROUND 

Although trading in the new issues was the feature of the Gov- 
ernment bend market, most of the taxable 2s went. to new all-time 
highs as did the higher coupon bank eligible bonds such as the 2s 
of 1952/54, the 244s of 1952/55, the 24s due 1956/58 and the 2%s due 
9/15/67/72. . . . Some switching and selling of the June and Decem- 
ber 2s of 1952/54, as well as the 242s due 9/15/67/72, resulted in 
these bonds closing off slightly from their tops. .. . 

Nevertheless, these three issues are considered among. the 
most attractive obligations for commercial banks, and their pur- 
chase is recommended at present. prices... . ae 

The outstanding restricted issues were in demand led by the 2%s 
due 1956/59, the 2%s due 1962/67 and the 242s due 1963/68, all of 
which went to new highs... . 

The partially-exempts were quiet with some minor better- 

ment being evidenced in the last four maturities. 


7TH WAR LOAN VOLUME ae 
It is estimated that the Treasury in the Seventh War Loan will 
raise about $27 billions. . . . This will exceed by a substantial 
amount the best previous sum of $21,621,000,000, obtained in the 
Sixth War Lean. ... It is indieated it “eommercial banks with 
savings deposits, subscribed to more than $1.2 billions of the 1%s 
due 12/15/50. . . . This would result in a grand total for the Seventh 
War Loan of about $27 billions, or approximately twice the formal 

Treasury goal of $14 billions. 
Disclosure of the exceptionally fine results of the drive |. 
now ended, resulted in a strengthening of the entire Government . 
bond list and, in addition, gave strong support to the opinion 
in market circles that the next Treasury war loan financing 
will not take place until some time in the forepart of 1946, 

rather than late this year, as was previously expected. 


FUTURE RATE PROSPECTS 
The large oversubscri of the Seventh War Loan, as well as 
the substan demand that exists for the outstanding obligations, 
raises the question as to whether changes in interest rates and ma- 
turities, may be expected in the Eighth War Loan... . The general 
level of interest rates continues to decline and there are some money 
market experts who believe that there may be a lowering of rates 
or an extension of maturities or both in. the next drive... . They 
_ point out that 2%s and 2s could be sold to institutional investors, 
without difficulty. . .. Also the opinion is held that the maturity 
of the 214s could. be extended with the 24s replaced with .a longer 
maturing 2% bond. ... 
On the other hand there are many money market experts 
| who contend that there will be no change in the interest rate of 
. @bligations that will be offered to institutional investors in the 
* coming War Loans... . It is the belief of this group that no 
* matter how low the rate may go on issues eligible for purchase 
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of indefinite length. The long- 
er such controls are retained, 
the more they become part of 
the fabrie of the economic life 
of the nations concerned and 
the more difficult their removal 
will prove. 

b.) the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between’ trans- 
actions on capital and current 
account.19 Exchange controls 
on capital transactions may be 
maintained indefinitely and the 
introduction of such controls 
may be requested by the Fund 
to prevent the resources of the 
Fund from being used to meet 
a large sustained outflow of 
capital (Art. VI, Sec. 1 (a) ) or 
to prevent a member’s own re- 
sources of gold and foreign ex- 
change from being used to meet 
capital movements not “in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of 
the Fund,” (Art. VI, Sec. 1, d 
(ii) ).. The fact that the Fund 
may request the imposition of 
exchange .contrels on capital 
transactions where they did not 
previously exist, along with the 
difficulty of distinguishing be- 
tween capital and carrent trans- 
actions and the consequent need 
to scruitinize all exchange 
transactions, may well tend to 
universalize exchange controls. 

e.) Section 2 (b) of Article 
VIII, making exchange con- 
tracts unenforceable, which are 
contrary to the exchange con- 
trol regulations of any member 
nation (imposed _ consistenely 
with the Agreement), would 
probably cause governments to 
review all exchange trans- 
actions. 


d.) the fact that nations may 
impose controls on current ex- 
change transactions, whenever a 
eurrency is declared > “scarce” 
(Art. VII, Section 3 (b) ), the 
fact that such controls may be 
imposed on non-member nations 
(Art, XI, Sec. 2), the fact that 
a member nation, unless 


; ; esponsibility 

it that all exchange 

between its cur- 

reney and that of all other 
members takes place 

certain prescribed limits (Art: 

IV, See. 4 (b) ) would tend to 

perpetuate and to generalize a 

complete control of the foreign 


ex . 
reeapture clauses of the 
Fund might lead to permanent 
exchange centrol on both cur- 
rent and capital account,?0 


11. The Fund dees not selve the 


British external financial 
which must be solved 


ren 


controls are to 
The pound and the dollar are 


of ex- 
be 


it}. 


within } 


stability ; 


transacted in terms of the one or 
the other. The basic problem in 
the stabilization of exchange rates 
in: general -is. the stabilization of 


(the pound-dollar rate. 


The Fund does not solve the 
British exchange problem for the 
reason that it does not provide 
England with the financial assis- 
tance that she will require in the 
immediate post-war period. Brit- 
ain’s needs may total several 
billion dollars. Unless these re- 
quirements are met, England will 
not be able to effect a firm sta- 
bilization of the pound or to re- 
move exchange controls. 


12. The Fund is not a code of 
currency conduct, 


It has been stated that one of 
the great contributions of the 
Fund is that it provides a code 
of currency conduct. However, so 
many basic questions have arisen 
concerning the meaning and in- 
terpretation of the Agreement, 
that it seareely merits being dig- 
nified by the term “code.” For 
example, various-questions have 
arisen concerning the interpreta- 
tion of Article .VIII, Section 3, 
having to do with the avoidance 
of discriminatory currency prac- 
‘tices. The “Times” (London) has 
inquired whether this section 
would. prevent.-special currency 
agreements within the sterling 
area.2!. Lord Keynes has declared 
‘that there is. nothing in the plan 
inconsistent with Britain requir- 
ing a country from which it im- 
ports to take in return a substan- 
tial quantity of its exports.22 

Differences of interpretation 
have arisen concerning the rela- 
tionship of the Fund to the gold 
standard. Various sections of the 
Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund are presented to the Ameri- 
can public as a victory for ex- 
change stabilization and for a 
rocdified gold standard; other sec- 
tions are presented to the British 
public as a victory for exchange 

€ ty and as the antithesis 
of the gold standard, or of such 
s is id to the status 
}of a constitutional. monarch.?3 

The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said (The New York 
the experts’ (the imme- 
“Times,” May ti, 1944, p. 5) that 
diate precursor of the International 
Monetary Fund) did not mean 
@ return to the gold standard and 
did not require the elimination 
of any special arrangements ex- 
isting within the sterling area. 

These wide differences in points 
of view caused Professor John H. 
Williams to write: “But there re- 
mains the fundamental fact that 
‘national attitudes are very far 
apart, so much so that in efforts 
to get their plan adopted the ex- 
perts have to engage in what 
comes dangerously close to double 





“key currencies,” in the sense that | talk 


In a letter to the New York 





the bulk of international trade is 


by commercial banks, there will be no decrease in the rate of 
securities that will be sold to insurance companies and savings 


It was pointed out that future sales of Government securities to 
individuals and corporations will be more of a problem than it was 


in this drive. ... : 
This will mean gr 


ean buy 
to 


eerns are gan 
depositors and policy holders... . 


“ mutual 


ter reliance-by the Treasury on the savings 
in finaneing the deficit which will 


to the present level of 


ies of these institu- 
rates en the Gov- 
during the a: : 


; owned by the 


Accordingly it is the opinion of these money market experts 


that so long as the insurance companies and savings banks follow 


the instructions put owt by the 
get all 


COMING MONTS 


on the future trend of interest rates. . 


long after the Sixth War Loan, the 


Government market. 
upward trend that carried it to new all-time high levels, 
feared that there would be no more offerings of the long-term high 


high coupon bonds. 


the 24s and 24s they can use in the future... . 


Autherities,” they will 


It will be ingarcsting to see what takes place in the Government 
bond market in the coming months, in view of these conflicting ideas 


.. It was recalled that not 
in an 


€ program 
| body the following 


en it was | 


“Times” (March 14, 1945), Mr, 
Rebert Boothby wrote: “The di- 
vergence of view between the two 
countries is already wide. You 
have beed led to believe that the 
Bretton Woods proposals take us 
all back along the road to a gold 
standard, currency stability, non- 
discrimination and multilateral 
trade. We have been assured that 
they constitute the exact reverse 
of a gold standard, that exchange 
rates will be flexible and that 
reciprocal trade agreements in- 
volving -discrimination will be 
permissible.” 

An Agreement which, by rea- 
son of the ambiguity of its pro- 
visions is open to such widely 
divergent interpretations certainly 
does not constitute a code of cur- 
rency conduct.25 ; 


13. The Fund will not promote in- 
ternational monetary coopera- 
tion or international harmony. 


The ambiguous character of the 
Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, as 
well as the failure to solve funda- 
mental problems, augurs ill for 
the success of the Fund. It may 
appear to succeed as long as its 
gold and dollar assets remain. 
When these are exhausted, it will 
lose even the semblance of suc- 
cess. International harmony will 
give way to discord and recrim- 
inations unless the United States 
continues to supply additional 
dollars. But to supply the Fund 
continuously with unlimited 
amounts of dollars would put our 
own currency in jeopardy. 

The Fund offers no basic solu- 
tion for the monetary problems 
of a war ridden. world. Until such 
questions as relief and recon- 
struction, war debts and commer- 
cial policy are solved, attempts 
at international currency stabil- 
ization will prove abortive. Credit 
extensions of automatie type en- 
visaged by the Fund are no sub- 
stitute for the solution of funda- 
mental problems. t 

Basic in the stabilization of 
.currencies is the elimination of 
barriers to trade.26 A world trade 
conference should be convened 

_ consider . and 
evolve constructive action. In the 
absence of such aetion, exchange 
| Stabilization rests upon an ephem- 
-eral basis. Al in its re- 
‘port, Co ion of the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference did give 
}emphasis to the need to eee 
obstacles. to international trade, 
the discussions centering around 
ae rund Prod hie ail to divert 
attention from ~i t 
problem. Not until ee eee 
exhibited a real willingness to 
effect drastic reductions in tariff 
rates and to eliminate import pro- 
hibitions and quotas, export sub- 
sidies, regional preferences, bulk 
buying, ete. is ex stabiliza- 
tion a practicable . After our 
experience in the decade of the 
twenties, we should not again re- 
sort to an extension of foreign 
credits as a substitute for the re- 
duction in obstacles to trade. 

The United States must be will- 
ing to assume leadership in such a 
trade conference and must be pre- 
pared to effect a substantial re- 
duction in its tariff rates. Never 
Shall we have a better opportu- 
nity to do so than in the period 
of transition from peace to war, 
when economic systems, including 
Bae oe will be in a general state 

ux. ee 


A Positive Program 

The alternative to the adoption 
of the International Mistery 
Fund is not chaos. It offers no 
}real solution to the world’s mone- 
tary problems. It does not con- 
stitute a code of currency con- 
duct. It will not contribute to in- 
tional y. ; 


terna 
A positi 
lements: 
1. The rejecti ee 
‘ : jection of the Interna- 


3. If the trade confere1 : 
successful, the United” tates 
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should lend its assistance in the | Pung.” 


solution of the post-war British 
exchange problem. This problem 
is crucial and must be solved, if! 
a multilateral system of payments 
is to be restored. 

4. As a further important con- 
tribution towards international 
monetary stability, the United 
States would cancel World War 
I debts, repeal the Johnson Act 
of 1934 and stand ready to accord 
a very generous treatment in the 
settlement of Lend-Lease assis- 
tance given in World War II. 

5. The United States would ac- 
cept membership in the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development which .would 
stand prepared to make long-term 
stabilization loans; «te gather 
monetary information and ‘serve 
@s a meeting place for the mone- 
tary authorities of member na- 
tions. 

6. Still_another step to be taken 
by. the United States, is the for- 
mulation of a constructive -and 
well-integrated foreign lending 
policy. This is essential if we, as 
the creditor nation of greatest po- 
tential power in the post-war pe- 
riod, are to exercise a stabilizing 
Gnfluence on. international eco- 
momie relationships. 

Foreign dollar loans whether 
extended on public or private ac- 
count should be. confined to uses 
which will .enhance the export 
ability of the borrowing nation 
and its power to acquire foreign 
exchange for repayment. Foreign 
dollar leans should not exceed the 
capacity of the foreign nation for 
productive utilization. of the funds 
borrowed. They should. supple- 
ment and not supplant domestic 
capital accumulation. To. . look 
upon capital exports as a means 
of . maintaining full employment 
in this country.is to render. our 
foreign. borrowers a great « dis- 
service, 

One of the greatest contribu- 
tions this country can. make 
towards post-war stability is to 
provide a dollar in which: other 
nations will have confidence. This 
will not prove easy, The road 
back to sound currencies is diffi- 
cult economically .and seldom 
popular politically. As soon as 
possible in the post-war period 
‘we must divorce the commercial 
banking system from deficit fi- 
mancing, balance the federal bud- 

, and refinance the floating 

t. These measures are neces- 
sary to retard post-war inflation- 
ary developments and without 
them we cannot establish the dol- 
lar as an international currency 
in which all nations will have 
confidence. 

, In conclusion, my recommenda- 
tion is -that the International 
Monetary Fund be rejected; that 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development be 
accepted with the changes sug- 
gested by the committees repre- 
senting the American B 
Association, the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers and the 
Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade; that a conference of United 
Nations be assembled as soon as 
possible to give consideration to 
the removal of trade barriers; 
that the United States coopera 
to the fullest extent with Great 
Briain in the solution of the 
British exchange problem; that 
the United States formulate a con- 
structive and well integrated 


foreign lending policy; and that 
the : - dolar te call 


gesajsace 


_ lished on 
it will wee the pcr of the 
trading world. 


estab- 


a firm basis that | ®*4s 


1, In his testimony before the Banking 


and Curreney Committee of the Ho 
tatives. (March 


of the Treasury, i cen oA ge 

, is as 

a “stabilization fund. exists inorder to 
emergencies,” 


meet The emergencies he | Met 
pited more those arising from erop failures 86 


and war. He said that the war had left } 
pose Pe with their factories destroyed and 

Ri se oe depleted and that, in 
quence, a stabilization fund was required; 
But would such use of the _ ternational 


Fund be. consistent with 
ears of the Articles of Agree- 
.2. “The Pinonsiat News,"’. London, Oct, 


tbe 
a er, Gottfried. “Currency Depre- 
ciation and the 


Internationai «Monetary n 


| demand notes may be substituted for loca] 


te| w 


conse- 





‘The Review of Economic Sta- 
’ Vol. XXVI. No. 4. November, 1944. 
September, 


tisties.’ 
4. ‘‘Pederal Reserve Bulletin,”’ 
1944, p. 855. 
5. Non-interest bearing non-negotiable 


currencies. This action may have the 
effect of obscuring the opeartions of the 
Fund, particularly in the case of. nations 
selling currency to the Fund. 

6. See ‘‘Federal Reserve Bulletin,’ 
tember, 1944, p. 856. 

7. Bretton Woeds Propesals. Report of 
the Committee on International Monetary 
Matters of the N. Y. State Bankers Asso., 
Peb. 8, 1945, p. 27. 

8. Issue of July 29, 1944, p. 138. See also 
The Bretton Woods Proposals, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, pp.-13-17. 
Conversely nations endeavored to reduce 
capital subscriptions to. the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Latin American. Countries as a whole sub- 
scribed $154,000,000 less te the Bank than 
the Pund and-six other ‘nations an aggre- 
gate of $46,000,000 less. Canada subscribed 
$25,000,000 more to the Bank than to the 
Fund; China, $50,000,000; and the United 
States $425,000,000. Dr. White was quoted 
as stating to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of. Representa- 
tives on March 7, 1945, that ‘participation 
in the Bank means something .quite differ- 
ent than the ‘participation in the Fund.”’ 
Subscription to the Bank, he explained was 
a pure liability. 


’ Sep- 


8. The only transactions specifically 
prohibited are that the Fund may. not- be 
used ‘to meet a large or sustained outflow | 
of capital’ (Article. VI, “Section 1l(a)..or 
“to provide facilities for relief or recon- 
struction:er* to’.deal . with ” international 
indebtedness . arising. out. of the war.’ 
(Article XIV, Section I). However,~ unless 
the Pund ° finances speeifie transactions’ 
instead of a genera). passive balance of’ 
payments, as-is its purpose, there is no. 
assurance that it. will. not. be used directly 
or indirectiy for the above purposes. 

10. Bretton Woods’ Propesals. -Report of | 
the Committee on International Monetary | 
Matters of the New York State Bankers | 
Association. Peb, 6, 1945, pp. 34, ff. 

11. Brown, Edward B. ‘The International 
Monetary. Pund: A Consideration of Certain | 
Objections,’’ The Journal of Business of’ 
“oe of Chicage, October, 1944, 
Pp. 2, 

12. Fedetal Reserve Bulletin, September, ' 
1944, p. 851, 

13. Assuming that a nation exereises its | 
full net borrowing rights each year, and 
assuming that. it dees not fall subject to: 
the repurchase provisions, it would . take, 
5 years for the overall rate (excluding. the 
service charge), to reach 242%, 8 years to 
reach 4%, and 10 years to reach 5% after 
which the Fund could fix rates at its dis- 
cretion. Not until the rate applicable to 
any bracket has reached 4%, are the Fund 
and the member nation directed to con- 
sider means by which the Fund's holdings 
of its currency can be reduced, 

14. Russia is given a broad exemption 
from the recapture provisions for the first | 
five years of the operation of the Fund. 
(Schedule B, Section 4). 

15. ‘Clearly, the agreements neither im- 
pose any particular monetary policy upon 
the Presper nor prevent them from re- 
sort monetary iey - designed 
to ethiet ee their own . ro Mn * © * Phe 


to 
ance or unbalance their badges. to invest 
or disinvest at home; in sho 
any domestic monetary 
fit.”’ « (Stern, 
of 
1 ‘pp. 174-176). si ; 

16. ‘The Financial News” © (London), 
October 6, 1944, p. 3. 

17, The prepenents of the Fund . have 
declared that Aritcle IV, Section 8% re- 
quiring nations to maintain the gold value 
ef the Pund’s assets will deter member 
nations from depreciation. This 
requirement, however, is not particularly 
onerous as nations depreciating their. eur- 
rencies simply give the Fund an increased 
proportionate amount of their non-inter- 
est-bearing, . non demand notes. 
These it would not. haye te honor unless it 
developed an active balance of payments. 

18. “The Interantional Monetary ane: 
A Consideration of age 
Ly Journal of age gy sme3 <~— ¥ 

of Chicage. Vol, XV No. October, 
1944, p. 206. 

19. Both the French and Russian delega- 
tiens entered specific reservations te the 


definition given to current transactions in 
the Articles of Agreement of the Fund. 


20. Williams, Jobn H. Pe I sa prowess 
oods Agreements.” Proeeaings e 
Academy of Political Seie.ce, April, 1945, 
21. September 5, 1944, p. 5. 


22. The Bretten: Weeds Propesals, Fi 
nance Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. &., February, 1945, p. 78. 


Sa wer cee character Piven in 


26. Lord Keynes hag written thet ‘forms 
ef commereial policy, permissible under 





pm igen ag 
bee tuiner p wasie of se,” Foe 


Disturbing Implications in ICC Rate Decision 


First National Bank of Boston Expresses Fear That It Is 
A Preliminary Step Toward Nation-Wide Uniform Rates. 


The June 30 issue of the New England Letter of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston contains a pointed comment on the recent 
Interstate Commerce Commission decision in which the Southern 
Railroads were ordered to lower their first class freight rates 10%, 
and the Eastern carriers were ordered to lower the same rates by 


a ‘similar percentage. 


After stating that the “decision will likely 


have but little general influence® 


as it involves class rates that eover 
only 4.1% of the freight tonnage 
of the country” and that small 
shippers in the East would be 
“nenalized”? because they ship in 
less than carload lots and are 
therefore subject.to .class rate 
charges, the article goes cn to say 
that “the long-run implication of 
this ruling is disturbing, as it is 
believed to be but a preliminary 
step toward bringing about uni- 
form freight rates throughout the 
country. But no eeonomic justi- 
fieation for uniform rates on a 


nation-wide basis exists. when’ 


conditions upon which rates 
should be based, such as the den- 


sity of traffie. character of ter-: 


rain, type of cargo, and the like, 
are so dissimilar. 

“Behind this decision,” it is fur- 
ther stated, “there was a great 
deal of political pressure by sec- 
tional groups~intent upon using a 
revision of freight-rates as one of 
the means of remaking the eco- 
nomic. map of the country by 
causing migration of industries 
from the populous East to. the 
West and South. 

“Freight rates are only one of 
| the many factors that determine 
the location of: industry under 
normal procedure, including the 
availability and ‘cheapness of 
water power, relative producivity 
of jabor, nearness to market, ac- 


eessibility to raw materials, and 
so forth... Whether freight rates 
play a major or a minor role is 
| determined largely by the nature 
ef the product. In the case of 
cement, for instance, transporta- 
tion costs limit the distance that 
the product can be shipped to 
market. On the other hand, 
freight rates are relatively uninm- 
portant in the woolen industry, 
and we find that. this industry 
continues to be centered in New 
England, where around two-thirds 
of its value of output is produced, 
er approximately the same pro- 
portion as in 1900. 

“In. view~ of the mobility of 
capital and labor, proximity to 
markets and raw materials hag 
become the deciding factor in the 
‘location of new plants. As a re+ 
sult of this influence, the milling 
industry, which had its beginning 
‘on the tern Coast, now centers 
largely 
wheat, regions. The slaughtering 
industry has been shifting to the 
‘West and. Southwest, following 
the movement of the cattle in- 
dustry. Farm machinery; be- 


to. have its factories located near 
‘the farms where it is used. 

“Phe predominant influence, 
showever, in the establishment of 
industry is its nearness to con- 
sumers’ markets. This is evi- 





in Minnesota’ near the|- 


| cause ef its-bulky character, tends | - 





denced by the faet that the center 
of industry in the country is in 
the East North Central region, 
within 170 miles of the center of 
population of Carlisle, Ind. 
Abundant resources, stimulating 
climate, and a strategic geographi- 
cal position have combined to 
make this section the most im- 
portant industrial area in the na- 
tion, and it accounts for about 
one-third of the total value of 
manufactured goods in this 
country.” 
— A 


Lazard Freres Admits 
Acheson as Partner 


A. Glen Acheson, a Lieutenant- 
Commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve for the past two 
and one-half years, and recently 
transferred to inactive: duty, has 
been admitted to the firm of 
Lazard Freres & Co. 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
as a general partner. 

Mr. Acheson was formerly a 
partner of F. S. Moseley & Co. and 
prior to that was an officer of 
Chase-Harris, Forbes Corporation, 
His admission to partnership in 
Lazard Freres & Co. was previ- 
ously reported in the “Financial 
Chronicle” of June 28th. 

Forrest C. Lattner, a partner of 

Lazard Freres & Co., who had 

been with the firm for 11 years, 

has retired because of ill health. 
sie’ 

Dunbar a Director _.. 
John B. Dunbar, a partner of 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., was 
elected as a new director of the 
bata | Corp. at a meeting held 
June 26, 1945. 
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P WALLICRAFTERS 15 THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFAC- 
_ TURER OF SHORT WAVE RADIQ COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Before the war Hallicrafiers manufactured communications 
equipment used by 33 governments in 89 countries. For 


_ excellence in p 
station and other 


meat for war, fters beca 


the famous SCR-299, mobile radio 
frequency communications equip-: 


the first exclusive radio, 


urer to wip the Army-Navy “E” award five times. 
After the war Hallicrafters equipment will continue to be’ 


the firs 
lea 


t choice of government, commercial and industrial. 
ders who ‘are looking for world-wide -applications for 
land, sea and air communications systems. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS CO, 


ai. hallicrafters RADIO 


FHE HALLICRAFTERS CO., seal 16, U.S.A. - WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHORT WAVE RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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Mutual Funds 


Wealthy Investors and Mutual Funds 


Life insurance was developed for the man of small means— 
the man whose earnings were not sufficient to permit him to create 


an estate out of his savings. 


As one wag has expressed it, 


life 


insurance made it possible for the average man to provide funds 
for his own burial and a new dress for his wife to enhance her pros- 
pects for another spell of matrimony. At the time the mutual life 


insurance companies were being © 


developed little thought was given 
to the possibility that they might 
be attractive to wealthy individ- 
uals. After all, wealthy men al- 
ready had an estate. 

And yet, look at the life insur- 
ance business today. The advan- 
tages which the mutual life insur- 
ance companies made available to 
individuals of small means were 
not the only advantages which 
they. possessed. Wealthy people 
soon discovered that they too 
could profit by what these com- 
panies had to offer. And today it 
‘would be difficult to find a 
wealthy person of acceptable 
health who does not carry a large 
amount of life insurance. 

Mutual funds were also devel- 
oped for the man and woman of 
small means. Their primary pur- 
pose is to provide the advantages 
of professional investing at a cost 
which small investors can afford. 
Unit sales of mutual funds are 
evidence that they are filling this 


Paaweves;: the advantages which 
funds..afford are proving 
attractive to wealthy indi- 
vidusls as well. Whereas the aver- 
age investment of mutual fund 
feholders ten years ago. was 
less than $1,000 per person, today | o¢ 
because of larger .purchases by 
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wealthy individuais, tne average 
has more than doubled to over 
$2,000 per shareholder. 

What are these advantages of 
mutual funds which wealthy in- 
dividuals find attractive? They 
may be listed as follows: 

1. Low cost, professional man- 
agement of their investments 
under strict protective safeguards 
as embodied in an Act of Con- 
gress. 

2. Greater diversification of in- 
vestment: than would be practica- 
ble even for a wealthy person in 
view of the tremendous amount. 

involved in ing in- 
ors isle securities. (For example, 
the problem. of computing: taxes 
on dividends received from a 
large number of individual com- 
panies is eliminated by use of 
mutual fund shares on which tax 
and dividend information is sent 
regularly to shareholders.) 

3. Guaranteed marketability at 


fair liquidating values. (The mar- 


ket for any individual security 
can become disorganized if sud- 


den pressure for liquidation is 
brought to bear. The marketabil- 
ity of mutual fund shares is not 
dependent upon just one individ- 
ual security but enjoys the sup- 
port of all portfolio securities.) 


4. Special tax treatment of mu- 


tual funds, eliminating the double 
taxation which 


is incurred 


~ | 


| Keys tone 
Custodian 
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from your local investment deal. 
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The Keystone Corporation 
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greatest deferred demand in his- 
tory and the prospect of reduced 
tax rates after the war, American 
industry appears headed for a pe- 
riod of unprecedented prosper- 
ity.” 


“Pocketax 1945” 


distributors of Wellington Fund, 
has prepared and made available 
to its affiliated dealers a limited 
supply of the booklet, “Pocketax 
1945.” It is a small booklet (ap- 
proximately two and one-half by 
four inches) containing compre- 
hensive tax data. Besides descrip- | ume 
|tive and tabular information, 
many examples are cited to sim- 
gig its use. 


| In the words 
& Co., “it is: indeed one of the 


Minneapoli 


inn 


*. 











through the use of personal hold- 
ing companies. 


and supervision of investments, 
giving the investor freedom from 
technical management problems 
during his lifetime and protecting 
his estate through the often diffi- 
cult and extended period of set- 
tlement. 

There are other advantages but 
these are the major ones. When 
you consider their scope and im- 
portance, there is little wonder 
that more and more wealthy indi- 
viduals are turning to mutual 
funds for the solution of their in- 
vestment problems. 

* * e 


Stock Prices Today 

In its current issue of “Invest- 
ment News,” Distributors Group, 
sponsor of Greup Securities, pre- 
sents a convincing story of a 
bright future for stock prices. At 
current levels the stock market is 
still more than 17% below its 1937 
high and more than 50% below 
1929. A chart showing the long 
term price range of 90. stocks. 
bears out this statement. 

It is also. pointed out that “al- 
though stock prices are far below | 
1929 levels, other financial. meas- 
ures—the so-called ‘inflation fac- 
tors’—are far above,” and the fol-- 
lowing ‘table is presented: 


1929 1945 
(Billions of Percent 
Dollars) Change 
Government Debt_ $17 $250 up 1370 
National Income__ 83 150 up 861 
Demand Deposits. 23 71 up 209 
Time Deposits.__.. 28 42 up 50 


Surrency in Cir- 
letion 550 


26 
The article cision: “With the 
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|most handy tax references that 


we have ever seen.” 


5. Continuity of management | 


Assets and Earnings of 50 
Low-Priced Common Stocks 


The current issue of Keynotes 
stresses the high book value and 
earnings per share of 50 low- 
priced common stocks as com- 
pared to their relatively low cur- 
rent average price. 

“The average price of these 50 
stocks at the high in 1937 was 27. 
In 1938 they sold at an average 
price of $6, and on April Ist, this 
year, their average price was $15. 

“But since 1937, they have had 
five years of high earnings, which 
have been used largely to improve 
plant and equipment and to 
strengthen financial condition, 
with the result that average book 
value of $28.96 a share at the end 
of 1944 was 40% higher than at 
the end of 1937—and 1944 earn- 
ings were more than double those 
of 1937. 

“In short, these stocks are sell- 
ing at little more than half of the 
1937 average high price, with 
book value naw 40% higher and 


| 1944 per share earnings more than 


100% higher.” 


The Office Equipment Industry 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in the current issue of In- 
vestment Timing, reports on the 
“Peak Production Ahead for 
Office Equipment Industry.” 

We quote a few pertinent ex- 
cerpts from this study: 


“While this industry has been 
among the major producers of 
armament and munitions, it has 
simultaneously aided the war ef- 
for by continuing to turn out for 
the Government, war plant and 
land-lease requirements, many of 
its normal products which include 
typewriters, electric typewriters, 
filing cabinets, cash registers, and 
a variety of time and labor-saving 
machines. 


“As a result of completion or 
cutbacks of war contracts and mu- 
nitions orders following V-E Day, 
some companies in the industry 
. . are expanding production 
and sales of their regular lines, 
which even last year were about 
50% of the industry’s total vol- 


“Tn early post-war years the 


sales of typewriters will no doubt 


exceed on PSS sig of ap- 
proximately 1,300, a a factory 
value of about $65 million. ° 
WPB, in a recent survey of con- 


bad 39 shar 
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|| per share and Extraordinary 


ie of record as of the 


|NASD Not to Appeal 
From SEC Ruling on 
Disciplinary Authority 


Announcement that the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., will not appeal from 
the ruling of the SEC which held 
that it lacked authority to penal- 
ize members for violating price-- 
maintenance contracts in the un- 
derwriting and distribution of 
securities was made on June 29 
by Wallace H. Fulton, Executive 


Director of the NASD. Advices 
from the Philadelphia bureau of 
the “Wall Sireet Journal” of 
June 30 said: 


“The decision grew out of the 
NASD’s levying fines against 70 
members for violating a price 
agreement in connection with the 
sale in 1939 and 1940 of an issue 
of $39,000,000 of bonds of Pubiie 
Service Co. of Indiana. 

“While not deciding the point, 
the Commission expressed the 
view that the effect of the price- 
maintenance contracts in question 
did not vioiate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The Department of 
Justice, as well as counsel for 
the Commission’s Trading and 
Exchange Division, had argued 
that the price-fixing provisions of 
syndicate agreements violated the 
Shermian Act. 

“Wallace H. Fulton, NASD ex- 
excutive director, said: 

““The SEC opinion dealt with 
a phase of NASD disciplinary au- 
thority that was of minor im- 
portance in relation to the broad 
purposes of the Association and 
raised no issues in respect to the 
enforcement of other statutory 
powers. To appeal the SEC de- 
cision would be a long and costly 
undertaking which the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Gov- 
ernors feel would not be justified 
by the limited effect of the de- 
NT on the Association’s activi- 
ies 


s 

Kidder, Peabody to 
os , 
Admit R. P. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Randolph P. Compton 
to, limited p in the firm 
as of July 12th. Mr. Compton was 
formerly in business as an indi- 
vidual dealer, was an officer of 
Union Securities Corporation, and 
was Manager of the Municipal 
Senet mace of Lazard Freres & 

‘0 








templated peace-time production, 
indicates that current output per 
quarter is $17.5 millions, with “all- 
out’ or capacity production at re- 
tail estimated at $120 millions an- 
nually.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current issue of National 
Notes . . . Selected Investments 
Co.—Current issue of “These 
Things Seemed Important.” .. . 
ys gan Group—Revised, up- 
to-date issue -of the - booklet 
“Group Investing in Undervalued 
Securities”; current issue of Rail- 
road News entitled “Present Val- 
ues. in Railroad - Seintomnade 








% e Board. of Directors of 
"Manhattan Bond. Fund tes. 

- has declared. Ordinary Dis- | 
tribution No: 28 of 10 cents ~ 


Distribution of 5 cents so nl 
—_ ayable July 16, 1945 


%: close of business July 5, 1945. 
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Managing the Public Debt 


(Continued from first. page) 


rates. Any attempt to hold inter- 
est rates down and at the same 
time maintain sound money will 
either kill any budding prosperity 
or create black markets in capital. 
It will only be natural for individ- 
uals and businesses to seek to 
use their capital at the greatest 
advantage. The increased de- 
mand for capital resulting from 
business opportunities always 
brings a buyer’s market in low- 
yielding bonds. To continue cheap 
money in the post-war period by 
increasing the supply of currency 
or reducing the value of money 
would lead to destructive infla- 
tion. 

From every angle the post-war 
economic outlook is clouded by 
the problems of the national debt. 
To allow the prices of bonds to 
fall, as they would if left to free 
markets, would bring losses to in- 
vestors who had to sell or use the 
bonds as collateral for credit. 

To support the bond prices and 
low money rates by increasing 
the supply of cheap money would 
‘create inflation in its worst form. 
To regulate the flow of capital 
into selected industries and hold 
money rates down artificially 
would restrict business and create 
-unemployment. 


The National Debt Problem 


At the present time the large 
holders of the public debt in bil- 
lions of dollars are about as fol- 
lows: Commercial banks, 75; in- 
dividuals and personal trusts in- 
cluding charities 65; non-financial 
corporations 25; insurance com- 
panies 20; the Federal Reserve 
banks 16. While these figures are 
not accurate and these relation- 
ships are always changing, they 
give a rough idea of the present 
distribution of the debt. Non- 
financial corporations and individ- 
uals combined hold less than 
100 billion dollars, or less than 
-half of the outstanding national 
debt. In order to maintain sound 
money and credit conditions, and 
strong banking institutions, it will 
be necessary for a large part of 
the debt held by the banks to be 
converted into longer term ma- 
turities and sold to investors who 
will purchase these securities out 
of earned savings. <a 
- Because of the necessarily iow 
-yield on Government bonds and 
“because of the great need for cap- 
‘ital in the reconstruction period 
-after the war, the problems of 
placing the Federal debt in the 
hands of investors, holding down 
‘the interest. rates and holding up 
-an insurmountable tale tryin 
:to ride at least three horses going 
.in different directions. . 

: But there must be some solu- 
‘tion to this problem, and that so- 
-Jution should ‘be found,.and found 
‘quickly ‘in order ‘to build a safe 

transition bridge from war to 
‘ peace prosperity. 


-A Proposed Solution to the Na- 
= tional Debt Problems 
According to actuarial records, 
a large percent of the people who 
‘ are employed and reasonably well 
-off between the ages of 40 and 50 
‘are unemployed and dependent by 
-the time they reach the age of 65. 
-Savings are hard to keep in this 
‘changing world where we pro- 
- gress to new and: better living 
- conditions through destroying the 
old. 
‘ Would the individuals. who now 
‘own Government bonds be willing 
-to deposit these bonds. with the 
‘United States offices of pensions 
- and. annuities and receive. a guar- 
Ne eaee ace comoenior of 
‘to each »on a monthly 
quarterly basis: beginning at any, 


- 
. 
-~ 


. ‘The bonds deposited: with the |. 


‘annual. interest compounded 
‘ would constitute the full amount 
; to be, paid back to. the annuitant. 


-benefits of 


be, based upon the actuarial ex- 
pectancy of life. The amount of 
the monthly or quarterly instal- 
ments might be increased and the 
life of the refunding annuity de- 
creased. Any part of the fund not 
paid out-~-to the original bene- 
ficiary could be passed on by the 
will of the annuitant to a desig- 
nated beneficiary or disposed of 
in any. way directed by the orig- 
inal depositor. 

Once such a deposit of bonds 
is made, the annuity plan is per- 
manent and the bonds cannot be 
recovered except on an annuity 
income basis which shall be paid 
to -meet the convenience and 
needs of the depositors. Neither 
the bonds nor interest can be at- 
tached for debt, hypothecated, or 
stolen. 

If people were fully informed 
as to the safety of this method of 
vroviding for an income in retir-: 
ing years, I believe a large part 
of the present individual owners 
of more than 35 billion dollars 
worth of Government bonds would 
deposit these bonds and accept a 
guaranted refunding annuity for 
them. The social security laws 
could be revised and provide for. 
the billions of dollars worth of 
Government bonds held by cor- 
porations to be deposited in the 
payment of social security taxes 
and retirement pension funds. In 
addition, billions of Government 
bonds would be purchased by in- 
dividuals and corporations and 
deposited to gain the benefit of a 
safe guaranteed Government re- 
funding annuity arranged to meet 
the convenience of beneficiaries. 


surance business is the default on 
premium -payments by people 
who are retired or are out of em- 
ployment. These Government re- 
funding annuities would provide 
funds which would help in the 
payment of insurance premiums 
and other obligations. The inter- 
est rate would be substantially 
below that paid by insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. But 
the additional safety, stability, 
and dependability would be suf- 
ficient inducement and adequate 
reward. 


If such a plan.should be adopted, 
the refinancing of the present 
large holdings of. short time debt 
by the banks would be greatly 
aided through the demand for 
these bonds for annuities. Such a 
plan would also make possible 
the restoration of dependable 
sound money and credit condi- 
tions in this country. 


This plan of a Government re- 
funding annuity based upon the 
deposit of Government bonds is 
an adaptation from old and proved 
annuity plans used successfully 
by governments to foster thrift, 
protect the savings of the public, 
and provide a safe income for 
thrifty people in their retiring 
years. The use of Government 
bonds in such large quantities to 
vay for annuities or create annui- 
ties is new. It would make no 
difference, however, whether the 
oeople deposit Government: bonds 
and accept annuity contracts or 
whether they deposit money and 
authorize the Government.to buy 
the bonds for them or. sell the 
bonds to the depositors with a 
specific rate of interest to be com- 
pounded annually during the life 
of the annuity. 

This vlan should never he weed 





by a Government to increase its | 


borrowing power or its debts by 
annuities. It could be a large help 
in stabilizing and managing the 
present excessive Government 
debt. To guard against the danger 
of this annuity plan becoming an- 
other method of increasing tne 
Government debt, Congress should 
designate the specific issues of 
outstanding. war bonds that are 
eligible as investments for pen- 
sion annuities and: forbid the use 
of the pension annuity for bor- 
rowing new money. The use of 
this annuity plan or any other 
aids in managing the Government 
debt is futile unless the Govern- 
ment makes a determined effort 
to restore sound money and bank- 
ing conditions, balances the 
budget, and proceeds to reduce 
the debt to manageable propor- 
tions as rapidly as practicable. 

The plan can be adapted to any 
size of income or to any need or 
purpose of the annuitant. It can 
be adapted to retirement, unem- 
ployment needs, to pay college 
expenses, donations to charities, 
or provide for annuities for de- 
pendents. A large part of the 
estates. created by this plan will 
be passed on to the next genera- 
tion as the estates created by most 
annuity plans are. 

If estates should be allowed 
certain exemptions from taxes as 
a reward for low interest rates, it 
is conceivable that many billions 
of Government bonds could be 
permanently removed from the 
market and locked up at rates 
of 1% or less. This has another 
appeal from the standpoint of 
both the national economy and 
the estates, and that is long-term 
investments in Government bonds 
and refunding annuities is the 





place for retired money. It is, of 
course, always desirable that sav- 
ings, profits, and moneys of all 
sources be in productive enter- 
prise to provide capital for em- 
ployment*and through productive 
use help to raise the standard of 
living. But some investors must 
own the Government bonds which 
have paid for the protection for 
all investors in the destruction of 
war. This form of the investment 
seems the best and safest disposi- 
tion of the debt:and its problems 
from the standpoint of both the 
investor and the Government. 


The details of the above out- 
lined plan of managing the na- 
tional debt have been eliminated 
and the present purpose is to pre- 
sent the idea. 

The “Chronicle” invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Dr, Wright in this article, or on 
any related phases of the subject 
under discussion. Comments 
should: be addressed to Editor, 
Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 
(8), N. Y. 


Bruce Wallace Now 
With Morgan & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Bruce 
R. Wallace, prominent for many 
years in the investment banking 
business in Southern California, is 
now associated with Morgan & 
Co., 634 South Spring Street, 
members of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, according to Emerson 
Morgan, head of the firm. 


Mr. Wallace was previously 
with Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. and 
its predecessors. 








Jn the course of five or ten 
years, it is conceivable that from 
50 to 100 billion dollars in Gov- 
ernment bonds would be de- 
posited for refunding annuity 
benefits. 

While a small percentage of 
payments might begin in the near 
future, a large part of the annui- 
ties would not begin for many 
years, perhaps 15 to 25 years. As 
some annuities are paid, new an- 
nuities will be set up for payment 
in the future by new holders or 
investors. It might seem that an- 
nuity payments could bunch up 
and the volume become embar- 
rassing. Actuarial experience does 
not indicate any. danger of. this 
condition developing; but if it did, 
the market for Government bonds 
to meet new annuity demands |: 
would ‘take care of such a peak |: 


‘>, Ten thousand dollars worth. of 


‘Government: bonds : bearing . 2% |;* 


interest; compounded annually, | 
will. increase to 15 thousand dol- | 
lars in 20.47. years. ' 

The advantage to the bene- |: 
ficiary would be the absolute |. 
safety of both principal and com- | 
pound interest, and a certain in- |. 
come at a definite age and date. | 


The advantage to the Govern- 
ment would. be the present re- |: 
moval from .the- market of this 
vast quantity’ of Government 
bonds; the t of cash |. 
interest payments; the spreading | 
of the payment of principal and 
interest over a long period of | 
years in the future (and history 
proves that debt becomes easier 
to pay with the lapse of time and| 
economic growth); a large part of |: 
the payments would be postponed 
aoe flicine ae of bene- 
ALCIATICS TOLL0\ the experience 
of annuitants; the buyers of Gov- 

moses their investments cid: 
Seite am | 
be assured ei gee sada Pes ae 

Insurance companies, creditors, | 
and business in» general would}: 
benefit by these annuities pro- 
vided by the Government : and}, 
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toad when the public is: educated |: 
| ta. the. merits of such annuities. ; 


ne iar er om ee ood 


would approve the plan. One of _ 
“the great: weaknesses 
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: a WHERE AN OLD ART BECOMES A MODERN 
3 SCIENCE ... The ancients knew of the maltster’s art... they 
revered his skill. Now malt, in addition to its general uses, has 


become a prime necessity in the 
' ‘egsential chemicals. : 


production of certain foods and 


; _Here in the plants of the world’s largest commercial maltsters — 
the making of this basic product has become a modern science. 


) 


Our laboratories have made important discoveries that will have 


additional far-reaching effect upon the production and use of malt 
in the future... WATCH US GROW! 


¥ 
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Tomorrow’s Transportation 


@ (Continued from page 66) 


ery, glass and other prvuaucts tnat 
form the very life-bloo@ of Pitts- 
burgh’s prosperity. Think of the 
railroad dollars spent here in 
terms of jobs for your workers 
and the pay which those workers 
spent in your city—and it be- 
comes easy to visualize the vital 
stake which you all have in keep- 
ing Pittsburgh’s bands of steel 
dependable and strong. 

We of the New York Central 
System have a great stake in the 
Pittsburgh area, not only through 
the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, but 
as well because the New York 
Central is an important connec- 
tion for Pittsburgh business. We 
are pleased to feel that we are a 
part of your community and we 
are happy that our Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie associates are so active 
in everything that promotes the 
welfare of Pittsburgh. 

That is why I come before you 
this noon to talk about the con- 
ditions under which your rail- 
roads work—and to suggest ‘some 
of the things that must be done, 
if those conditions are to be 
healthy. 


Co-operative Competition 


_ Among Pittsburgh’s railroads 
are three of the country’s largest 
«the Pennsylvania, the Baiti- 
more & Ohio, and the New York 
‘ Central Systems. These great sys- 
‘tems have been identified with 
‘the growth of Pittsburgh’s indus- 
tries almost from the beginning. 

- . Toward one ariother, these three 
railroads are co-operative but at 
. pom aa eupelities in : a oe 
- rit. on. o no 
want to appear boastful but -I 
think we and our friends of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio can justly take pride in 
having followed a “good neigh- 
bor” policy. We have tried to be 
good neighbors in competing with 
one another; to compete on a 
plane that helps Pittsburgh and 
helps all of us. We have tried to 
recognize, too, that keen compe- 
tition for business is not incon- 
sistent with co-operation. 4 

An example of competition with 
peration is the Monongahela 
ilway. The Monongahela serves 

a rich coal territory in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, from 
which each of these three rail- 








roads draws a large volume of 
this coal traffic. The three roads 
have become partners in the Mo- 
nongahela—a partnership that has 
functioned happily and smoothly, 
to the benefit of the partners and, 
even more important, to the ben- 
efit of all who use the Mononga- 
hela’s services. 

The Baltimore & Ohio trackage 
over the P. & L. E., for a distance 
of 58 miles, from McKeesport to 
New Castle Junction, is one of the 
larger co-ordination projects 
among American railroads. 

With our Pennsylvania friends 
we have the Pittsburgh, Chartiers 
& Youghiogheny agreements, 
under which the Pennsylvania 
and the P. & L. E. both reach im- 
portant territory, including Nev- 
ille Island, without duplication of 
facilities. 

These arrangements, however, 
do not lessen competition; but 
they do make competition less 
costly. 

A Threat to Rail Health 

While we are talking about 
railroad co-operation, I want to 
warn you that there is a serious 
threat to the ability of the rail- 
roads .to. work together as they 
have in the past. That threat is 
in the form of the railroad anti- 
trust suit now pending at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. It appears as if the 
purpose of the Department of Jus- 
tice in bringing that suit was to 
undermine our whole scheme of 
federal transport regulation, as it 
has been administered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
since 1887. 

To forestall the threat of this 
Lincoln suit and others like it, 
there is now pending in Congréss 
the Bullwinkle Bill, H.R. 2536. We 
are appreciative of recent ap- 
proval of this bill by this Cham- 
ber. This bill would enable rail- 
roads and other carriers to con- 
tinue the present method of mak- 
ing rates, by conference with 
shippers and with each other, and 
also to make other kinds of agree- 
ments, provided the Interstate 
Commeree Commission approved 


‘them as being in the public in- 


terest. The passage of the Bul- 
winkle Bill is necessary, if we are 
going to have sound transporta- 
tion in America. 





War Underlines a Railroad Lesson 


Co-operation, too, has been the 
keynote in fighting this war. All 
of our industries and all of our 
transportation agencies have 
worked, and worked together, as 
never before. Steel, coal and 
other industries; the railroads and 
other transportation agencies; 
and the civilian agencies of our 
Government—all have shown the 
country a new kind of teamwork. 
I suppose each member of this 
team looks upon his own contri- 
bution as the “backbone” of the 
support for the armed forces. 
Maybe we are all egotistical; but 
if so, it has its good points—this 
pride in a job well done. Because 
every one of us feels he is the 
“backbone,” our armed forces 
have been able to get what they 
need to fight this war. 

Right now, “redeployment” of 
our forces, as the military men 
eall it, creates tight spets in war 
transportation and in the move- 
ment of civilian passengers. This 
redeployment of our troops is the 
most recent of a long succession 
of events that shows how your 
railroads have served as the 
giant assembly line for America’s 
war.machine. I am not going to 
burden you with statistics about 
how much traffic we have han- 
dled but I do think you would be 
interested in looking at war trans- 
portation from a little different 
viewpoint. That is, to look at how 
war’s increase in the country’s 
transport load has been taken up 
by. the several forms of transpor- 
tation. | 

In 1944, the freight ton. mile: 


handled by all agencies of trans- 


portation—over one thousand bil- 
liorts—were 503,000,000,000 m 
than they handled in 1939, which 
was 538,000,000,000. Of this stag- 
gering increase, the railroads car- 
ried over 405,000,000,000 ton miles, 
or 80% of the. whole increase. 
They had to handle two and one- 
fourth times as many ton miles in 
1944 as they did in 1939. 


The railroads in 1939 were car- 
rying about 62% of the total 
freight ton miles handled by all 
carriers—including water, motor, 
pipe line and air—whereas in 1943 
and 1944 their proportion .was 
about 72%. The share of total ton 
miles handled ‘by all inland water 
carriers, including the Great 
Lakes, fell from 18% in 1939 to 
14% in 1944. The highway per- 
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centage dropped from about 8% 
in 1939 to a little over 4% in 1944. 

War has thus underlined . the 
absolute necessity for strong rail- 
roads because railroads, arid rail- 
roads alone, have the capacity for 
the kind of traffic load that mod- 
ern war thrusts upon a nation’s 
transportation. 


The Railroads’ Place in the Future 


Now, while war is still right in 
front of us, is a good time to be- 
gin looking toward the future. 
As a nation, we are thinking of 
the future, as never before. Wide- 
spread public interest in the San 
Francisco conference, in recipro- 
cal trade agreements and in other 
great public issues affords healthy 
evidence of the determination of 
the American people to be ideal- 
istic but at the same time to be 
hard-headed and practical. 


I venture to suggest that the 
country’s experience with rail- 
roads in this war is sufficiently 
important to warrant every Amer- 
ican asking himself, “What can I 
do to secure the safety of my 
country through keeping its rail- 
roads strong?” 


To me, your -railroads, given 
fair and reasonable consideration 
on the part of industry and the 
government, will have a bright 
future. True, they will come out 
of this war with facilitiés . that 
show wear and tear. But they 
will also come out in improved 
financial condition and with a 
resolute determination to give the 
nation. new and higher standards 
of service. And their purchases 
for: improvement. and rehabilita- 
tion “will be a*° mighty force in 
producing jobs on America’s pro- 
duction lines. 


’ A Finer Breed of Iron Horse 


I would like té mention one or 
two things about railroad im- 
provements. Locomotives have 
always excited the imagination 
of small boys—and also of small 
boys after they have grown wp. 
You have heard much about 
diesel, gas turbine and other oil- 
burning locomotives, all-of which 
have their place in the railroad 
world; but I think it is also time 
to say something about the coal 
burners. On the New York Cen- 
tral we have been running, for 
over three months, the first of 
our new Class S-1 dual service 
freight and passenger locomotives. 
We have ordered 26 more loco- 
motives of this type. It is a 4-8-4 
type coal-burning lomotive with 
many innovations. The S-1 loco- 
motive now in service has taken 
our heaviest passenger trains all 
the. way from Harmon to.Chicago, 


925 miles, “with the greatest of 
1 : 


“With the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and several of 
our other railroad friends, through 
Bituminous Coal Research, _ 


|| wé are co-operating with the coa 


industry in a major research proj- 
ect looking toward the develop- 
ment of a new locomotive—one 
with a gas turbine that uses bi- 
tuminous coal as the basic fuel. 
In another project, several rail- 
roads are endeavoring to develop 
a high-power steam turbine-elec- 
tric locomotive, also a coal burner. 

Coal, after all, is the biggest 
and cheapest source of primary 
energy in the United States. The 
coal ind and other industries 
working with it appreciate the im- 
portance of bringing modern re- 
search and technology into the 


| problems of efficient utilization of 


coal. I think we can look to an 


| era that will bring into practical 





ee many new eo “King 


experience our war-time, econo- 
mies will continue so that the 
most efficient and least expensive 
ransportation—rail transportation 
—then can be provided, to our 
mutual benefit and satisfaction. 


We are looking forward post- 
war to the re-establishment and 
extension of our high-speed 
merchandise freight service. Simi- 
larly, in passenger service, to the 
time when the de luxe streamliner 
will be the general standard in 
railroad passenger transportation. 
On the New York Central System 
we hope to begin taking deliver- 
ies of the first of 300 new pas- 
senger cars we have ordered — 
and these 300 cars represent $22,- 
900,000 worth — just as soon as 
manpower and materials are 
available. 


America’s Number One 
Transportation Preblem 


But optimism about the railroad 
future rests on an assumption. 
That assumption is that conditions 
of competition among the several 
forms of transportation will be 
reasonably equal. Those condi- 
tions were not equal before the 
war and will not be equal when 
the war ends, unless we do some- 
thing about it. To establish equal- 
ity of opportunity is America’s 
Number One transportation prob- 
lem—and it ranks high among alB 
of the nation’s problems. -) 

The problem I am talking abou 
seems complicated but its essen- 
tials are simple.. Railroads. own, 
maintain a pay taxes on their 
fixed ‘ways’ — tracks, terminals 
and all that goes with.them. The 
railroads’. competitors, highway, 
water afid air, on the other hand, 
do not own the great highways, 
waterways and airports without 
which they could not operate, nor 
do they mairitain these fixed ways 
or pay taxés on them. 


Railroads must raise private 
capital to provide their fixed 
ways. They must pay a fair re- 
turn to investors—that is, if they 
are going to have credit and be 
able to secure more capital. They 
pay taxes on their fixed ways— 
heavy taxes. Fixed properties 
comprise three-fourths of the in- 
vestment in American railroads. 
Of a total investment of about 
$25,400,000,000, only one-fourth, 
$6,600,000,000, is invested in equip- 
ment. The other $18,800,000,000 
is the capital cost to the railroads 
of providing their own roadway. 
To own and maintain this road- 
way costs an.average of $1,325,- 
000,000 each year. In 1940, 30% 
of the gross revenues of the rail- 
roads was used to pay this road 
way expense. : 


Vv in civil air 

of $1,027,000,000. This comparés 
with private capital invested in 
the domestic airlines, as of June 
30, 1944, of $129,361,000. You and 
I and the rest of the taxpayers 
had also spent $1,122,000,000 on 
navigation improvements’ in the 
Mississippi River System, up to 
June 30, 1943. Common and con- 
tract carriers on that river system 
alone, including the Federal 
Barge Lines, had invested only 
$54,000,000 in equipment; even 
allowing for the additional invest- 
ment of private carriers, it is only 
a fraction of the public invest- 
ment in fixed ways. O 


; _ highway, waterway and 
air facilities, built with taxpayers’ 
, are tax frée; Those who 
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They also contribute, ironically 
enough, to-such things as. airports, 
highways and waterways, which 
are used by the railroads’ com- 
petitors. And to add further to 
the inequality, these competing 
publicly-owned facilities increase 
the cost of fire and police pro- 
tection and the like but they pay 
no part of that cost in taxes. 

'' Here in’ Pittsburgh you have 
witnessed the growth of’ river 
transportation over a long period 
of years. Coal barges and other 
river boats plied the Mononga- 
hela, the Allegheny and the Ohio 
Jong before the federal govern- 
ment spent money for river im- 
provements. Now this river trans- 
portation is an integral part of 
the industry of Pittsburgh. Data 
recently made. available bring to 
light many interesting facts about 
transportation on these and other 
rivers. 

.On the one hand, many water- 
way improvements have been im- 
provident ‘and ‘wasteful. These 
represent high-cost transportation; 
and most of the cost is borne by 
the taxpayers and not by the users. 
On the other hand, these same 
data shaw. that other segments of 
our river transportation system 
represent economical transporta- 
tion—transportafion that is fully 
able to pay its way, including. 
reasonable tolls for the use of 
waterways. 


Can Public and Private Capital 
. Live Side by Side? 


If these public expenditures 

continue to be made ina way that, 
undermines the soundness of the 
railroads, the country will suffer 
an irreparable loss. That loss 
might take the form of an im- 
poverished and inadequate rail- 
road system, or it might take the 
form of a railroad system kept 
alive only by Government subsi- 
dies. I do not think the American 
people want either of these things 
te happen. Most assuredly the 
railroad transportation industry 
does not desire subsidies. 
, Is there a solution to this prob- 
lem? Can privately-owned, tax- 
paying -railroads: live alongside of 
Government-owned and tax-free 
highways, waterways and 
ways? s creates a challenge to 
every one of us Americans. The 
people of this a _in the past 
have repea strated 
their sense of 79 and their 
ability to solve problems, once 
they. understand what is involved 
and are given the facts. 

This problem is not hard to see. 
In every community in America 
there are problems like the rail- 
roads’ problem... Many of you, for 
example, gain your livelihood 
from this gréat steel industry, the 
very heart of Pittsburgh. You 
have seen the Government finance 
the construction of new _ steel 
mills, to augment the nation’s 
steel ‘capacity for war. It was nec- 
essary for the Government to 
build these new steel plants, just 
as it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to build many kinds of 
other facilities, including meces- 
sary highway, waterway and air 
facilities. 

But if the Government, after 


with your privately-owned, tax- 
paying mills, you would be great- 
, or even put out of 





air- 4 


on the basis of political favors to 
attract votes. 


Finding a Truly American Answer 


How to arrive at a fair schedule 
of tolls and user charges for the 
many different kinds of users of 
highways, waterways and airways 
is a difficult technical problem. 
But here again American ingéenu- 
ity is equal to the task. What we 
need first and most of all, is an 
active public demand that a so- 
lution be found. 

I suggest that it is to your own 
interest—and your selfish interest; 
if I may put it that bluntly, with 
due apologies—to insist that your 
representatives in local, State and 
Federal government, find a solu- 
tion, in the American way, to 
America’s Number One transpor- 
tation problem. 

I know that the Special Com- 
mittee on Transportation Policy 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and other shipper groups, 
are carefully studying these and 
other problems. I think it is a 
healthy sign when our great users 
of transportation are giving their 
best efforts to insure sound trans- 
port. Under the American system, 
the man who pays the bill is en- 
titled: to ask for what he wants 
and to patronize the competitor 
who serves him best: But the 
shipper who pays the bill for 
transportation, whose own. busi- 
ness is. _ so dependent upon the 
soundness of the American enter- 
prise system, is not serving his 
own interest if he attempts to 
shift a part of his transportation 
cost over to the general taxpayer. 

Does. the true interest of the 
shipper lie in getting all he can in 
the way of subsidized transpor- 
tation, through the indiscriminate 
use of public funds? Or does his 
true interest lie in a system that 
will enable prosperous railroads 
to compete fairly and equally with 
highway, water and air carriers, 
all paying for what they get in 
the way of public facilities, in- 
cluding a fair share of the general 
tax burden? I suggest that each 
of you study that question and 
answer it in terms of your own 
interest, your interest in low rates 
for transportation, but also your 
interest..individually and nation- 
ally in sound railroads. 


Making the Most of Our 
Transport Tools 


We in the railroad industry rec- 
ognize thet highway, water, air 
and. pipe line transportation, as 
well as railroad transportation, 

rm essential services and are 

ere to stay. Viewed in a broader 
aoae the railroad train, the truck 
and the bus, the ship and barge, 
the pipe line and the airplane are 
all tools of tra tion. For 
some jobs, one tool is better than 
any of the others. For others, 
several of these tools may be used 
together, to give the shipper the 
best possible service. 

What is needed is a national 
transportation policy, whieh in 
our system of competitive private 
enterprise will give us the right 
tool for each job in transporta- 
tion. We shall not have such a 
policy until we solve our Num- 
ber One transportation problem— 
until we put all transport com- 
petitors on a footing of equality 
of opportunity. 

No city in America has a more 
pe stake than Pittsburgh in the 

of such a transportation 


“ PS Without it, you’ may ‘see 


the bands -of ‘steel that link your 


| industries to your markets weak- 
|enéd by uneconomic competition. 


ar | In the jong run, you may see both’ 


make the facilities self-support- 
ing. If this were done, future ex- 
tensions and improvements to our 
system of publicly-owned trans- 
port “ways” can be madé on a 
sound, self-liquidating basis—not 


| your 


‘| top of that, you may be asked to 

- | help foot the heavy tax bill caused 

|| by unsound gear arte, eek invest- 
ments made wi 





problems tore tent 
costs increased. And 


public capital. 

But let all forms of transporta- 
tion be placed on an equal, self- 
supporting basis — and each can 
then develop to the very limit of 
its economic usefulmess. Under 
such a fair competitive policy, I 
am confident that you will see 
your railroads become constantly 


issues Rules on New 


Stock Transfer Rates 


Revised Schedule Effective 
July 1 


' Carrying out the provisions of 
the new transfer tax law passed 
by the New York Legislature Ta&st 
March and approved by Governor 
Dewey, the State Tax Department 
on June 27 issued a ruling cover- 
ing the new stock transfer tax 
rate schedule, which became ef- 
fective July r 

The new. law integrates the 
emergency tax which was imposed 
on stock transfers since 1932. Al- 
though it reduces the burden on 
low-priced shares, under the 
legislation signed by « Governor 
Dewey, there is no longer a 
“regular” tax and an “emergency” 
tax. 

The new rate is fixed at 2 cents 
a share “upon all .deliveries. or 
transfers of shares or certificates 
of stock,” except in cases where 
Shares or certificates are sold. 
When shares are sold the tax is 
now one cent a share where the 
selling price is less than $5; 2 
cents a share where the selling 
price is $5 or more but less than 
$10; 3 cents a share where the 
selling price is $10 or more but 
less than $20; 4 cents a share 
where the selling price is $20 or 
more. 


-In a notice sent out by the 
New York Stock Exchange to 
members, an apparent omission is 
noted in the law. 


-It will be noted says the com- 
munication that the revised rates 
make no mention of the rate of tax 
applicable to shares selling at $20 
per share. Obviously this omis- 
sion was inadvertent and merely 
an error in draftsmanship as the 
intent of this amendment would 
seem clear from an analysis of the 
amended tax rate structure. In 
any event, under the general pro- 
visions of the stock transfer law 


purview of the law and the only 


sion is. as to the rate of tax on 





In view of the obvious intention 


apply. 

Since the new rates are ap- 
and after July 1, 1945, of sales 
made prior thereto in respect of 
which delivery is not made until 
on or after July 1, 1945, the old 
rates of tax apply. 


Greenman & Lasher 
Van Gleef Partners 


Van Cleef, Jordan and Wood, 14 
Wall Street, New York City,. in- 
vestment . counsellors, announce 
the admission to partnership of 
William B. Greenman, Jr. and 
Halsey J. Lasher, to be effective 
July 1, 1945. Mr. Greenman has 
been associated with the firm for 
over 13 years and Mr. Lasher for 





|about eight years. 


Federal Suit Withdrawn 
Against Ins. Ass’n 

Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle announced on June 27 that the 
Government has 


trust suit. against Southeastern 
‘Underwriters Association, com- 
posed of 198 stock fire insurance 
‘companies; * United Press advices 


on; from. Washington stated: 


~ “Mr. Biddle said the action to 
‘dismiss the suit was taken because 
of a recently-passed Federal law 
granting the insurance business 
vartial exemption from the Sher- 
man Act until Jan. 1, 1948.” 





finer, faster, mofe economical and 
more efficient — fit partners in 
future as they have been in the 





past for the mighty industries of 
Pittsburgh. 





a tax is clearly imposed on every |} | 
sale of stock coming within the |} 


question raised through this omis- |’ 
sharés selling. at, $20 per share. | | 
of the Legislature, it is our belief || 


that the rate of 4c for each share |’ 
selling at $20 per share should || 


plicable to all sales occurring on |} 


has dropped its anti- | 


Should Senate Defer BW Debate? 


Special Correspondence of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


WASHINGTON, July 3—In determining when to bring up on the 
Senate floor thé Bretton Woods legislation, Senate leaders have to 


ratification through the Senate. 
Charter are to begin shortly. 


humerous @nough to defeat or 
even materially delay Senate ap- 
proval of both the Fund and 
Bank, under Senate rules of de- 
bate they can do a lot of talking. 
This might be harmful, if occur- 
ring at the very time that the re- 
sults of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence are being sympathetically 
inspected in committee hearings. 

- duly 16 has been suggested as 
the date for commencement of 
floor consideration of the Bretton 
Woods bill, which has already 
been passed by the House and was 
today- approved by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
On the other hand, for reason just 
reported, the suggestion has been 
made that the Senate debate and 
vote on the measure should be 
postponed until later this year. 

It is easy to imagine what the 
Treasury’s reaction to this sug- 
gestion is. No other country has 
as yet acted to ratify the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, or even con- 
sidered the program in its legis- 
lative body. The world is waiting 
for Congress to make the first 
move. Even after Congress com- 
pletes favorable action it will 
still take months, in all likelihood, 
for enough of the other countries 


take into consideration the possible effects that sharp debate over 
the measure might have on the progress of United Nations Charter 
Hearings on the World Organization 
While the opponents of the Bretton 





Woods plan in the Senate are not® 





concerned to act and the new in- 
stitutions to be set up. 


Jas. Sebold Partner 
In Neergaard, Miller 


James A. Sebold has been ad- 
mitted to general partnership in 
Neergaard, Miller & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City. Mr. Sebold 
has been with the firm for some 
time in the Trading Department. 


Electromaster Common 


Offered at $8 Per Share 


S. R:; Livingstone & Co.; along 
with Mercier, McDowell & Dol- 
phyn, of Detroit, head a group 
offering 107,923 shares of Electro- 
master, Inc., common stock (par 
$1) at $8 per share to the public. 
All of the stock is issued and out- 
standing at the present time and 
was purchased by the underwrit- 
ers from the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. Other members of the 
group are: Brailsford & Co.; 
‘Link, Gorrhan & Co.; First Securi- 
ties of Chicago; Shillinglaw, Bol- 
ger & Co. all of Chicago, and 

hite & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
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CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
a, York 6, N. ¥. 


Squibb & Sone Preferred 
Shares on Market 


— Securities Corp. and Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc., head a 
that is underwriting the ex- 

and public offering of a 
total of 150 ‘shares of. E. R. 
bb & Sons $4 preferred stock 
(ne par). Of the total, 51,094 
‘shares were offered July 2 at $108 
per share and accrued dividends 
from May 1, and the other 98,906 
shares are being offered by the 
company in exchange, on cllioiean 
e basis with P 9 oder divi- 
dend adjustment, to holders of 
outstanding $5 preferred, series 
A, oon $4.25 preferred, series B 














The purpose of the issue is to 

ovide additional capital for 

uibb and to effect the retire- 
ment of all the series A and series 
B stock outstanding. 

New preferred stock not ex- 
changed under the offer, which 
expires July 12, will be purchased 
by the underwriting group and 
may also be offered to the public. 
Series A and B shares not ex- 
changed will be redeemed on 
Aug. 1 at $107.50. 

FE, R. Squibb & Sons pioneered 
in extensive research in and de- 
velepment of penicillin, and its 
research department has devel- 
oper a deep fermentation method 
for producing penicillin and has 
perfected its extraction and pro- 
cessing on a large scale. The 

‘is the outgrowth of a 

established in 1858, and 
manufactures pharmaceutical, 
medicinal chemical, vitamin, and 
oo medicinal and toilet 
pr ‘ts. Lentheric, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary, sells perfumes, cosmetics 
and toilet preparations. 


a 


Newton in Denver 
(Special to THe Frvanciat Caronicie) 
DENVER, COLO. — Harry J. 

Newton is engaging in an invest- 
ment business from offices in the 
Cooper Building. In the past Mr. 
Newton was in business in Den- 
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-s mentioned that the ruling has 





s ver under the firm name of New- i 


ton Brokerage Co. 


Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


The preliminary manoeuvering before we enter the practical 


stages of the Bretton Woods Plan, 


at first glance is distinctly bewil- 


dering. Through the haze, however, it is possible perhaps to discern 


the suggestion of a pattern. 
First the gold price in London 
an accompanying statement that t 


is raised only very slightly with 
he change in no way affects the 





exchange value of sterling. Then ® 
it is suggested from London that 
the Canadian dollar is about to be 
revalued to parity with the U.S. 
dollar, because of the evident un- 
dervaluation of the Canadian dol- 
lar in relation to sterling. 

This is followed by the British 
Treasury easing the restrictions 
on the use of sterling by holders 
n Central America and _ the 
2hilippines, and enabling them to 
2ffect transactions in sterling in 
he New York market. Again it 


ao implication. whatsoever as to 
he future sterling and dollar ex- 
shange rate and is in no way con- 
1ected with the Bretton Woods 
Plan. 

From all of this, the following 
deductions are intimated: 

(a) Sterling is overvalued at; 
the present level under -existing’ 
conditions. 

(b) Any change in sterling can 
have world-wide repercussions,: 
many of which might be some- 
what unpleasant. 

(c) The new measures so far 
adopted and the suggestions prof-. 
fered are not too important. in. 
themselves, but they compel 
fundamental thinking, which leads 
to consideration of implications of 
far greater import. 

Before other and more far- 
reaching steps are taken, it would 
oe well if the vital importance of 
the position of sterling in the 
world economy were clearly and 
»sluntly defined. The Bretton 
Woods Plan can not be imple- 
nented until the sterling prob- 
iem is solved. As it is such a 
treat problem, it can not be han- 
jled in a petty or finicky manner. 


Therefore, if an international 
credit is extended to Britain 
‘the amount must be sufficient 
not only to take care of the 
enormous amount of blocked 
sterling outstanding but also of 
sufficient extent to enable Brit- 
ain to play her proper part in 
post-war foreign trade. This is 
essential in the interests of this 
country and to all others to 
whom healthy international 
commerce is not only an eco- 
nomic necessity but also affords 
the best means of assuring fu- 
ture world peace. 

Turning to the market for the 
vast week, there was a renewal of 
‘trength in the external section. 
High grades were firm through-. 





out, and as currency fears abated, 
the volume of offerings from 
Canada gradually subsided. Al- 
bertas were slightly easier and 
dealings were almost at a stand- 
still following indications that the 
implementation of the debt re- 
funding plan might be a little 
more “difficult than was previ- 
ously believed. Transactions in 
Montreals on the other hand in- 
dicated a revival of interest. As 
previously mentioned, there still 
appears to be. scope for consider- 
able improvement in these issues. 


Internals displayed a mixed 
trend. Although the buying of 
internal bonds continued on a 
fair scale, there were neverthe- 
less for the first time in many 


| weeks some evidence of a profit- 


taking’ and cautious liquidation. 
Although the Canadian dollar is 


| strong enough in its own right, 


nevertheless it can be temporarily 
affected -by its traditional and 
practical relationship with ster- 
ling, especially at its present level 
and in view of the large specula- 


tive position that has been built] 


up on expectations of its immi- 
nent restoration to parity with 
the U. S. dollar. . 

With regard to future pros- 
pects, the high grade external 
issues can move definitely 

higher in belated sympethy 
with the strong trend . ep er 2 ——- 
ilar domestic issues. 

priced issues such as seeaitents 
and Saskatchewans should also 
share in such a movement. It 
should be emphasized also that 
in view of the current perplex- 
ity with regard to currency 
matters, the multiple pay fea- 
ture of most Canadian external - 
issues is of no mean advantage. 

Ee RE ae SE OEE 


Rosenbaum & Gitterman 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Firm 


Rosenbaum & Gitterman, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will be formed with of- 
fices at 39 Broadway, New York 
City, effective July 10th. Partners 
will be Francis F. Rosenbaum and 
Joseph L. Gitterman, Jr.; both are 
members of the Exchange. 

Mr. Rosenbaum, who has previ- 
ously been active as an individual 
floor broker, has recently been 
on war duty. Mr: Gitterman has 
been active as an individual. 
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OUR 


REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


What holds promise of proving 
one of the biggest quarterly pe- 
riods in the new issue market got 
under way this week with consid- 
‘erable gusto. _ Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the thin fare whieh investors 
have been experiencing in the 
way of corporate securities over 
the last six or seven weeks, there 
was a tendency to look the field 
over closely and initial operations 
were marked by an apparent ab- 
sence of any tendency to rush in 
and buy. 

Monday brought to market a 
total of more than $103,000,000 
in new offerings in the form of 
mortgage bonds, debentures and 
preferred stock. The $25,000,000 
debentures, a 234% issue of the 
Union Oil Co. of California, 
went quickly, priced at 101, and 
moved to a small premium. 

But it was reported around that 
the company’s $25,000,000 of 3.75% 
cumulative preferred stock was 
still available on the holiday eve. 
That issue was priced at 100. In- 
stitutional investors, in some in- 
stances, were said to be showing 
interest in the stock, but their 
preference was for the debentures. 

Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road’s $53,119,000 of first and 
refunding 2%s, series G, ap- 
peared to run into considerable 
resistance for the moment, but 
demand was expected to im- 
prove, perhaps with the holiday 

‘out of the way. 


The first issue sold at competi- 
tive bidding on the _ current 
marketing campaign, consensus 
seemed to be that it was priced 
rather fully at 984%. Two compet- 
ing groups were quite close in 
their bids, both naming the same 
coupon. 


Two Railroads Asks Bids 


Railroads bid fair to dominate 
the summer new issue bond mar- 
ket what with two more carriers 
having put out calls for bids on 
sizable issues. 

Texas & Pacific Railway has 
invited bankers to submit ten- 
ders, to be opened July 11 on 
$39,000,000 of new general and 
refunding mortgage bends se- 
ries E, naming the interest rate 
as well as the price. At least 
three groups are said to be 
prospective bidders for the 
issue. 


Delaware & Hudson also has 
called for bids, to be opened July 
17, on $50,000,000 of first and re- 
funding series A, due 1980. The 
new issue will supplant and con- 
sclidate a number of smaller ob- 
ligations of the company and its 
subsidiary units. 


Rail Equipment Trusts 

Most of the railroad equipment 

trust issues which have come into 
the market recently have been of 
small proportions and absorbed 
by banks for their own invest- 
ment accounts. 

The forthcoming Pennsylvania 
Railroad offering of $10,000,000 
of serials te mature in 15 annual 
instalments, may prove the fore- 
runner of larger offerings of 
this type. re: 


Pennsylvania has called for bids 
to be onened next Tuesday; it is 


| expected that competition will be 


lively. This is a part of a total of 
$18,135,000 which the road con- 
templates issuing under its trust 
plan Series Q. 

Cc. & O., in lively bidding, 
awarded an issue of $1,500,000 
_of its equipment trust certifi- 
cates at a price of 99.754 for 
1s at a cost to the company of 

1.494%. 


Two Industrial Preferreds 
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ferred. stocks brought out on the. 
eve of the Fourth of July holiday. 
Burlington Mills Corp.’s 150,- | 
000 shares of 4% preferred, . 
' price at $104 and accrued divi- 
dends was said, in dealer circles, . 
to be encountering -satisfactory . 
reception. . 

Meanwhile Elliott & Co.’ s 40 000 - 
shares of’ 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred, $50: par,-priced at $51 for- 
public offering, was reported all, 
sold and books closed. 


Bank Offers Common 


Holders of the common stock 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co. of 
New York have been extended 
the right, until the close of busi-' 
ness on July 23 next, to subscribe’ 
for new common stock at the rate. 
of one new share for each four 
shares now held. 

A banking group is standing 
by to underwrite any portion — 
of the 412,500 shares which re- 
mains unsubscribed on the clos- 
ing date. Proceeds will be used 
to retire 356,990 shares of out- 
standing convertible preferred. 

Meanwhile the Colgate-Palm-. 
Olive-Peet Co. is offering to hold- 
ers of its $4.25 preferred stock the 
right to exchange those shares for 
125,000 shares of new $3.50 pre- 
ferred until July 10 next. There- 
after bankers will take up any 
unexchanged portion for public 
offering. 


Pettit, Bausman & Co. 
Formed: Consultants 


Karl] D. Pettit & Co. announces 
the formation of the partnership of" 
Pettit, Bausman & Co. to special-- 
ize in engineering and economic 
consultations and similar work 
done heretofore by a department 
of Karl D. Pettit Co. Partners 
of the new firm are Karl D. Pettit, 
R. F. Bausman, A. C. Boni and D. 
H. Gardener, 


Mr. Pettit, senior partner of 
Karl D. Pettit & Co., will be senior 
partner of the new firm. Mr. Baus- 
man, associated with Karl D. 
Pettit & Co., was Vice-President 
of the Eastern Division of General 
Mills, Inc., and Manager of their 
New York Export Office. Mr. 
Boni, an economist; has been in 
charge of market and economic 
research for Karl D. Pettit & Co. 








for many years. Mr. Gardener has 


Dealers reported keen investor , Jong been associated with Kar] D, 
interest in two industrial pre- ‘Pettit & Co. 
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When and How 


Do Figures Lie? 


(Continued from page 69) 


truth, and less dumb consent, 
among the governed. 

As human society faces the need 
for adjustments, to meet new con- 
ditions that are determined, 
chiefly, by growth of population 
as the end and by new and -com- 
peting techniques as. the means?, 
history offers few if any Jessons 
of constructive value in organiz- 
ing human and ether physical re- 
sources for the future. It is sci- 
ence, with its objective search for 
truth, that can make our long 
story short and enable us to use 
foresight instead of hindsight on 
the path to progress. Few his- 
torians deny these limitations on 
the value of history; many openly 
assert them. For as flight was not 
Jearned by men from the death of 
Iearus, so social progress is not 
mapped by history. 

In history we find many false 
alternatives with no way of dis- 
tinguishing them from the true; 
and we are never able to resolve 
any of these dilemmas by histor- 
ical pest mortems, not even when 
they are adorned by those statis- 
tical data which make _ short 
stories so long. Whether we are 
pointing with pride or viewing 
with alarm, there is no rational 
basis for the 2pplication of sta- 
tistical experience tables or 
a graphs to economic problems as 
these are applied in business en- 
terprise. In a social. science, we 
will never learn. from experience 
for the simple. reason that ex- 
perience at best has only negative 
lessons to teach. 

_As one capable historian has 
put it, there is. no possibility of 
scientifically ‘establishing any 
conclusions from the -trials and 
errors of: society, for the -condi- 
tions of’ these-so-called social ex- 
periments cannot: even - be ade- 
quately. described, Jet..alone con- 
trolled and repeated for confirma- 
tion as necessary. We learn soc 
results without learning social 
causes; and .until science comes 
to rescue us from the mire of tra- 
dition with its -hypocrisies. and 
shibboleths that are somtimes eu- 
phemized .as “mores”, we keep 
*right on maki the same old 
mistakes until they take on the 
aspect of an “economic law” al- 
legedly proved by history—or. by 
- the statistical “econometrics” 
| which the author of “The Road 
to Serfdom” has sarcastically 
termed ‘“scientism”? and which 
was so objectively (?) employed 
by the late-lamented T.N.E.C. to 
demonstrate the virtues of 
Keynesian, New Deal Deal pump- 
priming to create “outlets for sav- 
ings.” This “scientism” has, if we 
may proceed to bring Herbert 
Spencer’s aphorism down to date, 
- become “the great political super- 
stition” of the New World Order. 
to wit, belief in the “divine right” 
of experts as public planners. 

The so-called “laws” of social 
“culture” have been dignified, 
alias, not only by such -portentous 
fatalism as Oswald  Spengler’s 
“The Decline’ of the West”, a 
philosophy now refurbished in the 
Russian. revival of economics as 
“historical materialism” (formerly 
the “dialectical materialism” of 
Karl Marx, but also by such an 
-_estoeric compendium as that 1942 
Symposium of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science on “Levels of Integration 
in Biological and Social Sciences,” 
which is directed toward the 
thoroughly misleading and false 
analogy between the “integrative 
levels” of the individual organ- 
ism and human society.3* This 
fallacy has been indicated by the 
present writer in pointing out 
that evolution has nothing to do 
with morals*, that is, with the 
basis of behavior at the “social 
level”. As so well defined by 
Darwin himself,-ethical consider- 
ations are based entirely upon the 
“short run” of the individual life 
cycle wherein motives (purposes) 
are imposed by the reproductive 


. ‘necessity, with freedom of choice 


confined to means (not ends). 
Freedom in human society, it 
will here be contended, is there- 
fore a development, not of evolu- 
tion, but rather of revolution, in 
institutions and “mores”, Changes, 
not in anything of nature (of 
heredity or environment), but in 
the changeable artifices of lan- 
guage and mathematics employed 
at the “social level” in dealing 
with the unchangeable factors of 


politically compromised) are in- 
volved. So it is not to destroy the 
law—the “mores” or the statutes 
of either a Caesar or of majority 
rule — but rather to fulfill the 
need for having these institutions 
constitutionally grounded on the 
truths of natural laws as the only 
possible assurance of peace with 
justice, that it becomes necessary 
to seek a comprehensive reply to 
Pontius Pilate’s rhetorical (to 
him!) query, “What Is Truth?” 
Pilate was, indeed, then dealing 
with a revolution, not an evolu- 
tion, in moral development! 


A good way to epitomize all this 
in a convincing way is to point 
out the-indispensability of the 
literature of objective, physical 
science as against that of human 
history. The existing population 
of the earth could live happily 
ever after if every one of our 
history books were burned and 
content forgotten. But humanity 
would forthwith perish in great 
numbers from starvation and dis- 
ease if the technical records of 
science were fully destroyed. 
Great difficulty of survival would 
ensue, even though every effort 
were made to recall the content 
of science. It is science, not pol- 
itics with its illusory assumption 
of kingdom and power and glory 
among men, that spells progress. 
(Cf. “The Financial Situation,” 
C. and F. Chronicle, June 7, 1945: 


ial| “Neither agreements reached at 


San Francisco nor mechanisms 
there devised will have much 
bearing on the course of world 
affairs or in the maintenance or 
breach of world peace.’’) 


Mathematics and Morals 

In social science, if objectivity 
in justice cannot be assured by 
knowledge of historical events, 
neither can it be assured by sub- 
jective, egocentric intents or “free 
will” choices. Not the historical 
event, nor yet the subjective in- 
tent, but rather the objective con- 
tent of science, constitutes the 
truth that can afford social justice 
and freedom. Parables, for ex- 
ample, are not true; but they may 
reveal truth, uproot hypocrisy, 
and help put sense before senti- 
ment in guiding behavior, if they 
are truthfully ge Upon 
truthful applicability depends the 
service of science; and in science 
mathematics is functioning much 
as does a parable. It is, in itself, 
empty and truthless; but when its 
symbolism is applied, in the an- 
alyses of the sciences and in the 
syntheses of the arts, mathematics 
becomes the foundation of mod- 
ern progress and the critical fac- 
tor in social ethics and institu- 
tional morality. 


Justice, and sovereignty in its 
administration, rest upon consti- 
tutionally rendering to the state 
full control of standard units for 
‘the employment of numbers in 
measurements of all kinds, not 
the least of which involves mone- 
tary control. It is not without 
significance, indeed, that Justice 
is impersonated in art by a blind- 
folded holder of the most char- 
acteristic instrument of science, a 
pair of scales. “It is very inter- 
esting’, said Sir Arthur Thomson. 
Scottish scientist, ‘that , Clerk 
Maxwell should speak in. one 
sentence of ‘those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement 
and justice in action, which we 
reckon among our noblest attri- 
butes in men.” To this Lord 
Kelvin has added: “When you can 





nature, (the factors that cannot be | 


measure what you are speaking 


| about, and express it in numbers, | ian definition of moral standards “emotionally polarized” as are the 


| you know something about it; but | 


when you cannot. . 
scarcely advanced to the stage of 
science.” 


“To attain invariant relations 
we must be able to isolate our 
factors or vary one ata time.. 
When our analysis is through- 
going, as it generally is in physics, 
one or two samples are as good 
as a million”, says Dr. Morris R. 
Cohen in his “Preface to Logic’”’, 
just published. In the social field, 
where such controls are lacking, 
“statistics cannot take the place of 
analysis, and in fact acute social 
analysts have contributed much 
more to our understanding of 
social phenomena.” Why? Be- 
cause “we do not always get 
nearer to the truth by increasing 
the number of cases.” By aver- 
aging large numbers we can min- 
imize errors of observation, but 
not of method or instrumentation. 
The flaw in statistical averages 
(and in percentages based there- 
on, as in the “Little Steel’ formula 
or in farm price “parity” formu- 
las) lies in the fallacy of com- 
position5i—of judging the whole 
by parts which are not homo- 
geneous in nature, that is, are not 
observations of individual factors 
isolated to afford “thorough-going 
analysis.” There can be no sta- 
tistical escape from the necessity 
for factor analysis. History proves 
exactly nothing, for it is the very 
kind of scripture the devil him- 
self can quote. “There are three 
kinds of lies: White lies, damned 
lies, and statistics”, surely applies 
where adequate analysis is lack- 
ing. Statistical correlations sel- 
dom afford a proper basis for 
analysis, With analysis figures 
may not lie; but without it they 
certainly do. And in either case 
statistical records are at _ best 
needless in socia analyses. In 
omitting statistica. treatment 
from social studies, what Dr. 
Cohen calls “acute social analysis” 
cannot, however, omit. mathe- 
matics. This essential factor in sei- 
ence is very much in need of 
analysis in social relations, -be- 
cause of its involvement in moral 
or ethical problems. “Like any 
other science,” says Dr. Cohen, 
“ethics must be rational, i. e., able 
to give reasons .. .” As we have 
seen, these’ reasons cannot be de- 
rived statistically or historically, 
nor yet esthetically. Rather must 
they originate in such reasoning 
as that introduced by the Darwin- 





as arising in physiological and 


. you have! biological relations. These are a 


priori®6 facts as against those de- 
rived by what is known as “sci- 
entific methodology” in which 
measurement by the use of num- 
bers is introduced, with results 
that are a posteriori, that is, are 
derived by “empirical” methods. 
These scientific observations in 
turn may become a priori con- 
siderations in deriving the “facts” 
of other fields by steps which 
may be said to become finally in- 
tegrated in the system of prices 
with which every social science 
must deal before it can explain 
the behavior of human society or 
deal with the social institutions 
involved, particularly with mone- 
tary problems which have long 
been so deeply imbedded at “the 
root of all evil” in human society. 


To trace such evil through the 
intricate sequences of valuation 
to its logical sources in fallacy, let 
us recognize at once that the use 
of numbers as they express meas- 
urement is universal among civil- 
ized men; and it is in this field, 
ultimately, that we find those 
problems of truth and falsehood 
which lie at the root of the moral 
issues upon which human liberty 
of action in a social context de- 
pends. 

At this point the “great” philos- 
ophers, from Plato to Poincare, 
have introduced an elemental fac- 
tor of confusion by getting the 
cart of formal logic or mathemat- 
ical methods before the horse of 
that basic element External Real- 


ity, upon which all reasoning must 


rest. These philosophers have 
given an absolute supremacy to 
mentality and correlatively, a 
validity to mathematics quite 
apart from its exclusive appli- 
cability ‘to physical realities (to 
the. exclusion of introspective, 
sychological considerations). 7 

tives are psychological, not 
physical; and they are not me- 
chanically. measureable as a 
“force” affording a ‘category of 
importance” that can be related 
to the definitive procedure of 
enumeration via physical units. 
Not desires or wants, but only 
physical facts related to the phys- 
ical necessities of life can be 
dealt with mathematically with 
any meaning; and these must be 
so dealt with if behavior is to be 
guided by sense instead of being 


All footnotes at end of article. 





“human facts” of preference upon 
which a tenuous hope for a “ner- 
mative” science is postulated by 
Cohen. Such “science” should be 
known for what it is, wishful 
thinking. 


Money Not a Standard of Value 


We see, then, that however nec- 
essary mathematics may be te 
human life in its modern sogial 
phase, it is not a part of External 
Reality—of those phenomena of 
nature whose consistency.and de- 
pendability have ‘to be translated 
into our system -of thought to 
make such thought rational and 
so socially useful. Mathematics is 
rather an essential means of de- 
veloping this thought system, in 
communicable form by a symbel- 
ism which is but an invention of 
the human mind used in the ap- 
proximations which we call meas- 
urements.8 To be usefully consis- 
tent and capable of relating all 
our observations of nature to each 
other and centering them upon 
our own problems, so as finally 
to “price” the elements of our 
economy correctly, this symbol- 
ism must be articulate, that is, : 
fully interrelated by being refer- 
able to a single basis of observa- 
tion for all scientific data. Such a 
basis is the sense of sight for 
which all scientific instruments 
are “calibrated” for reading. 

In ‘this field of te eae Wome 
involving valuation by numeri 
expression, a certain degree of 
precision is as essential as it is 
in the more. primitive and less 
precise field of language by. ) 
of the dictionary. If “there is. 
something rotten in ee 
which is responsible for mis- 
understanding, that leads to sociah 
conflicts, and science is to be in- ° 
voked for an understanding, this 
problem of accuracy, or definition, 
is directly involved. Precisely ag” 
Father Dempsey has said (C 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Feb. 22,.1945), such accuracy Be ond 
reasonably be demanded of a price ° 
structure.” As a dominant faeter ~ 
in this final integration or artic- 
ulation of values in terms of num-— 
bers (prices), it is to be noted that’ 
money is not, in any of its fo. ; 
calibrated like a yardstick. : 
must be, therefore, a medium of 
exchange only, not a standard er’ 
store of value; and price is not 
synonymous with value. Oscar 
Wilde gave point to this distinc- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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When and How Do Figures Lie? 


(Continued from page 89) 


tion by defining a cynic as “a man 
who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing!” 

Accuracy, however, implies in- 
accuracy as a difficulty; for the 
use of numbers depends upon the 
more or less crude device of im- 
posing purely artificial divisions 
upon the elements of our environ- 
ment. These divisions are the 
“gnits” of measurement without 
which numbers could not be em- 
ployed with any meaning. Ac- 
curacy, in short, is not inherent 
in science; it has to be put there 
and maintained by meticulous 
methods which are invariant as 
they convey knowledge by way 
of figures which, as approxima- 
tions, may deviate from the units 
of measurement employed only 
by random errors and never by 
any progressive departure (as by 
“lower and lower prices”) from 
the identity of these units. At all 
times and places every unit in- 
volved in every value expressible 
by numbers must be the same; 
and no treatment of any value 
system can reasonably depart 
from such a standard if we are 
to »*know, scientifically, the truth 
about the real values in that sys- 
tem. Behind the errors of in- 


, >dividual cases must lie the ab- 


sénce of variation in the standard 
_ uhit or units—the “yardsticks’”— 
involved. Without such invari- 
ahce any system of numbers is 
meaningless; and that includes 
prices, though this does not mean, 
even when they may prove to be 
mably accurate representa- 
tions of values, that prices are 
simple summations rather than 
complex computations. Certainly 
it does not mean that prices de- 
termine values. Even with neu- 
tral (stable) money, prices can 
represent both cost and value only 
in a purely theoretical market 
equilibrium. Otherwise they must 
represent whichever is greater, 
with caveat emptor (and caveat 
- vendor, too) controlling each and 
ery pricing operation, individu- 
ally. 
- But whatever the uncertainties 
involved, a background of “‘cer- 
tainty is a primal need of the 
intellectual life’, says Dr. - 


Cohen 
in his discussion of logic. “Sci- 
entific 


on without assuming (!) that the 
relations we deal with prevailed 
before we discover them and are 





dies 


independent of our knowing 
them”, an assumption which is 
elemental, (Cf. discussion at foot- 
note 7, above) obviously, in all 
organic response to environment, 
ho matter how primitive the or- 
ganism. It is not peculiarly hu- 
man to have faith that “God’s in 
His Heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” It is quite human, how- 
ever, to have difficulty with that 
faith because, in the “world” of 
human mental processes and so- 
cial institutions, the situation may 
be far from right. So elemental 
is such faith, however, that, as 
Dr. Cohen says, “if someone were 
to maintain, as Poincare once sug- 
gested, that the laws of nature 
are themselves changing, then 
we should look for the law ac- 
cording to which such change 
takes place.” 

We should be eareful, how- 
ever, not to mistake changes in 
our thinking, due to errors or in- 
consistencies, for changes in these 
natural relations which are def- 
initely unchanging and unchange- 
able; and we cannot avoid such 
error unless we maintain com- 
plete symbolic consistency in 
every use of numbers. It is this 
“culturalistic fallacy,”1° this as- 
sumption that mo such inconsis- 
tencies have materially affected 
social behavior, that has charac- 
terized the usual statistical and 
historical analysis of social prob- 
lems. We cannot study human 
society as if it were an ant hill 
devoid of untruths and illusions, 
—specifically, for example, the 
money illusion — in producing 
aberrant behavior. 


“External Reality” 


Even such a student of logic 
as Cohen seems to fall victim to 
the confusion of the philosphers, 
already noted, in making the 
mind transcend Reality. It is a 
confusion which lies at the heart 
of what he describes as “an old 
controversy between those who 
hold that facts of value are purely 
subjective, that is, identical with 
the mere fact that they are felt, 


and the view that there is some 


real ce, as a cause or 
ground for the distinction, be- 
tween the valuable and the non- 
valuable.” He reveals this in- 
version of thought and reality 
when he alleges that “the funda- 


mental fallacy of positivism is 








we 


the assumption that facts of phys- \for it has not involved any infer- | True values are not mathematical; 


ical perception are in themselves 
definitely determinate and thus 
objective in a unique sense in- 
applicable to realms of value or 
pure mathematics.” 

We do not need to define “pos- 
itivism” or defend it as devoid 
of fallacy in order to point out 
the fallacy in Cohen’s statement, 
that is, his idea that “realms of 
value” are a matter of “pure 
mathematics” and as such have 
a reality as objective as “physi- 
cal perception”. By denying that 
perception is “definitely deter- 
minate” he seeks to evade the ap- 
pearance of any assumption as to 
a distinctive reality and so to 
substitute the metaphorical hen- 
or-egg-first—or the elephaft’s- 
tail-or-trunk-or-leg argument for 
that of the horse-and-cart figure 
wherein the problem of prece- 
dence—of causation—is inescap- 
able. In the case of physics, how- 
ever, which is the one science 
in which “our analysis is thor- 
ough-going,” he has plainly as- 
serted the precedence of reality 


‘as an ineluctable “assumption.” 


Yet he as clearly recants this by 
saying that “the prejudice in fa- 
vor of reality .. . is based on an 
inadequate analysis of the nature 
of science” which “liberates us 
from the prison house of the ac- 
tual” to which, he says, the “posi- 
tivists” fallaciously cling. 


The difficulty seems to lie in 
stating the limitations of science— 
in defining that from which it 
can never liberate us. In resolv- 
ing this ancient enigma, what 
needs to be said is that if words 
are to have meaning they cannot 
be universally inclusive in defini- 
tion. Things that are “real” can- 
not also be “ideal,” and vice 
versa. As between that which is 
objective and subjective, there 
stands Aristole’s law of. the ex- 
cluded middle; for such an in- 
eluctable implication as the ex- 
istence of physical relations and 
entities (a round world, for ex- 
ample) independent of knowledge 
or knower (our concept of the 
world may be flat), is properly 
hot an assumption, but a fact. It 
may be assumed only that exter- 
nal, physical reality is net a fact; 
as a fact it is accepted, not as- 
sumed. Such a basic truth, that 
can be seen as a “necessary as- 
sumption,” is not an assumption 
at all; nor is its denial, that might 
be called a “fundamental fallacy,” 
a fallacy -not in 


the formal sense of a paralogism), 
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eatial thought with the possibil- | 
ity of error in logic.? If, as Dr. 
Cohen says, “there is no meaning 
without some element of constan- | 
cy in the field of variation,” then 
the element of constancy or any 
necessary implication thereof can 
be no more “convenient assump- 
tion” when it plays its part as an 
axiom or starting point for scien- 
tific procedure. In any field that 
employs numbers and which is 
therefore physical if the numbers 
are employed with any meaning, 
this element of constancy is in- 
eluctable.1! 

By 
these contentions, which he has 
admitted for physics, Cohen is at- 
tempting to rationalize current 
social “science,” with its imagi- 
native “mathematical field” based 
on esthetic preferences called 
“value judgments” and employing 
a sixth sense to produce “psychic 
income.” Economics, in contrast 
with other science, has, alas, re- 
verted to the obsolete definition 
of “objective,” held in the Middle 
Ages by Duns Scotus, to mean the 
same as “subjective.”12 In short, 
Cohen is cashiering the diction- 
ary definition of “objective” as 
“that which belongs to or pro- 
ceeds from the object knéwn and 
not from the subject knowing.” 
The evidence of this is unmistak- 
able in his reference to Dewey’s 
“Studies in Logical Theory” (p. 
227) where this incongruous du- 
ality in “value”—this subjective 
“objectivity”—is set up as “either 
ethical or economic.” Allegedly 
involved are conflicting “ends” 
requiring “ethical’’ choice, thus 
excluding from moral problems 
all considerations of objective sci- 
ence as a guide in choosing from 
among competing economic means 
that are directed to the same ob- 
jective physical, ends. By a mere 
fiat, a petitio principii in defini- 
tion, means are called ends to be 
chosen esthetically (not as eco- 
nomical means). Since means are 
said to be implied by the “end” 
chosen, the only judgment in- 
volved is reduced to the realm of 
esthetic “values,” socalled.13 

The truth is that only physical 
facts are objective or definitely 
determinate in that they are not 
subject to any possible error. 
“Seeing is bélieving”; sensation 
does not involve any such thing as 
fallacy, i.e., failure to apply 
“pure” mathematics consistently 
te the “realms of value” which 
are, in truth, real and so not at 


tall mathematical. The facts of 


nature may not “stream into 
empty minds”; Dr. Cohen says 
they do not. But, that which keeps 
the mind from, being empty at 
the stage of maturity which he 
conceives when he makes that 
statement, is a content put there 
in infancy by a highly stereo- 
typed system of education whose 
“three Rs” have the facts of na- 
ture in them only as an incident. 
We are not schooled in the ele- 
ments of existence; like any other 
organism we see and feel them 
for ourselves, individually, begin- 
ning with our first breath and 
ending with our last. 


To be or not to be is not the 
question; science is not magic. It 


jis not revealing the nature of the 


infinite or the infinitesimal—the 


Fate yee age sof Bags BE 
| get and keep Ss Ww. 
ja matter of the artif 


‘ices of lan- 





| the 
|which so many impurities—so 
ee fallacies—are apt to de- 


Science, Economics, Politics 

It is what the mind (the ideal) 
does with the physical sensation 
(the real) that is liable to err. 
Truth is objective, not subjective. 


ignoring the validity of| 








All footnotes at end of article. 


they are real. For social pur- 
poses we express them mathemati- 
cally. That is why it is pecu- 
liarky human to err, not willfully, 
but intellectually, in a self-decep- 
tion that is easily corrupted into 
superstitions that can be exploit- 
ed for personal gain. Such is the 
nature of the “money illusion”— 
the notion that a “standard” of 
value can be freely chosen and. 
changed at will, by law. The Con- 
stitution could not, and does not, 
attempt to confer any power upon 
Congress to define values or 
standards of value. No such lan- 
guage is employed. To “fix. the 
value” of money can ohly mean to 
issue money (under the Legal 
Tender Decisions this means any 
form of money) under such re-~ 


straints as may seem competent .« 


to maintain a fixed relation to 
realities—to real values in trade.!* 

The illusion of a monetary. 
“standard,” such as gold meas~ 
ured by weight, was high-lighted 
by the “sly look” of Stalin when 
he told Eric Johnston that only 
“capitalistic” countries are thus 
obsessed; Russia has consistently 
refused to accept gold, and un-. 
doubtedly will continue to do so 
while following the lead of Lord 
Keynes in inducing this country 
to “stabilize” exchange by con-. 
tinually playing the losing side. 
of a governmentally manipulated | 
gold market in support of the 
“gold standard” towards which . 
the “debtor” countries contrive 
all the “flexibility” they desire. — 

Thus are our illusions exploited | 
for gain by serving as an “opiate - 
of the people,” to fool most of us- 
most of the time, by camouflaging - 
the “forced saving’’!® of the bank- 
credit system which has been so 
effectively employed in “develop-. 
ing backward countries” by. An-: 
glo-American financing in impe-- 
rialistic foreign investment. Well: 
has Father Dempsey, referring . 
back to the scholarship of Scholas- ° 
ticism, condemned Lord Keynes’ 
vagaries in disguising this modern : 
usury with “key words—for ex-. 
ample, profits, savings, invest-- 
ments—(which) appear in his 
works in esoteric senses,” and’ 
with “elaborate analysis of the: 
course of prices and interest un-. 
der such conditions (of “forced - 
saving” through bank-credit), as - 
would have seemed no more wor - 
iad gh ged tree port attention - 
than the analysis an economy 
in which most incomes were built 
up by theft.” 

Constructive criticism of Keynes- — 
ian apologetics in the field of 
usury, however, requires a posi- 
tive, alternative theory of inter- _ 
est and capital value that has been 
conspicuous by its absence, even 
in the so-called “positive theory 
of capital” evoked in opposition to 


Marxian analysis by the “Austri-. — 


ans” of whom Hayek, the author 
of “The Road to Serfdom,” is a 
conspicuous example today. We 
require a theory which dismisses 
without trace the “inescapable 
conclusion from the Keynesian 
analysis that interest is the vil- 
lain of the piece’17—a t 
which transforms interest from 
the “‘bete noire” into the “sacred” 
cow” of human industrial society. 

Such a theory seems essential 
to constructive developments in 
political economy to fill the 
gent need of the day for defea 
those notions which, with the si 
pedal yrs P seeer yee 


McCullagh, publisher / 
oronto “Globe and Mail,” 
when he said: 

“While private enterprise has 
failed in the past on many occa- 
sions, and we have had such bad 


Geor 
the 
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management of affairs that hun- 
ger stood alongside luxury, I don’t 


think the remedy is to abandon | 
all that is good to get rid of some | 


evils. I would, on the contrary, 


be bold enough to defend capital- | 
ism in the. true meaning of the 


word, not the distorted financial- 
ism we have seen practiced in the 
mame of capitalism. .. .” 


| the 


Competition and capitalism are | 


‘what cannot be changed; banking 
methods are what can be changed. 
We'd better soon develop the wis- 


| them it may be surprising to read Bridg- 


| evident 


dom to know the difference lest | 
we throw out the baby of human | 
liberty with the post-war bath | 


water for lack, not so much of the 
courage, as the understanding 
mecessary to undo the safety-pin 
and make the changes needed. 


ory of interest and investment 
presented last December in the 
“Chronicle,” will demonstrate, I 
think, that under the definitions 
of science here presented as ap- 
-plied to modern problems in valu- 
ation and cost accounting where 
‘““capital” is involved, sticking to 
‘these principles that make truth 
into science can turn the trick of 
dismissing faulty theories and 
cultivating the science of living 
.tegether and working together in 
competition, in the same world, at 


ce. 
. The nidus of a valid social sci- 
@nce lies, not in the causes of war, 
‘but in.the causes of peace. If we 
‘hope to become the “salt of the 
. earth” we shall have to. neutralize 
_the acid of competition with the 
‘alkali of science. Only good sense 
.@€an pave the way to staat will in 
human society. 


1. TL. This paper outlines what seems to the 
“writer the logic of science in social devel- 
opment, an analysis provoked by Father 
Dempsey’s remark (“Commercial and Fi- 
mancial Chronicle,’ Feb.. 22,. 1945): that 
a “5% natural interest-rate (could never) 
-be a matter of rigid contractual justice” 
_@s between individuals, on which there is 
agreemént, but which he says follows from 
“this idea that analysis of the physical 
‘processes of human existence ‘‘cannot 
; yield a numerical natural interest rate,” 
as to which there may be some misunder- 
standing. No physical processes are nu- 
- merical; but in analysis they have to be s0 
stated as a matter of ‘‘science.’’ 

2. Hicks, in his “Value and Capital,” 
“puts the cart before the horse, as 
- well indicated by Father Dempsey, when 
- he alleges that the Industrial Revolution 
has bee. “induced by the unparalleled 
‘ gise in population.”” Here is an apt ex- 
amp'e of the complete inability of the 
historical method to distinguish between 
cause and effect—between means and ends. 

3. See “Scientism and the Study of So- 

* eiety’ in Economica, Vols. IX, X, XI 
. (1942, °43, °44) by F. Hayek. Fr. Weil- 
. muth of Marquette University traces ‘‘sci- 
‘ entism’’ back to the days of the School- 
+ mien, in “The Nature and Origin of Sci- 

, entism.”” Marquette Press, 1944. 
3a. Note the implicit acceptance of this 
delusion of historical grandeur as the basis 
"of “reason and.truth’’ in ‘“‘The Symbol of 
ee on p. 8 of Raymond Fosdick’s 
few for 1944 of The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. It is vital to realize the cogent 
igetetetson of the Pewnnds idee: that (p. 13) 
“tn their intellectual life as well as in 
_ their physical life, nations and groups are 
cells in an o nism,” wh has 


punt cane ettate: a9 . Alex, Nov 
‘March 2, 1945, p Oe + so ie 


of integrative Levels and 
h it is pointed out (p. 214) that “a 
, pherp separation of the two levels—bio- 
_ logical and social—must precede a fruitful 
ion of how ’s society can be 
free and democratic.”’ Lord Acton’s 
‘ jm on postscript, to his letter of protest 
against Bishop Creighton’s doctrine of Di- 
Vine Right, was significantly ‘directed to 
* persons about to write history—don’t!” A 
. Careful review of the philosophy of history 
.is presented in ‘“‘The Jour. of Phil.,’’ vol. 
XXXIX, p. 35, Jan. 15, 1942. 
"4. “Commercial and Financial Chront- 
cle,”” Dec. 14, 1944, A Theory of Interest. 
5. The dictionary example of this fallacy 
* is ‘highly apropos: “If my mone 1. = bought 
More gootis I should be better o 
¢ ~we should all benefit if ssacsarioke were 
”’ Compare this with Philip Cor 6 
Offered in ‘The Chronicle’ 
: $3, that ‘“‘the best means to dis- 
ieeente Secowge ae, gonikh. i Sy Toast and 
otion set forth 


_ only: if it starts. with: material promziaee,” 
the of Kantian at 
absolutism.’ Their’ 
should Be identified with 
nst which on 
irected as a tacit 


: ay example of the ‘egocentric pre- 


$9 | 


| more notable than Vilfredo Pareto, 
| escaped the illusion of value in money to 
| ask: 


| the exigencies of time and place and de- 
| pendent upon an infinite number of cir- 


.Further development of the the- | 


| variable? 


| 


= 


| litical economy must so 


terest and Uoury in 
fe eevee, *t 
1931 


dicament’’. of the is the ! 


Cartesian ‘‘cogito, 


philosophers 
ergo sum’’; I think, 
therefore I am. This should read, by 
inversion, I am (human); therefore I 
think. Again, there is the dictum of. Poin- 
care in his “Foundations of Science’ (p. 
209), which should also be reversed to be 
true: “Beyond doubt a reality completely 
independent of the mind which conceived 
it, sees or feels it, is an impossibility.” 

8. Cf. “Geometry and Experience,’ in 
‘Scientific Monthly,’ January, 1945. 
Also Newsom, in ‘Science,’ July 11, 1941: 
‘Many persons, even scientists, have de- 
veloped a certain awe of mathematics. For 
man’s statement: ‘It is the merest truism, 
at once to unsophisticated ob- 
servation, that mathematics is a human 
invention’.”’ 


9. Among 
turned to social science, 


mathematicians who have 
none has been 
who 


‘Underneath the actual prices on the 


exchanges, prices varying according to 


is there nothing which has 
any constancy or is: in any degree less 
This is the problem that po- 
Ive.”’ 

Criterion of the Good 
F. 8. C. Northrop, Yale 
in 


cumstances, 


10. 
State,’’ 


Cr. “Eile 
by Prof. 
University, Department of Philosophy, 
“Ethics,’’ April, 1942. 


11. Cf. “Science; Study of Invariables,”’ 
by Lt. Commander Oliver Scott Reading, 
in “The Am. Scientist,’’ Jan., 1944. 


12. See Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, 2nd ed., unabridged, p. 1679. 


13. As against a realistic epistemological 
dualism, Cohen is employing what amounts 
to an idealistic epistemological monism; 
essentially that of Berkeley, despite his 
(Cohen's) admission of external reality in 
physical phenomena. (For definition of 
terms see Rune’s. Dictionary of Philosophy, 
p. 93.) This type df evidence of truth is 
sharply excluded urider the rules of evi- 
dence in court testimony, where ‘‘seeing 
is believing.”’ What cannot be seen can 
-be measured and éxpresséd in -numbers 
only by translating ‘it inte terms of visible 
phenomena. This. bars a social science - OF 
the current hedonistic mien which is t} 
fied by the ‘philisophy of ‘Lord’ Macau ; 
who ‘conceived of manasa pleasure «ma-. 
chine. In criticizing Machiavelli he. said: 
“The gréat principlé, that societies and 
laws exist only for the purpose of in- 
ereasing. the sum -(sie!) of private happi- 
ness, is not recognized with sufficient 
clearness.” Deservedly this has drawnh 
sharp Criticism from Prof. L. J. Henderson 
of Harvard. In an. article on ‘‘‘The Study 
of Man,” (in “Science,” July 4, 1941) he 
asks: “How can the sum of private hap- 
pinless be measured? Asstiredly not with 
any instruments or any procedures that 
were at the disposal of Macaulay. Is it 
not evident that Macaulay’s ‘great princi- 
ple’ and his ‘purpose’ of the existence of 
societies are both expressions of his senti- 
ments, and that ‘the sum of private hap- 
piness’ is, in the sense of the logic of 
modern science, a meaningless phrase?’’ 


14. See ‘Monetary Experiments’ by 
Prof. Richard Lester (Foreword by Prof. 
E. W. Kemmerer), Princeton Press, 1939, 
p. 29. “In 1817 Ricardo took Adam Smith 
to task .for failing to follow ‘his own 
principle: in his argument on ‘colonial 
currency’ by not simply ‘ascribing the 
depreciation of that paper to its too great 
abundance.’ . . . Ricardo also agreed with 
Benjamin Franklin on the advantages of 
an economical or non-metallic money. 
seb in the nineteenth century Ricardo 
wrote: 


“ “The introduction of the precious.metals 
for the purpose of money may with truth 
be considered one of the most important 
steps towards the improvement of com- 
merce and the arts of civilized life; but it 
is not less frue that, with the advancement 
of knowledge and science, we discover 
that it would be another improvement to 


they had 
From 
cure Currency,’ in Works of 
Ricardo, p. 404.” See also Prof. Anatol. 
Murad’s book, ‘“‘The Pafadox of a’ Metal 
Standard”’; also remarks of Hon. Fred L. 


veen so advantageously a 


ord, Vol. 86 nga aa nsec p. 1088, 

“Blundering with 

If gold lar a enter “standards” of 
value are ‘relics of barbarism,’ the idea 
certainly is not a brand new ‘scarecrow’ 
devised by Lord Keynes! The Lord 
is not the only and Original thinker on 
monetary matters. 

15. It is authoritatively révéaléd that the 
Orange Free State is about to release, from 
newly prospected Mifies, a new flood of 
British gold upon our gold-brick-buying 
Treasury for transfer to the bowels of 
Kentucky. 

16. By this term should be understood 
that t6 which, in “The Commercial and 
Dr. Benjam Chronicle,’ Jan. 25, 1945, p. 404, 


says: 
saving in 
expansion of sot detatied 
ess. is rately in his 
criticism of Keynesian in 
page (“The . ch ge pp Ban 
vestment, 

17. Quoted by 


sharp 
the: next 
to In- 


Father Bempeey from Tn. rom “In- 


“18. pn veéead gall Dr. -Gal- 
‘lie of we ‘American babe Meg 
Opinion, - 

interviewed 


in own . 


the outctme of poll is: 
interesting and Giweuhane: The great ma- 


‘nition. Oniy three out of tem persons had 
any cléar idea as to its m Le 


tects: and-.engineers can find 


banish them again from the employment } 
to Which, during a less efilightenéd period, : 


pplied.’ 
‘Proposals for an Economical and Se- } 
Collected 


Crawford on coinage in Congressional Réc- || 


The Economic Journal, Dee’. Fe 3 
Of Public | 
ete oe 3 @sked the persons |- 

their words. 


what they undieeasel by the term ‘free|| 
‘enterprise.’ As clements in’ Amme-iewn is one of the}'} 
important elements - éapitel- 


jority wére unable to givé a eortect defi- |} 








“What Econemié System for America, ” by 
Chas. J. Brand, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
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Post-War Construction Projects 
Contemplated, Dodge Corp. Reports 


Thomas S. Holden, President of F. W. Dodge Corporation, re- 
ported on June 26 that his organization’s field staff by the end 


of May had spotted 99,638 specif 
plated for post-war execution in 
Mountains. The combined value 
it is stated Mr. Holden emphasized 


ic construction projects contem- 
the 37 states east of the Rocky 
of all p ‘ojects is $15,746,202,000 
that the listings included specific 





projects only; and do not include® 
announcements of general con- 
struction or expansion programs. 

The Dodge executive declared 
that the information was obtained 
in continous surveys from more 
than a million individuals, com- 
panies, institutions, and Govern- 
ment agencies, and represents the 
cumulative and unduplicated re- 
ports of his field staff over a 
three-year period. While 99,638 
projects are listed, the number of 
buildings involved is much great- 
er, for many projects involve 
more than one structure, Mr. 
Holden said. Analysis of the in- 
cividual project reports shows, 
Mr. Holden stated that 33,104 
jobs, estimated to cost $7,752,138,- 
000, have progressed to the design 
stage. It is these projects, he said, 
which will be advanced toward 
execution as rapidly as govern- 
ment regulations, and supplies of 
materials and manpower permit. 

The remaining: 66,534 projects, 
with an estimated cost of $7,993,- 
064,000, constitute a backlog of 
specific . contemplated projects, 
many of. which will progress to 
design stage: as rapidly as areh- 


enough draftsmen to expand their 
eurrently limited planning ac- 
tivity, the Dodge executive de- 
elared. 

“Full significance of these fig- 
ures on contemplated construc- 
tion projects realized by comipar- 
ing them with the contract 
records of peacetime years,’ Mr. 
Holden said, adding: 


“The dollar volume of design- 
stage work, exclusive of the back- 
log of additional contemplated 
projects, is 143% greater than the 
37-state contract volume for 1938, 
is 118% greater than the 1939 
contract volume, 93% greater than 
the 1940 volume, and 14% greater 
than the maximum peacetime 
contract volume established in 
1928.” , 

Privately owned projects in the 
design stage number 22,795, with 
an estimated total value of $2,- 
609,675,000 he indicated, saying 
that this is considerably greater 
than the volume of private con- 





struction contracts awarded in 
1938, 19: ) or 1940. 

The Lodge file of post-war 
rojects contains a preponderance 
of public projects, Mr. Holden 
pointed out. He further said: 

“Delays in construction revival 
will definitely not be due to any 
dearth of plans. If only a mod- 
erate fraction of the public build- 
ing and engineering projects that 
have been planned are ready to 
go ahead within the next 12 to 
18 monthfs, these, added to the 
great reservoir of planned private 
projects, urgent small projects as 
yet unplanned, and_ deferred 
maintenance and repairs, will 
constitute as large a demand as 
the industry can take care of in 
the transition period. The real re- 
vival bottlenecks are government 
regulations, material and man- 
power shortages, and confused 
price trends, with the added po- 
tentiality of transportation short- 
ages.” 


Louisville & Nashville 
Bonds Offered at 9814 


A nationwide we. headed tt 
Morgan Stanley & Co., on July 2 
won the award of "$53 119,000 
Louisville & Nashville RR. first 
and refunding mortg bonds, 
Series G, due April 1, 2003 on a 
bid of 97. 669% for 2%s. The only 
competing bid was from a group 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. which bid 97.1399% for 2%s. 
Subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the bonds were offered July 3 at 
9842% and accrued interest to 
yield about 2.93% .to maturity. 

Proceeds from the sale, together 
with other funds to be provided 
by the company, will be used to 
retire or redeem $24,654,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 3%% 
bonds, series E, due April 1, 2003 
and $28,465,000 extended unified 
mortgage 4% bonds, series B, due 
Jan. 1, 1960. 

The present financing will ma- 
terially improve the lien position 
of the first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. After giving effect to 





the sale of the series G bonds and 
to the satisfaction of the com- 
pany’s unified mortgage, its Mo- 
bile & Montgomery Ry. mortgage 
and The Newport & Cincinnati 
Bridge Co. mortgage (which will 
be paid, or payment for which 
will be provided, prior to, or con- 
temporaneously with the issuance 
and sale of series G bonds), the 
$106,700,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds to be outstanding 
in the hands of the public, in the 
opinion of the company’s General 
Counsel, will be secured by a first 
lien on approximately 2,884 miles 
of road and, in addition, by a 
direct lien on approximately 1,635 
miles of road subject to the liens, 
in so far as they attach, of mort- 
gages securing $55,959,000 bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the 
public or pledged. Prior to the 
sale of the series G bonds the 
first and refunding mortgage was 
secured by a first lien on about 
853 miles of road and by a junior 
lien on about 3,666 miles of road 
subject to the liens, in so far &s 
they attached, of mortgages se~ 
curing $87,556, 000 bonds outstand« 
ing in the hands of the public on 
pledged. 


Cocktail Party in 
Honor of New pepe: ) 


More than 100 people a 
the cocktail ek 8 on the 
noor of June 28 


The oceasion was the 
bration of the appearance of 
1945 edition of “Investment Com- 
panies,” written and publishe ay 
Mr. Wiesenberger of the 
York Stock Exchange firm. ye 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Company. 
Members of the press were in- 
vited to meet and get acquain 
with some of the heads of. the 
large investment trusts, among 
whom were Francis F. Rando h, 
Chairman of the Board of the, Tri 
Continental group of companies: 
S. L. Sholley, President of Key- 
stone Custodian Funds, Inc.;. 
Ernest Henderson, President, and 
Robert Moore, Vice-President, of 
Sheraton Corporation; Dorse if 
Richardson of Lehman Co 
tion; Kenneth S. Gason, President, 
and Herbert R. Anderson, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, of Distribu- 
tors Group, Inc., and Leon Abbett, 
Vice-President and | eg of 
Lord, Abbett & Co., 
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Gold Fallacies 


(Continued from first page) 


epoch that has done away with! 


more than one age-worn institu- 
tion. Yet, it leaves us with the 
ancient practice of hoarding gold 
as the basis of, and the interna- 
tional key to, the monetary stand- 
ard underlying all economic valu- 
ations. Why don’t we shake off 
this relic, as it were, of antiquated 
customs, that. seems to have lost 
all justification? 

Surely, the fact that gold has 
been in monetary use for more 
than 2,000 years and was produced 
as early as under the fourth Egyp- 
tian dynasty (around 2900 B. C.), 
is no reason for continuing the 
hoarding practice in which man- 
kind indulges. Take the case of 
silver. Until the early 1870’s 
silver was in far wider use as cur- 
rency and treasure than gold. It 
was demonetized almost over- 
night, and ever since, silver has 
.- been leading a ghost existence as 
-a monetary metal, having ceased 
_to be the currency base practically 
everywhere. It would vanish from 
the scene altogether, except as 
small change, were it not for U. S. 
subsidies. 


‘But with a fascinating tenacity, 
gold holds on to its unique posi- 
tion among commodities—to the 

ition of the sole money-metal, 

national medium of exchange, 
and world-wide financial treasure, 
coveted and hoarded by every 
government and central bank and 
by millions of individuals—by 
everyone who can lay hands on it. 


II. 


Fantastic conceptions are in 

tion about gold and find 

ence, time and again. The 

f£0611l0wing elementary fallacies 

about gold are more current than 
any,, others: 

‘kh That gold is predestined by 
“tdature” to fulfill the monetary 
function. This pseudo-religious 
- belief in the alleged God-given 
. role of a metal is plain nonsense. 
So <is; its more modern variant: 
that mankind is sold on it by some 
kind _of tacit convention, or bound 
toit by unshakable tradition. 


_2. That gold is not a commodity, 
has no “natural” usefulness. Gold 
‘is‘'a metal with unusually fine 
. technical qualities. Its beautiful 
coloring remains untarnished on 
-exposure, its high specific gravity, 
,its readiness to alloy with most 
metals, its extreme tenacity and 
-malleability, its ductility, put it in 
the top rank among the metals. Its | 


tenacity is equal to 7 tons. per|- 


| square inch; a gold wire of 1/10 


inch thickness supports nearly 
200 pounds, and more when al- 
loyed. Gold is reducible to leaves 
of 1/280,000 inch thickness. A 
grain of it can be made to cover 
a surface of 80 square inches, or 
stretched into 500 feet of wire at 
1/20,000 inch thickness. Gold 
chlorides are used for glass stain- 
ing, pottery and enamel painting, 
coloring of artificial gems and 
especially for photography, to say 
nothing of the use of gold in 
jewelry and dentistry: Gold re- 
sists chemical reaction better than 
almost any other metal. Briefly, 
it is a useful metal that has a 
value without regard to monetary 
functions, and its industrial use 
would be far more widespread if 
the monetary demand would not 
make it too expensive. 


3. That gold is a commodity like 
any other. The implication is that 
all its worth is due to its industrial 
use. In view of the fact that more 
than 9/10 of the newly mined gold 
goes into monetary channels, the 
fallacy should be obvious. It is 
like saying that corn has no use 
other than to be: turned into al- 
cohol. 


4. That the value of gold is in- 
dependent of supply and demand 
and is determined solely by gov- 
ernment fiat. Of course, Congress 
can change the dollar price of an 
onuce of gold as it did when it 
raised it from $20.67 to $35.00. 
But did it determine the value of 
gold thereby, and not rather the 
value of the dollar in terms of 
gold? What the devaluation did 
was to make gold expensive from 
the point of view of those who 
owned dollars, and to make dol- 
lars cheaper for those who owned 
gold or foreign money. In other 
words, Congress has no power 
beyond the States: it can raise the 
price of gold only by lowering the 
price of the dollar on the foreign 
exchange markets. And its power 
within the country is effective 
only as long as commodity prices 
adjust themselves to the new 
price of gold. 


5. That the value of gold is in- 
trinsically stable. The value of 
gold is nothing but its purchasing 
power—its ability to buy things. 
It-is as- stable as is the general 
price level, or as unstable. There 
is no such thing as a permanent 
stability of gold’s purchasing 
power unless all prices would be 
kept artifically fixed all over the 
world. 

6. That the value of gold is in- 





trinsieally unstable. If there is 





anything 
is the fact that its supply and de- 
mand have a tendency toward 
stability which is unique. The de- 
mand for gold seems pretty con- 
stant, being essentially a demand 
for monetary hoards and reserves, 
determined largely by the excess 
of imports or exports on interna- 
tional accounts. And monetary 
gold is the one commodity the 
supply of which is not subject to 
great fluctuations, because the an- 
nual production never amounts to 
as much as four. per cent of the 
total supply. What other stand- 
ard commodity can claim that its 
carry-over from year to year is 
always at least twenty-five times 
as big as the annual increment of 
new production? Obviously, a 
commodity with such compara- 
tively stable and practically fore- 
seeable supply-conditions is not 
likely to generate violent price- 
gyrations, 


7. That there is too little gold. 
From time to time, geologists and 
economists threaten with a gold 
searcity, on which they blame 
great depressions like in the 
1870’s and 1930’s. But each time, 
gold production takes an unex- 
pected upturn, making all gloomy 
forecasts look silly. Indeed, there 
is supposedly gold in the crust 
of the earth for another sixty 
years at the pre-war rate of pro- 
duction, and we have not yet 
prospected more than a fraction 
of the potential sources. . Besides, 
on the basis of a given gold re- 
serve, a country may print more 
or less bank notes, expand more 
or less bank-credit. In other 
words, there is no mechanically 
fixed ratio binding the monetary 
volume to the size of the gold re- 
serve. We have it in our hands 
(by intelligent management) to 
stretch our gold reserve or to keep 
it under control according to our 
monetary needs. 


8. That there is too much gold— 
that is what some people worry 
about, that gold might share the 
fate of silver that had to be de- 
monetized because of the possibil- 
ity of producing it in disorderly 
quantities or at very low cost. 
About this alleged threat of a gold 
inflation, two things should be re- 
membered. (a) Gold ores are be- 
ing prospected, assayed, developed, 
mined, crushed, processed and 
transported at substantial cost—at 
the expense of painstaking labor, 
tons of heavy equipment, loads of 
steel and other materials. Only 
about 10% of the current produc- 


tion is being washed (dredged) 
out of river-beds, which also is 
costly, while the rest has to be 


wrung from the depth of rocks 
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regions. Nor is gold produced as 
silver is in part, namely, as a 
cheap by-product in the mining of 
other metals. (b) Current gold 
production fluctuates up and down 
according to the profit it brings. 
In a boom, when commodity prices 
and wages are high, while the 
price of gold in national cur- 
rencies remains fixed, gold pro- 
duction declines and only high- 
grade ores are exploited. In a 
depression, when prices and wages 
are low, gold production rises and 
low-grade ores come under ex- 
ploitation. Briefly, the new out- 
put tends to adjust itself to the 
price level. 
III. 


So far, so good. But all we have 
established is merely that gold 
would do what it does, and is bet- 
ter fitted for that than platinum 
or silver, or even diamonds, to 
say nothing of perishable goods. 
Gold has all the qualities needed. 
It is not too rare and not. too 
plentiful. The output of gold 
mines varies, but the total vol- 
ume of gold changes slowly. The 
cost of producing it is substantial 
enough but not prohibitive. Gold 
is hard enough to last, and not too 
hard to be indivisible. It-is per- 
fectly fitted for coinage and for 
hoarding. 

That brings up the gold stand- 
ard. Admitting that gold is gold— 
what good does the gold standard 
do? There the real confusion be- 
gins. Whatever we think of it, 
we know at least what we mean 
by the word “gold”. But “gold 
standard” has diverse connota- 
tions to different people and at 
different times. 


In the classical or automa- 
tic gold standard, gold is the 
base only. The bulk of the 
“money” consists of bank notes 
and checks drawn on bank de- 
posits. Whether legal tender or 
not, it is strictly convertible into 
gold. The central bank stands 
ready at all times to buy and sell 
gold—against its own paper—at 
a fixed price. The maintenance 
of convertibility at a fixed rate 
(gold bar) is the essential feature, 
which has very significant con- 
sequences. It compels the mone- 
tary authorities to provide suf- 
ficient gold reserves so as to meet 
any demand for gold that might 
arise—liquidity pressure, which 
means that the financial commun- 
ity has to be ready for any drain 
of gold. It cannot go too far in en- 
gaging itself by incurring short- 
‘term liabilities without risking the 
danger that. those liabilities are 
claimed and gold is withdrawn. 


evenlty to keen thee tie of 
notes and the expansion of bank. 
| deposits within limits, ek 


‘reasonable proportion to the gold 
-reserve. Gold thereby becomes a 
vital factor in the credit structure. 
Credit expansion and credit con- 
traction are deeply influenced by 
the flow of gold in and out of the 
country. Note that the circulation 
of gold coins inside the country 
is not essential to this system. A 
gold standard can be “automatic” 


‘into gold at home, provided that 
‘they are convertible abroad (gold 
exchange standard): All _ that 


| matters is the stability of the fore- 
\ign exchanges at a gp gold par 


and the consequent n 


tholding proper gold reserves. 


That is the kind of gold stand- 
ard we have had in this country 
of 1933, when we 
or so we thought. ; 





eee 


| to it. 
; truthfully, ~ 





‘converting our 
? Not roe we did not | sold 
a single selling 
"if asked| 


Did we stop buying | 


E-: ‘Not at all: at all 


to pay “cash” against gold offered 
We never went. off gold, 


| || did "before, is held ettuge dee 
at | 
| par, ‘but by the: Pee 


in -a/ 


without converting bank notes 





“intrinsic” about gold it!located mostly in out-of-the-way | aged gold standard, and then early 


in 1934 turned back to the auto- 
matic standard; changing only 
secondary features, until in 1941 
we turned once more to “manage- 
ment.” 

What we did for about six 
months prior to February, 1934, 
was to abandon the fixed dollar- 
price of gold, not gold itself. We 
paid in that period more and 
more dollars for the gold we 
bought (which proved, if any- 
thing, a growing appreciation of 
gold). Instead of a fixed gold par, 
we instituted a variable gold 
price.. The dollar was still ‘on 
gold”, but not any more in a set 
ratio to it. That that was an es- 
capade only, is proven by the fact 
that we eompleted the devaluation 
by promptly returning to the 
automatic type even though at a 
newly fixed par. In other words, 
we changed our monetary meas- 
urements, and back we went to 
normal. 


There is nothing mysierious 
about the difference between an 
automatic and a managed gold 
standard. In the one, the 
currency unit bears a fixed rela- 
tion to a quantity of gold; in the 
other, the ratio can be, and is ex- 
pected to be, changed. Both are 
“on gold”, but the advantage of- 
fered. by the former consists in 
international stability, which helps 
foreign trade, and in internal re- 
straint against over-expansion, 
which may be more or less effec- 
tive, depending onthe policies 
pursued. The managed type per-. 
mits a greater freedom of credit 
expansion—at the risk of causing 
a correspondingly more serious 
aftermath—and the normal 
course of international trade. Take 
your choice. a 


Gold is just as basic to the 
managed variety as to the old- 
fashioned type. The Bank of Eng- 
land, e.g., had in the days of con- 
servative monetary policy a gold 
reserve of never more than 600 
million dollars, usually much less. 
By 1938, after seven years alleged- 
ly “off the gold standard”, the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street ac- 
cumulated a reserve of some $2,- 
600 millions. The more she was 
“off”, the more gold she hoarded. 
Of course, she was (sitting) “on” 
all that time. 

To be really off the gold stand- 
ard means one of two things, or 
a combination of both. Either the 
currency is left to drift and “find | 
its own level”, in the foreign ex- 
change market—the case of ‘a 
“run-away inflation,” in seen 
a countries. indulged afte 
the last war, as Seuth h Americans 
China and. Greece 


or 

eign. claims, stop tflow 
of capital, ‘confiscating the foreign 
assets held at home, etc., shortly by 
keeping tight behind the barbed- 
wire fences: of strict exchange 


|regulations. The Soviets have in- 


troduced. this technique of financ- 
ial control and carried it out with 
ruthless logic. In either case, the 
monetary system is more or ‘less, 
but almost never 100%, divorced 
from gold. 


The Germans, when caught in 
the great crisis of 1931, developed 
the most co licated’ and most 
vicious of all managements. Boiled 
down to its bare essentials, their 
method amounted to being “off 
gold” both ways. They broke up 
their monetary system into many 
kinds of mark. Some, the smaller 
part, were kept stable by being 
kept out of the international mar. 
wisn these marks remained equiv- 


alent to but only in 
money) wer waenons since they could ols one 


abroad. The 
of, of the marks wi was left to' de, : 


hours the New York Federal Re. | exter: 
| serve or the Treasury was’ : 
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are really off, insist that they | 
never left it. Such confusion of | 
words should not disturb us. The) 
fact is that even in countries with 
depreciating or frozen currencies | 
the governments never refuse to 
buy gold. Their trouble is that 
they can’t get it because as a rule 
no one wants to own their incon- | 
vertible currency if he can help 
it. 

Why is every nation of the) 
world bargaining and bickering 
for gold? The answer is that they 
need it. They need it (a) as a 
means to pay excess balances 
abroad if they have no offsetting 
claims; (b) to maintain their ex- 
change stability by selling gold _§if | 
and when that stability is threat- | 
ened: (c) to keep a reserve for | 
emergencies in a form which is| 
marketable everywhere and at all | 
times; (d) to use it as a semi-| 
mechanical sort of device by 
which to gauge and control the 
soundness of internal credit pol- 
icies; and (e) as a means to main- 
tain financial confidence at home 
and abroad. They need the yel- 
low metal whether on or: off, and 
whatever kind of monetary policy 
they choose to adopt. 


Peace-time policies with regard 
to gold depend on the funda- 
mental position of each individual 
country. Those with plenty of 
gold and with good prospects to 
maintain their gold reserves with- 
out too much strain are inclined 
toward the automatic gold stand- 
ard, which promotes their foreign 
trade and their foreign invest- 
ments—and they are creditor 
countries. Those with unbalanced 
international accounts, having no 
gold or being in the process of 
losing what they have and fearing 
financial strain, prefer the greater 
freedom which the managed gold 
standard provides (unless a 
stronger country comes to their 
financial rescue). All countries, 
with one single exception, which 
are off gold try to get back as 
soon as their conditions permitted. 
The one exception may be Soviet 
Russia because of her desire to 
carry out the collectivist experi 
ment undisturbed by the gold 
flow and the automatic ‘restraints 
it imposes upon internal policies. 

VI. 


No doubt, geld would lose much 
of its value if: it would lose its 
monetary function. No doubt, 
either, that there is a theoretical 
_ possibility of that. Just as an in- 
dividual. state. can substitute’ its 
paper for gold at home, so a 
world state could eliminate the 
money metal altogether. All it 
takes is a World State, be it a 
universal Imperium or an effec- 
tive Union, the signature of which 
would be acceptable and would 
have to be accepted everywhere. 


Dreamers wait for Unions, and 
fools try to create an Imperium. 
At times, both find a following 
and create confusion for a while. 
Right now the latest attempts for 
world control are crumbling, and 
the dreams of a super-state are 
being reduced to the modest pro- 
portions of an international al- 
erie t background is important 

a is im 
understand why gold: producti 
and -gold er. 


to 
on 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership ot William J. Granberry 
to Joseph Rosenfeld will be con- 


| sidered by the Exchange on July 
| 12th. 


It is understood that Mr. 
Rosenfeld will act as an indi- 
vidual floor broker. 

Transfer of the membership of 
the late Max Strauss to Edward 


Co.. Cleveland. 


bership of Milton Wasserman to 
Mortimer W. Loewi-will be con- 
sidered on July 12th. Mr. Loewi 
will act as an individual floor 


| broker. 


Privilege of Francis T. Whelan 
to act as alternate on the floor of 
the Exchange for Benjamin H. 
Brinton of Brinton & Co. was 
withdrawn on July 3rd. 

William R. Taylor, general part- 
ner in W. E. Burnet & Co., will 
become a limited partner effec- 
tive July 5th. As of the same 
date, Richard P. Windisch, lim- 
ited partner, will become a gen- 
eral partner. 

John H. Wood retired from part- 
nership in De Haven & Townsend, 
Crouter & Bodine, Philadelphia, 
effective June 30th. 

Interest of the late James H. 
Wynn in J. W. Sparks & Co. 
ceased as of June 20th. 

Interest of the late A. Lawrence 
Peirson, limited partner in Good- 
body & Co., ceased as of June 27th. 

Interest of the late Rudolph 
Nadel, an Exchange member, in 
Mabon & Co., ceased as of May 
24th. 

Wasserman & Co. dissolved, ef- 
fective June 30th. 


To Form Herman, 


Hampton Co. 

(Special. to THe FruvancraL CHRONICLE) 

SALINAS, CALIF. — Herman, 
Hampton & Co. is being formed 
with offices in the Salinas Na- 
tional Bank Building to engage in 
the securities business. Partners 
are Jules D. Herman, general 
partner, and Cyril L. Vertin, spe- 
cial partner. Mr. Herman previ- 
ously was connected with Wals- 
ton, Hoffman & Goodwin. 


Baker Officers 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — William 
Watson Baker is Vice-President 
and Joseph C. Baecher, Secretary 
of John H. Baker & Co., Inc., 11 
Niagara Street. John H. Baker is 
PT ta and Treasurer of the 
rm. 





lus which the new discoveries in 
the South African Rand as well 
as in the mining districts of On- 
tario emanate affects the entire 
market. 


However, other factors are more | 


important to explain the boom. 
Gold stocks were depressed by the 
artificial stoppage or reduction of 
production during the ‘war and 
have to recover with the prospect 


‘that labor. and materials will be 


available soon again. 


True, their 


and | costs will be higher. than before, 





but the current appreciation of 


-|mining stocks indicates that the 





|they will encourage ‘small busi- 
Transfer of the Exchange mem- | 





ster and Blodget, Inc., and Henry: 
D. MacFarlane, partner of Alfred 
O’Gara & Co. Individuals -were 
chosen for the purpose of making 


Praises Changes in Illincis Blue Sky Law 


Edward J. Barrett, State Secretary, Says It Will Benefit All Interests. | 
Describes the Amendments Which Were Passed After Conferences With —<necia) ; ‘cmt “B99 2 

, : special investigation d 
Representatives of the Investment Banking Industry. |into various Seablerne, oust’ te 


Amendments to the Illinois Securities Act, effective July 1 will , the selection of John W. Cannon, 
benefit investors, issuers of securities and business interests generally Danville, to report on the pro- 
in Illinois, according to Secretary ® posal to include the New York 
of State Edward J. Barrett, under|although the sale of treasury |Curb Exchange. Other Depart- 
whom the Act is administered. stock for a corporation is not |™ent personnel, including Paul V. 

“These amendments will open|deemed to come within this re-|Deames, Chief Examiner, : joined 
the facilities of the over-the-| striction. These and additional ,im the conferences and, after the 


counter market to Hlinois owners | provisions are said by representa- |final drafting, the amendments 





|of a large number of outstanding | tives of the investment banking | were presented to the Legislature 
P. Prescott will be considered on | 
July 12th. Mr. Prescott will con- | 
tinue as a partner of Prescott & | 


securities which have been re-| business to be entirely practicable .by William Vicars, former legisla- 
stricted as to marketability in the | while retaining adequate protec-|t0r, and now with the Depart- 
past,” Mr. Barrett stated. ‘Too, | tion to the public. ment. The legislation was, passed 
\nother amendment extends Without opposition and signed by 
the exemption given to securities Governor Green June 28th, 
listed on designated stock ex- In discussing the application: of 
changes to include additional the new amendments, Mr: Barrett 
amounts of securities issued by said, “The Department believes 
a corporatioin when approved for that the primary objective of The 
listing upon issuance. In the past Illinois Securities Law will -not 
a corporation was required to go be hampered by affording Ilinois 
through all the formalities of investors, investment bankers and 
qualifying an additional amount business in general, an access to 
for sale in Illinois, even though broader and more . diversified 
its outstanding stock, identical in securities markets. On. the con- 
nature, was exempt because of trary, it is expected that* more 
being listed on a designated stock interest will be developed in in- 
exchange. This amendment also, vestment fields worthy of) con- 
adds the New York Curb Ex- sideration in preference to: those 
change to the list of stock ex- of extremely hazardous character. 
changes recognized for this pur- It is regarded as especially im- 
pose. |portant at this time to encourage 
The amendment of most interest , the small business enterprise, and 
to small business will increase! to avoid undue obstruction to’ the 
from $10,000 to $25,000 the amount orderly flow of private capital, 
of capital which can be raised by | through supervised channels, into 
a proposed corporation in Illinois | justifiable business ventures.” 
without going through the legal ——e 


requirements of registration with . a 7 
the Securities Department. Blair Organization 
onal 
Opens Boston Branch 


Poyntelle Downing, Decatur at- 
torney, appointed by Mr. Barrett 
early this year as head of the ; 
Securities Department, began a|_ BOSTON, MASS.—Blair & Co., 
series of conferences with repre- | Inc., and Blair Securities Corpora- 
sentatives of the investment bank-| tion, are opening an office at 50 
ing industry soon after his ap-| State Street, under the manage- 
pointment, to determine what| ment of John K. Norwood; :; Mr. 
changes in the Illinois Securities | Norwood will conduct a Govern- 
Act might be necessary and de-|ment bond business throughout 
sirable under present conditions, | New England for Blair Securities 
The industry was represented by | Corporation and will represent 
a committee which included} Blair & Co., Inc., in the distribu- 
Arthur G. Davis, Field Secretary | tion of Municipal and Corporate 
securities in the territory. .The 
principal office of each of the 
companies is in New York and 


of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
branches are maintained in other 


ness’ enterprise, and will also 
eliminate certain technicalities 
which heretofore have prevented 
the sale in Illinois of many well 
seasoned securities, issued by 
sound and established corpora- 
tions.” The Secretary pointed 
out that no essential safeguard 
against fraud in the sale of secur- 
ities had been forfeited in pro- 
viding these additional and more 
flexible facilities. 

The principal amendment 
broadens the definition of “ex- 
empted transactions” in securities, 
to include the resale by a regis- 
tered dealer or broker of any out- 
standing security acquired in the 
ordinary and usual course of busi- 
ness, about which information is 
available in a recognized secur- 
ities manual or is furnished to 
the Secretary of State. Hereto- 
fore such a resale has been lim- 
ited to securities which were orig- 
inally issued as exempt securities 
or had been qualified in Illinois. 
This closed the over-the-counter 
market to a large number of issues 
of quality and long outstanding. 


To be exempt under the new 
provisions, a transaction must 
meet a number of requirements 
designed to protect the investor. 
The dealer or broker must be 
registered in Illinois and in good 
standing, the price at which the 
security is bought or sold must 
be reasonably related to the cur- 
rent market price, the informa- 
tion available must include a bal- 
ance sheet and a three year in- 
come statement, the sale must not 
be for the direct or indirect bene- 
fit of the issuer of the security, 


President of The Illinois Com- 
pany, Robert G. Mead, assistant 
Vice President of Stone & Web- 
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The British Problem 
And Bretton Woods 


(Continued from page 67) 


gram itself will be futile. Other 
witnesses tended to support the 
Williams thesis. 


John H. Williams Quoted 


Dr. Williams agreed with the 
estimate of Mr. Robert Boothby, 
M.P., and other British officials, 
that’ by the end of the war the 
blocked sterling balances will to- 
tal $16 billions, although Williams 
thought that the British may be 
able to cut this down by negotia- 
tien with countries like India and 
Egypt, ‘and be quite right in do- 
ing so.” In addition to that, Dr. 
Williams told the Senators, Britain 
will surely have a large post-war 
deficit on current account, vari- 
eusly estimated at from $1.2 to 
$2 billions a year. 

If nothing is done te solve that 
deficit, he continued, Britain will 
have the very difficult choice of 
either tightening her belt—“and 
te me that isn’t conceivable”’— 
or incurring further debt until in 
some way it can expand its ex- 
enough. This problem, En 

*s problem, is just as diffi 
as any problem we had after the 
last w b- 


ar—the reparations pro 
-, =< — ple, Leal Williams. 
-@ ow eur part- 
ner in the saliiitiatesel-teedc, 
free fe world. Here she is, 
this shape... .” 


the 








vestments abroad and, of course, 
. . . in the form of exports?” 
Williams added that the problem 
was for us to make the invest- 
ments and the British to get the 
export trade, a problem which 
Williams is frank enough to say 
he, for one, cannot solve; that 
Mogg has ever been able to do 
at.” 


Williams sees nothing this coun- 
try can do “except to offer Eng- 
land a credit of $3 billions or so 
on the lowest possible terms. As 
a matter of fact, I favor extension 
of lend-lease to the problem for 
the transition period that I regard 
as a continuation of the war, but 
I think that is not politically 
practicable. I would do the near- 
est thing possible to it. England 
cannot rd to be buydened, 
and we shouldn’t want her to be. 
... If we can solve the British 
problem, Williams thinks there 
will remain no real difficulty and 
he would then assent to the Bret- 
ton Woods Fund. 

Imrie DeVegh, another witness 
before ithe Senate committee, 
made somewhat similar sugges- 
tions for helping Britain. Because 
the British have to bear so large 
a part of the defense burden of 
the Empire, DeVegh suggested 
that the U. S. undertake some of 
those defense expenditures on 
Britain’s behalf. The witness did 
not, however, spell out just how 
this can be done practically. 
Asked whether a $3 billion lean 


| would be enough to help the Brit- 
ish out of their dilemma, 
| answered.in the negative. And he 


he 


recommended that we “subsidize 
Britain.” 

Still another recent witness, 
Dr. B. H. Beckhart—economist of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York and Columbia University 
professor — recommended aid to 
the British, provided a successful 
trade conference, is held first. In 
that. event, the 
“should lend its assistance in the 
selution of the post-war British 
exchange problem, which is cru- 
cial and must be solved, if the 
multilateral system of payments 
is to be restored.” 

While these witnesses find 


themselves in disagreement with 


United States | of 





ihe Administration when they 
suggest that the International 
Monetary Fund is premature until 
sterling is stabilized, they are not 
similarly alone when they recog- 
nize the existence of a great prob- 
lem in sterling. Nor are their 
suggestions of a large gift to the 
British, perhaps disguised as a 
lean, entirely frowned upon in 
official Washington. But the Ad- 
ministration will not at this late 
date shelve the Bretton Woods 
program, merely beeause it can- 
not of itself promise a stable 
pound-dollar rate. 


A Pessimistic View of. the 
Sterling Problem 


In the “Chroniele” of February 
15 this writer reported .a rather 
pessimistic view of _ the. theory. 
current in New York that the im- 
portant problem of sterling’s. sta- 
bility in terms of the dollar. can 
be selved by a single low-interest 
long-term loan or grant of $5 bil- 
lions to the British. It will there- 
fore be unnecessary to repeat that 
story here. : 

The views expressed by the 
above-quoted witnesses before the 
Senate committee, insofar as they 
relate to the effects of a generous 
dollar loan. er gift to. the British, 
are not without their. counterparts 
among active supporters of Bret- 
ton Woods in Washington. These 


Washingtonians not only do. not. 


agree with Williams that. settle- 
ment of the dollar-sterling rate 
is pre-essential to the setting up 
of the Bretton Woods Fund. On 
the eontrary, they argue that the 
Fund is a pre-requisite to the suc- 
cess of a solution of the sterling- 
dollar problem. 

One exponent of this view from 
his ringside vantage point de- 
scribes the problem of the British 
pound as threefold. In the order 
of i ce the three phases of 
the problem are: (1) the run; 
(2) the transition period; (3) the 
so-called blocked sterling bal- 
anees built up during the war. 
That exponent, being much more 
optimistic than the views pub- 
lished in the “Chronicle” last Feb- 
ruary, rejects the idea that the 
British cannot selve the problem 
their balanee of payments 
within the system of multilateral 
trade and exchanges. He there- 
fore rejects the thesis that Britan- 
nia must become our permanent 
poor relation. For the solution of 
the blocked sterling balances he 


offers a plan. 
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Disposing ef the Blocked Sterling 


The blocked sterling balances— 
Britain “war debt” to India, the 
Near East, and other areas—came 
into being largely as a result of 
Britain’s large expenditures for 
its overseas military establish- 
ments and their upkeep. Britain, 
it is suggested, should make ar- 
rangements with the several coun- 
tries owning these balances for 
their repayment, in part, over a 
period of half a century. Assum- 
ing that the blocked sterling will 
tctal the equivalent of $16 billions 
at the end of the war, and assum- 
ing ‘that—at least; in five or ten 
years—the countries with. which 
Britain does business will need 
working balances of $4 billions 
(sterling) in London, the sugges- 
tion referred to is that the British 
undertake to unblock, over a 50- 
year ~period in~ equal annual 
amounts,.an additional $4 billions 
worth of: sterling. 

With $8 billions of the $16 bil- 
lions ‘so to be accounted for, the 
plan calls for agreement with the 
ereditor countries to cancel the 
remaining $8 billions, on the 
grounds that the blocked sterling 
represents the sale of goods and 
services to the British at greatly 
inflated prices and that’ much of 
the expenditure was for defense 
of those very countries: To sup- 
port this reasoning, it is pointed 
out that. wholesale commodity 
price -indexes.in India are now 
triple their pre-war level. Simi- 
Jar index numbers at the end of 
1944. were 3% times their pre- 
war leve] in Egypt and Palestine, 
and more «than five times in 
frag. To reinforce the case for 
semi-cancellation, -it is said that 
the British ‘paid the high prices 
—while sterling exchange rates 
with the: countries :concerned re- 
mained artificially. high—because 
it wanted te be fair and not drive 
a hard bargain with the countries 
concerned, even though they were 
benefiting from-the British de- 
fense efforts. ' 

In unblocking the fereign- 
owned sterling balances in 30 on 
nual instalments the British under 
this plan wou!d pay no interest, 
the theory being that no interest 
cost. was involved in the first in- 
stance. in creating the rupees, 
rials, dinars, and the Palestinian 
and Egyptian pounds on which 
the blocked sterling balances were 
ereated. 

The above-described suggestion 
for handling the balances blocked 
in Britain teuches, as stated, only 
the least pressing of Britain’s 
triple monetary problem. To set 
sterling again on its feet and to 
get the British balance of pay- 
ments out of its present chronic 
“fundamental disequilibrium” the 
author of the plan also suggests 
that Britain should be given by 
this country a gift or an interest- 
free loan of billions, repay- 
able over 20 or 25 years. Such a 
lean would be the equivalent of 
a gift of half the amount, were 
interest to be calculated at the 
rate of 4% per annum. This 
would ease sterling’s transition 


period. But other steps would be. 


necessary. 


A 5-Year Transition Period 

Discussing Britain’s needs dur- 
ing the transition period, our in- 
formant said: 

“It is not possible to speak of 
Britain’s needs during the transi- 


be uch $4 ‘billion 
“may as m as on 
three-year transi- 
the fourth year 
should balance its inter- 
five years will be needed r at- 
balance. 


taining 
“In general, this transition defi- 
cit would be financed as follows: 


national 


--| Ait least one-half would go into 
additional sterling balances (to be 
handled like the wartime blocked 


sterling), about one-fourth would 
be financed by drawing down 


effect on 





Britain’s reserves of gold and dol- 
lars; and the remainder would 
probably be met out of short- 
term credits. to a considerable 
extent of a commercial or bank- 
ing character. I am very doubtful 
if Britain will seek financial aid 
from the Export-Import Bank; or 
for that matter, even from the 
Fund. England has a horror of 
dollar debts; and an obligation to 
the Fund, while it is to an.anony- 
mous creditor, is nevertheless 
fundamentally a dollar obligation. 
That is why I feel sure, as the 
British themselves have said, that 
England would use the Fund dur- 
ing the transition only in limited 
amount and only with great hesij- 
tation. 


“England’s needs .should be 
eared for in as many operations 
as are most suitable, but defi- 
nitely not .in the form of a large 
doNar obligation. And they should 
be met in a manner that will not 
unduly burden Britain, financially 
or politically. In the event that 
equilibrium in Britain’s balanee 
of accounts cannot be established 
in the fourth year, Britain-would 
retain her exchange controls and 
by such direct measures compel a 
balanee in its accounts. One thing 
is certain: the aggregate adverse 
balance that Britain would toler- 
ate. during the transition peri 
is not likely to be as large as $5 
billion.” ; 


The Broader Sterling Problem 
“Britain’s long-range problem 
is primarily that ef attaining a 
balance in its current interna- 
tional accounts. It is secondarily 
one of restoring its international 
capital position. 
“Britain’s loss of income from 
investments, the possible deteri- 
cration in its position as seller of 
shipping and other services, to- 
ge with the probability of less 
favorable terms of trade (the 
prices of British import goods 
relative to the prices of British 
export goods) all will require 
Britain to increase its exports 
over the 1938 level by something 
between $1 billion and $2 billionsa 
ear, to pay for the same. quan- 
ty of imports that it had before 
the war. And, of course, if Britain 
is to raise its level of income, it 
will need an even larger volume . 
of imports and a SENSE GET, 
larger volume of exports. . 
“Unless the volume of world 
trade is enormously increased, it 
is.very unlikely that Britain will 
solve its balance of payments 
problem, except through direct 
controls.. In a world with a small 
ae _ a ae will not 
e to pay for its necessary 
imports without a very sharp re- 
duetion in the terms on which its 
exports are sold. Britain has an 
inelastic demand for imports. The 
world has a relatively elastic de- 
mand for British exports. In a 
world with $80 billion of trade, 
Britain can hope to find greatly 
enlarged markets for its exports. 
without any sharp reduction in 
the terms of trade. It should be 
noted that this doubling in the 
money value of world trade in- 
volves an increase of only 60% in 
the volume of world trade. The 
principal factor in such an in- 
crease in world trade would be a 
high level of employment and im- 
ports in.the United States which 
would undoubtedly affect busi- 
ness conditions in the Latin Amer- 
iean ‘and other countries 
from whom we are large buyers. 


Everything Depends on Large 
World Trade 


“If the volume ef world trade — 
is not inereased, Britain has only 
2 slim change of solving its bal- 
ance of payments problem on the 
basis of free and stable exchanges. . 
With $80 billions of trade a small 
adjustment in the sterling ex- 
change rate might have a as 
effect on the volume of British 
exports. With $40 billion in 
world trade, even a large cut in 
sterling might have only a minor 
volume of British 
exports. Under the circumstances 
with a small vohime of- wori 
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trade Britain will of necessity 
have to resort to bilateral clear- 
ing arrangements, a large element 
of government participation in 
international trade, and complete 
exchange control.* I believe, nev- 
‘ertheless, that sterling would be 
maintained at its present level, 
since little or nothing could be 
gained from a reduction in the 
sterling exchange rate under such 
circumstances. 


“Taking all of these factors into 
account it would seem reason- 
ably clear that Britain can restore 
the balance in its international 
accounts only through interna- 
tional co-operation that estab- 
lishes a common international 
monetary policy based on stabil- 
ity, order, and freedom of ex- 
change transactions, supplement- 
ed by domestic policies in all 
countries for maintaining high 
levels of employment and for low- 
ering barriers to international 
‘trade. The only practical alterna- 
‘tive for Britain is direct control 
of the balance of payments. 
“No doubt, the fact that ex- 
‘pansion of Britain’s production, 
exports, and consumption  re- 
“quires a corresponding expansion 
‘of imports increases the difficulty 
-of her building a large favorable 
‘balance of payments. On the other 
hand, it is true that the world’s 
‘demand for British goods is ex- 
tremely elastic and that many of 
‘Britain’s most important. exports 
‘(shipping, banking, insurance, and 
‘other services) require almost no 
‘raw materials. Clearly, in a world 
-of greatly increased trade Britain 
‘ean develop a favorable balance 
‘of payments. It could do that 
‘even in. the 1920’s, when British 
‘exports were especially hard. hit 
‘by the over-valuation of sterling. 


’ “fhe present $12-billion debt in 
‘the form of blocked sterling actu- 
‘g@liy may be less burdensome than 
‘the $3.5 billion British World War 
“I debt to the U. S. A. The blocked 
‘sterling debt, presently. invested 
mainly in British Treasury bills, 
“will probably.average less than 1% 
‘a year in interest. li I am not mis- 
the World War I debt in- 
‘volved an. interest rate of 442% 
“and 34%%. It may be possible. to 
‘ service the sterling debt after ad- 
‘justment of its capital amount 
‘with a smaller annual payment 
_ than the American war debt, and 
“Britain will ‘have a great deal 
‘more flexibility in meeting the 
‘annual services. Strictly speak- 
‘ing, a great part of the war-time 
sierling obligations will always 
remain as additional sterling bal- 
‘ances in London. If the volume 
‘of world trade, and particularly 
"British trade, is deubled, the need 
for additional sterling balances 
_ will increase too, and several bil- 
‘lion dollars worth of sterling may 
well be absorbed in such working 
balances. Furthermore, Britain has 
exceptional trade connections with 
‘the sterling-owning areas which 
may result in a direct expansion 
of British exports on the basis of 
its sterling debt, something it 
-@ould not count on with a dollar 
debt. 


| No Further Liquidation of United 
: Kingdom’s Investments 


“There are several reasons why 
Britain does not want to sell any 
‘more of its investments to liqui- 
‘date the blocked balances. First, 


_ there is the question of prestige. 


‘For several centuries Britain was 
the world’s banker. Britain’s 
» was in no small part 
based on its capacity to bring its 
_ Yesources into in the inter- 
‘national sphere. If only as a sym- 
bol, Britain will want to retain its 
| énternational investments. The in- 
ternational investments that Bri- 


. . *“It should be noted in passing 
' that a considerable -portion of 
ee opinion holds to the view 
_ (a@) that international trade will 
mot be oaeneee and at Britain 

will be lled to resort to 
these direct measures; or (b) that 
regardless of the volume of world 
trade, Britain can secure distinct 
advantages from direct control of 
the balance of payments.” 





tain still holds on the average 
yield a higher return, based on 
the price that could be realized 
for them, than the securities and 
investments already disposed - of. 
To sell the remaining investments 
Britain might have to capitalize 
them on a 6 or 7% basis. Why 
should Britain do this to get rid 
of a-sterling debt which costs less 
than 1% to carry? 


“It is well to remember that 
British foreign investment always 
involved in Jarge measure a stim- 
ulus to British foreign trade, If 
Britain were to dispose of its for- 
eign investments it would lose im- 
portant connéctions and profitable 
export trade? Britain’s problem is 
to build up ifs exports and it will 
not do that by disposing of its 
investments. *: 

“One lagt pbint might be men- 
tioned: Britain is going into a 
very uncertain period as to its do- 
mestic econ my» The demand for 
high leve “é¢mployment will be 
insistent in Britain and they will 
be met. The sterling balances will 
offer a market abroad in those 
periods in- ‘which home demand 
falls off. It is impossible to say 
now how much pressure Britain 
will actually put on the holders 
of sterling balances to liquidate 
them at times convenient to Bri- 
tain by the purchase of British 
goods. To Britain the export of 
goods for sterling balances merely 
involves a shift of its debt from 
foreign holders of sterling to do- 
mestic holders of sterling, and 
this would be an ideal way of 
taking .up any cyclical slack in 
employment.” 

While the above-quoted sugges- 
tions are those of an American, 
very much the same views have 
been advocated in England, not- 
ably in the. writings of Dr. Paul 
Einzig in the “Financial News.” 
On the other hand, not all British 
thinking regards such a course as 
practical. 


Observations by “PEP” 


While we. make no attempt here 
to analyze the above proposal for 
the solution of the blocked- 
sterling problem either from the 
standpoint of its effectiveness or 
its acceptability to the owners of 


[the balances, attention may be 


called to the note on India’s ster- 
ling assets and the settlement of 
Britain’s war’ debts published in 
the September 15, 1 “broad- 


sheet” issued in Britain ME Sma 
PEP points out that-the- 
greater part of India’s expendi- | 
ture charged to Britain has-been 


(Political and Economic 
ning). 


for purposes not necessary. to. the. 
defense of India and that, in view. 
of the enforced sacrifices by In- 
dians represented by those claims, 


any reduction inevitably would |. 


arouse intense bitterness in India, 
which is the largest holder of 
blocked sterling.+ PEP also admits 
that the bulk of British wartime 
purchases in India have been at 
controlled prices, not reflected in 
the general price index, and that 
there is no corresponding assur- 
ance to India as to the prices it 


will have to pay in Britain, when- | 


ever it finds itself able to spend 
its blocked sterling for British 
goods. Suggesting the funding of 
the blocked sterling at low rates 
of interest and its release gradu- 
ally and only for purchases of 
British goods and services addi- 


tional to normal purchases, PEP | 
“sterling | 


observes that such a 
area” device would be incompati- 
ble with the full obligations of 
members in the 
this condition would, by inten-. 
tion, extend over a long 
of years, insofar as blocked ster- 
ling is concerned the Fund’s 
“transitional period” is likely to 
endure for a considerable. time. 


Indeed, elsewhere in the same | 
pamphlet PEP observes: “For our- | 


selves, in view of the size of our 
payments problem, the transi- 


ia ae statement of Sir Chunilal 

B. Mehta, Chairman of the Indian 
Delegation to the International 
Business Conference, Rye N. Y., 
Nov. 14, 1944, 


New Ruling on Competitive Bidding 


SEC Holds That Concerns Furnishing Financial Advice on a New Issue 
Cannot Participate in Bidding. California Railroad Commission Wants 
a Survey of Opinions on Whole Question of Competitive Bidding. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission in Philadelphia on 
July 2, issued a new ruling that an investment banking house, which 
had been retained to give finan-@ 


cial advice to a corporation on 
sale of new securities, will be no 
longer permitted to participate in 
the public bidding for such issue 
of securities, since “such financial 
advisers may have an unfair ad- 
vantage over other bidders be- 
cause of earlier and closer asso- 
ciation with the transaction.” 

According to an Associated 
Press dispatch, the SEC made its 
announcement in an opinion which 
approved Western Light & Tele- 
phone Company’s merger into the 
Kansas Power Company. Western 
Light & Telephone Company, Inc., 
the surviving company, will issue 
$6,200,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
which are to be sold under com- 
petitive bidding. 

It is stated, however, that Har- 
ris, Hall & Co., who were engaged 
as financial advisers in the trans- 
action, will be allowed to enter 
the bidding because announce- 
ment of the new policy comes so 
late in the proceedings. 

“We cannot in the future per- 
mit a banking firm to be retained 
or render financial advice or as- 
sistance for a fee in connection 
with the sale of securities and also 
to participate in the bidding for 
the same securities,” the SEC an- 
nouncement added. 

There appears to be growing 
dissatisfaction in different circles 
regarding the whole question of 





tional period may prove longer 
even than the three to five years 
suggested in the Fund proposals.” 

Emphasizing that Britain can- 
not enter a multilateral system 
until it has assurance that there 
will be full employment all over 
the world, PEP concludes that in 
practice the future of the Bretton 
Woods plan is likely to be decided 
during the transitional period. 
That PEP is willing to have Brit- 
ain enter the Fund is due to the 
‘fact that under. the, Fund, until 
Britain has achieved equilibrium 
in its balanee of payments, that 
country is free “to retain any 
eee. or clearing agreements we 








competitive bidding. According to 
a special dispatch from San Fran- 
cisco to the New York “World- 
Telegram” on June 29, the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission’s ef- 
forts to survey opinions on com- 
petitive bidding on new securities 
has developed opposition to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s ruling from a score of lead- 
ing California utilities. : 
The California commission has 
been in favor of negotiated bids, 
but invited representatives of the 
utilities to a hearing in an effort 
to determine future policy. Should 
the commission decide against 
SEC’s demand for competitive 
bidding, the: “World-Telegram” 
states, the stand may be the start- 
ing point of a nation-wide cam- 
paign to rescind the SEC order. 


Attorneys for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., in opposition to the 
SEC policy, cited the results of the 
March sale of refunding bonds 
which the Supreme Court forced 
into competitive bidding, support- 
ing SEC. In that case Blyth & 
Co.. dissolved its syndicate after 
a fortnight during which less than 
half of the issue was sold at the 
initial price. The remaining bonds 
later were sold below the offering 
price. 

Pacific Gas contended that this 
showed negotiated bids with an 
investment banking group was 
the best means of marketing se- 
curities. Among companies tak- 
ing a similar stand were Southern 
California Edison and Southern 
California Gas. 


G. J. Hamell Dies | 


George Janvier Hamell, former! 
investment broker of New York 
and Philadelphia, died at his home 
after an illness of three years. 
During the 1920s Mr. Hamell was 
associated with several investment. 
firms in New York and Phila- 
de including Paine, Webber 
& Co., now Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son. & Curtis, 1416 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 








Debs. and Preferred Shares 
Of Union Oil Offered | 


A nation-wide investment 
banking group headed by Dillon, 
Read & Co., Inc., offered publicly 
July 2 $25, 000, 000 of 2%4% deben- 
tures due June 1, 1970, and 250,000 
$3.75 cumulative preferred shares, 
series A, no par, of Union Oil Co. 
of California. The debentures 
were priced at 101, and the pre- 
ferred stock at $100 per share. 


The combined offering of se- 
curities represents one of the 
largest financing operations un- 
dertaken by a major oil company 
in recent. years. 

Net proceeds will be applied by 
Union Oil Co. of California in 
part to the redemption on or about 
Aug. 15, 1945, of $25,600,000 of 
company’s 3% debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1959, and to the prepay- 
ment on or about July 10, 1945, of 
$12,000,000 of promissory notes 
held by four banks. 


The remainder of the net pro- 
ceeds, amounting to $10,738,000, 
will be added to the company’s 
general funds to ially reim- 
burse it for capital expenditures 
and to provide funds for convert- 
ing to post-war operations, inelud- 
ing modernization and expansion 
of certain refinery, transportation, 
> mies and distributing facilé~ 
ies 

Of the $12,000,000 of bank loans 
which the company proposes to 
repay — of we agarvancal of the 
present financing, a ge mately 
$9,600,000 was used in anys g 
from American Power & 
in December, 1944, the oil He 
ties, gasoline absorption plant, re- 
finery and other facilities for- 
merly owned by Glacier Produe- 
tion Co. in ee 


E. C. Coultry & Co. to 
Be Formed in New York 


a. <S: Coultry & Co. will: be 
formed as of July 16th with of- 
fices at 39 Broadway, New. Yori 
ay Ps sage will be Edmund 

0 





try, maken of the uae 

partner, and Eleanor D. 

limited ne, Mr. Coultry has 
an oe 

vidual floor breker and prior 

thereto was a partner in Sintere 








New Issue 





und, Since } 
riod |, 





Cumulative 





duly 2, 1945. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of 
these Securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Securities. 
The offering is: made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without par value) 


Price $108 per share 


(plus accrued dividend) 


shares are being offered fhe Compans is, ennhanan, ono. chase 
see etlsteat es Rema by 3 holders of its outstanding 


Stock, Series A and $4.25 


Copies. of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of the 
undersigned as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in such State. 


, to 
Serica B, oa set forth in the Prospectus, The SOS Comnistive Posies Boek. 
es B, as rem 

changed shares will be purchased by the several underwriters, 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


York Stock change, ase 
oultry, 
recently been active as 
& Co. 
- 


Stock, 


INCORPORATED 
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Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp. 


Common Stock 


Prospectus on request 


HERRICK, WADDELL & Co., INC. 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 




















The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
QUALIFYING PROSPECTS 


Last week-end we did some fishing, accompanied by a successful 
securities dealer in upper New York State. In addition to several 
days of trying our hand at fishing—we talked about selling secur- 
ities. In fact, we did more talking than fish catching—that’s the 
way it usually turns out. : : 

You can learn a lot about selling from fishing. Fishing is a 
‘Jot like selling. It demands patience, requires study and application 
(big fish aren’t caught by amateurs except by accident), and you’d 
‘better have calm nerves and know just the exact moment to “set 
that hook’ when a big one strikes, if you want to land him. 

Anybody can get hold of a piece of line; some hooks and a 
‘worm and catch a few small panfish. In fact, you can catch a 
‘basket full of them without much trouble if you just find out where 

* they are hanging out—these little fellows are hungry all the time. 

It’s the same way with selling securities, or anything else for 
that matter. If you expose yourself to business in a “bull market” 
when all the little pan-fish investors are climbing out from their 
several years of famine, you will do some business but you won't 
do a big business. There are some salesmen who produce a large 
annual income from many small accounts but these are the exception 
to the rule. The salesman who wants to put his earnings in the 
higher brackets must go after the bass, the pickerel and the pike. 
It’s certainly sound business to have some smaller accounts, but 
they take up too much time for the profit involved. 

Now if you want to catch some of the big fellows you’ve got 
to have the right bait, you’ve got to study their feeding habits, 
their spawning time, their migrations and their special tastes for 
different types of food at varying times of the year. A good wet 
fly fisherman walks through the stream and picks up some rocks 
to see what kind of insect life is around at a particular time of 
year—that helps him to choose his lure. It’s an entirely different 
matter to land some of the real big fellows than itis to fill a bucket 
full of perch. The big fellows require patience and they are smart. 

Selling securities isn’t the easiest job in the world by far—and 
for that reason, if for none other; a man should make as much money 
out of the business as possible. There is a direct, shortcut to higher 

‘earnings in the securities business and that is in QUALIFYING 
THOSE PROSPECTS THAT ARE NOT PROFITABLE—WEEDING 
OUT THE TIME WASTERS WHO DON’T PAY THEIR WAY — 
KILLING OFF ALL THOSE PROSPECTS WHOM WE BELIEVE 
WE ARE GOING TO SELL SOMEDAY BUT SOMEHOW HAVE 
NEVER DONE SO—AND PUTTING THIS SAME TIME AND EF- 
_FORT INTO SOME LARGE ACCOUNTS THAT WE HAVE FOR- 
MERLY BEEN WASTING WITH THE “PAN FISH”. 

If you look at it from the standpoint of available time there 
is a limit to the number of hours a man can give to the development 
of a retail clientele. Why not spend as much of that time as pos- 
sible cultivating the business of investors whose orders mean some- 
thing in commissions and profits, so that when you do open up a 
few of these accounts you'll have sufficient financial rewards from 
the business to make it pay you well. 

Why not select at least twenty-five prominent, financially 
important, potential, or actual investors, in your territory, and go 
after their business? Keep the smaller accounts—they are the bread 
and butter of any business. But once you land a few of the big 
fellows the little ones seem pretty tame after awhile. 


Se8 s 
British Treasury Eases Sterling Curbs 

Permits Transfer of Sterling Balances of British Residents in U. S. in 
“American Accounts” Which Comprise Also Thirteen Central and South 
American Countries, to Any Other American Account in These Territories 
According to an Associated Press dispatch, published in the New 
York “Times” on July i, the British Treasury has announced 
that all sterling accounts of British residents in the United States, its 
_ @ependencies and. 13 Central and South American countries are now 
“freely available” for transfer to any other American account in the 
game territory. The South Amreican countries affected are Colombia, 


Rica, Cuba, the Dominican® 
blic, Ecuador, Guatemala, | balance as at the close of business 
, Honduras, Mexico, Nica-| on June 30-at the rate of $4.02% 
ragua, Panama, Salvador and| (subject to banking charges).” 
Venezuela. The Associated Press dispatch 
Sterling in such accounts also| stated further that a Treasury 
will be usable for payments to/ spokesman explained that the rate 
residents in the British sterling | of $4.02‘2 was guaranteed in 1940. 








which is roughly the whole 


ing and payments for United 
Kingdom exports to the American 
territory affected. 
According to the British Treas- 
ury’s announcement, “arrange- 
ments heretofore in force regard- 
ing ‘Central American accounts’ 
and ‘United States registered ac- 


counts’ will no longer ' apply. 


Holders of ‘United States regis- 
tered accounts’ have the option 
“until Sept. 30, 1945,-to remit the 





With Britain now feeling more 
confident, the guarantee was be- 
ing withdrawn and account hold- 
ers could accept the rate of tiie 
day in their transactions. 


Lubetkin Named Director 


Lloyd E. Lubetkin of Seligman, 
Lubetkin & Co., 41 Broad Street, 
New York City, former President 
and director of the Ritz Tower 
Hotel, has-been elected a director 


High Level Employment 


(Continued from first page) 


segments of society; to promote 
the general well-being of all; and 
to establish justice and a spirit 
of reasonableness between them. 

Those who represent Govern- 
ment should personally be dis- 
interested. As Government fol- 
iows through with such basic re- 
sponsibility, it gathers and solid- 
ifies the confidence of the people. 
The task of Government is amaz- 
ingly complicated since the pop- 
ulation constitutes a huge struc- 
ture of 136 million. people. It 
should only take control in the 
economy after all possibilities are 
exhausted. for the people to care 
for their own instrumentalities, or 
in the event of great national 
emergency. We are now giving 
Government a greatly expanded 
responsibility in world. affairs in 
order to prevent, if possible, 
another disastrous world conflict. 
This they are doing for all the 
people. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
the United States Government 
should engage in promoting the 
greatest measure of high level 
employment throughout the 
world as well as in our domestic 
affairs. Thus we favor Chapter 
Nine of the United Nations’ Char- 
ter, which in part reads: 

“With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well 
being which are necessary for 
peaceful and~ friendly relations 
among nations . .. the organiza- 
tion shall promote . . higher 
standards of living .. . full em- 
ployment ... and universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all... .” 

The taking on of this extended 
responsibility requires govern- 
ment to do everything possible 
for us, to avoid mass unemploy- 
ment in this country, such as we 
have experienced in the last 15 
years or more. Thus the Govern- 
ment must recognize the two fore- 
most essentials for the protection 
and .survival of the American 
economy; namely, the mainten- 
ance of peace..and the avoidance 
ot mass unemployment. 


Government Viewpoints 


Dr. Goldenweiser, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, recently 
stated the Government viewpoint 
concerning our domestic affairs 
this way: 

“Maintenance of employment is 
the principal single economic ob- 
jective that will have to be 
achieved if the existing economic 
system is to survive... .” 

“The choice is between high 
production, high employment and 
general prosperity, and falling 
production, serious unemploy- 
ment, geass 4 misery and 
danger to our institutions.” 

Again, as Hager and Kirk- 
patrick, in the September, 1944 
“American Economic Review” 
stated: 

“Maintaining a high level of 
employment in the post-war world 
will be a necessary condition for 
the survival of democracy. HIGH 
LEVEL EMPLOYMENT is not a 
gift of the gods, nor the product 
of automatic market forces; main- 


taining it may be a difficult task.” 


| As another representative ‘of 
Government, Dr. Hinrichs, Acting 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of La- 
bor, recently stated: 

“Our job in the post-war period 
is to make sure that everyone 
who | wants a job is able to find 


e. 

S. Morris Livingston, Chief Na- 
tional Economics Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of 
Commerce, stated on January 18, 
1945: 

“Looking farther ahead the 





ers and operators of the Hotel 
Warwick, at 54th Street and 6th 
Avenue, and 20 East 57th Street, 
9 Fast 57th Street, 14 East 58th 





Street and 22 East 57th Street. - 


businessmen and other thinkitg 
people need to give more atten- 
tion to the problem of avoiding 
major depressions. The American 
people have more or less instinc- 
tively reached the conclusion that 
wide-spread unemployment is the 
greatest economic waste and must 
be prevented at all costs. This 
conclusion is echoed in the public 
statements of their leaders. There 
is no such agreement as to pos- 
sible: solutions of that problem. 
That is yet to be worked out, and 
its solution must be a first claim 
upon our vision and initiative, so 
that the free enterprise system 
may secure for us an even higher 
standard of income, consumption 
and employment than it has in 
the past,” 


Government Assistance 


The various segments of the 
economy must operate in a coor- 
dinated and cooperative manner 
in order to lend to our Govern- 
ment the greatest measure of sta- 
bility and effectiveness. The huge 
responsibility of the Government 
demands that the people adhere 
to sound policies and procedures 
if the Government is to retain the 
utmost confidence of society. 
There is no other way in which 
the Government can serve the 
collective individual in order to 
promote and maintain his freedom 
and prosperity. 

It is the sincere aim of all the 
people that the next great Ameri- 
can achievement be that of the 
maintenance of High Level Em- 
ployment for an indefinite num- 
ber of years ahead. 


I would agree with Dr. Sonne, 
of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, who recently observed: 


“Full employment means simply 
that if a man needs a job and 
wants to work and can work, he 
can get a decent job somewhere 
in the economic system. It does 
not mean forced work or slave 
work at low pay; we are speaking 
of a society of free people. It 
Coes not mean useless work or 
‘made work’; we are speaking of 
a society of self-respect. It does 
not mean no competition; it means 
opportunity—for men and women, 
and for savings.” 


The efforts of the Government 
in the recent past in setting up 
some instrumentalities have sub- 
stantially served production, dis- 
tribution, insurance and banking 
in the acceleration and expansion 
of all private and public service 
to the economy. Temporary agen- 
cies have been erected during 
emergencies, which have assisted 
in holding a comparatively good 
condition of health. I have ob- 
served that the development of 
insurance, for example, has been 
erormous, due in some degree to 
the wide-spread promotion and 
establishment of social security. 
We have already experienced 
amazing educational processes at 
work because of Government pro- 
cedure. The American public is 
becoming conscious of the poten- 
tially higher levels of living by 
advanced security standards. Man- 
ifestly, the proper function of 
the Government is to stimulate 
the private economic and social 
organizations to their greatest 
measure of public service. The 
magnitudes to which the Govern- 
ment might point are goals for 
the economy to reach. Its opera- 
tive task is to develop the most 
effective relationships between 
the various economic segments, 
which in the last analysis must 
govern in the attainment of these 


trends and progress the economy 
makes toward the goal of High 
Level Employment. The Govern- 
ment, positively should not take 
over the responsibility for pro- 
ducing High Level Employment, 
except in great national emergen- 
cles. The Government must have 
a constant over-all view of eco- 
nemic and social affairs, so as to 
keep all the people conscious of 
their cooperative part in attaining 
the goal of High Level Employ- 
ment. It should aim to generate 
strength out of weakness and to 
commend: the: honest, strong and 
enduring. 


Further Government Responsi- 
bility 

By its police power Govern- 
ment, of course, should restrict 
and limit aggression and wrong- 
ful practices amongst the various 
segments of the economy, just 
as it is being committed to do 
in international affairs. Lf we 
were all served adequately by our 
Government, with reliable in- 
formation concerning the implica- . 
tions and relationships in the econ- 
omy, dealing with monetary, agri- 
cultural, industrial, trade and la- 
bor affairs, we should then more 
intelligently take the responsi- 
bility, in our own sectors, for re- 
vising. policies that are harmful, 
and. extending policies which are 
helpful. 

The factors of producing High 
Level Employment require the 
avoidance of uncontrolled infla- 
tion as well as uncontrolled defla- 
tion. We all know that if the de- 
mand is larger than that which 
is needed to purchase all the 
goods and services that can be 
produced, there would be a pro- 
nounced inflationary trend. Con- 
versely, we know that if the de- 
mand is less than that which is 
needed to purchase all the goods 
and services that can be pro- 
duced, that we would have a de- 
flationary trend. Either inflation 
or deflation would destroy our 
ability to reach the goal of main- 
taining High Level Employment. 
We should all be able to depend, 
with high confidence, on an effi- 
cient, honest and economical Gov- 
ernment which has a policy that 
remains consistent with, the best 


interests of the people and their 
welfare. 


When we realize that we have 
actually exceeded our fantastic 
war production program, we be- 
come conscious of our ability and 
capacity to produce, distribute and 
consume all goods and* services 
required to reach our goal. High 
Level Employment is, after all, a 
social goal with economic impli- 
cations; as unemployment is an 
economic danger with social im- 
plications. With adequate and 
understandable information, the 
policies of labor as well as those 
oi other segments would avoid 
dangerous trends, and not yield to 
expedient actions which might 
have disastrous results. , 


For example, an _ important — 
statement was made in a pamphlet | 
published by the British Workers 
Educational Association as follows: 


“Another problem created by 
full employment is the tendency 
to inflation. When labor is scarce 
relatively to the demand for it 
the trade unions are in a stro 
position to force wages up, i 
employers do not object to raising 
wages, since it is easy for them | 
to pass.on extra costs to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher 
prices. But as prices rise the | 
workers. demand higher © 
wages and the ‘vicious spira ’ of © 
wages and prices sets in. 

Honest information from a gov- — 
ernmental source in which we all 


of Midtown Enterprises, Inc., own-— 





would have confidence should 
unquestionably require us to . 
avoid such disastrous roads. . 

With our huge natural and fi- 
nancial resources; our com- 
petent labor force; with our ex- 
panded production 


goals. The part the Government 
must play in maintaining High 
Level Employment will uire 
the utmost coordination of vV- 
ernment advice. To assist the 
American private economy to de- 
velop a successful formula. in this 
respect, one agency of Govern-| able and efficient : 
ment, affiliated’ with all with our manif 4An- | 
priate departments, should have pag and our organizing ability, | 
authority to inform all of us pe-\| we can certainly do as well for’. 
riodically and accurately of the peace as we have done for war! © 
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‘What the Investment Business 
Should Accomplish 


(Continued from page 69) 


believe that some brokers should 
be permitted to-continue the prac- 
tice of posing as*‘principal”’, when 
in fact they are: not. Much prog- 
réss has been made in correcting 
this problem, but continued at- 
tention is necessary to complete 
the job. 

Unless the broker really buys 
and sells for the account of his 
own inventory, he can hardly be 
said to be acting as “principal”. 

Whenever this subject is dis- 
cussed, it is pointed out that there 
is often a better’ market in the 
over-the-counter market for vari- 
ous securities; that because of 
the profit involved, more concerns 
are interested. It is said that once 
a stock is listed, many concerns 
(particularly small concerns) lose 
interest in it, because of lack of 
profit to them. In spite of this, 
the fact remains that one cannot 
be a broker and dealer at the 
same time. Where a firm really 
acts as dealer, the customer is not 
entitled to know what the dealer 
makes. Where the firm really acts 
only as a broker, it is entitled 
only to the commission. If the 
firm furnishes advisory service, 
it is entitled to make a_ charge 
satisfactory to the customer. 

. Today, if a customer. purchases 
100 shares of a listed stock at $50 

er share, the gross commission is 

, out of which: the salesman re- 
*ctives about $8. _(Salesmen are 
not permitted to be paid commis- 
sions on the usual transactions in 

“ Jisted stocks, but salaries are gen- 
- erally. based. on about one-third 
of the. gross.). Now,.if. the same 
$5,000 were -invested in a stock. at 
$5 per share, the gross .commis- 
sion would be $100. It is.obvious 
that many. partners and: salesmen 
would encourage the customers to 
buy the stocks involving a gross 


commission of $100; instead of -$25., 


“If over-the-counter -stocks. are 
recommended, the profit is. even 
greater. .Obviously, it is .wrong 
. to penalize the conscientious, part- 
ner or salesman. who puts his cus- 
tomers in the better grade of se- 
curities, who places their interests 
“first, as all salesmen should. The 
“remedy is a change in the com- 
mission rates. The present com- 
‘mission structure encourages mal- 
practices and recklessness on the 
‘part of numerous people in the 
business. In turn, this requires 
“more supervision over the part- 
ners by the Exchange and Asso- 
ciations; more supervision over 
the salesmanagers by the partners; 
and more supervision over the 
salesmen by the salesmanagers. 
One of the bad features in the 
investment world has_ been 
-brought about by unwise laws 
‘and regulations by Government 
bureaus. I refer to markets 
which become narrower and nar- 
- yower. The investment. world 
has been very lax in making a 
forceful, sustained effort. to have 
these laws and regulations 
‘changed. To effect some of the 
desired results, uniform State se- 
-curities laws would be helpful. 
“This alone is an important reason 
_ “why investment concerns should 
} -actively request their customers 
_ 406 join the Investors’ Fairplay 
League. A large body of organ- 
investors would be most 
“Relpful in this connection. 
_. 1 mention some of the items 
_ which I believe need correction: 
__ 1. The senseless requirement for 
-margins on “daylight-trading” by 
‘ Bloor traders should be removed. 
s rule helps to destroy the 


. Jiquidity of the market, because 


it requires margins for purchases 
“of securities which are sold the 
} -s&€me day. The result is, many 
| former traders no longer trade. 

| a3 2. The rules on short selling 
4 ‘have contributed nothing: to the 
| .market’s stability; in fact, ‘these 
4 Rules bave produced a result op- 
4 posite to that.intended. . (Note 





that Montreal and Toronto have 
removed these restrictions. ) 
These rules should be repealed. 
If anyone desires to sell short, let 
him do so at his own peril and 
risk. Short selling does not af- 
fect the underlying merit of any 
security; the painful experience of 
short sellers is ample evidence of 
this. But it does help to provide 
a cushion; helps to make a more 
liquid, and closer market from the 
standpoint of price spread. 

3. Repeal the provision penaliz- 
ing so-called “insiders” for sell- 
ing securities within six months 
of their purchase. This accom- 
plishes no good, but prevents men 
of courage, means and knowledge 
from buying securities on panicky 
day. 

4. Repeal the regulations re- 
quiring certain stockholders to re- 
port their sales and purchases. 
Such information has accom- 
plished nothing, and is often mis- 
leading. 

5. SEC regulations have _ re- 
sulted in companies paying of! 
bond issues with loans secured 
from banks and insurance com- 
panies. This removes from the 
market choice issues which can 
no longer be purchased by the 
private investor or small institu- 
tion. This situation should be 
remedied by removing the cause. 

6. Remove the regulation which 
requires purchasers of securities 
to pay for them in a certain num- 
ber of days. This matter should 
be left to the brokers, who know 
their own customers. 

7. Sponsors should be permitted 
to place supporting orders. for se- 
curities at all times, for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing the market. 
The Government has often found 
it necessary to do this in the 
Government bond. market, and 
should the RFC take. over the en- 
tire underwriting business and sell 
securities to the public, it, too, 
would find it necessary to place 
supporting orders on a scale down 
to stabilize the market. 

8. We have a minimum wage 
for labor. Why not have a mini- 
mum wage for the investor? Cer- 
tainly -savings and_ investments 
should be encouraged; they are 
necessary for the country’s 
growth, and for tax levies. Why 
not discourage the sale of new 
bonds carrying a coupon rate of 
less than 3%% to 4%, and pro- 
vide sinking fund provisions for 
new bend issues? If the law _for- 
bidding banks from paying inter- 
est on checking accounts were re- 
pealed, the banks might be Jess 
anxious to buy low - yielding 
bovds. 

9. Every concern in the securi- 
ties business, whether members of 
Exchange or not, should be regu- 
lated uniformly; and with uniform 
regulations for all companies 
whose securities are distributed 
among the general public, whether 
listed or not. It is interesting to 
observe that the Federal Reserve 
Act and National Banking Act 

all banks alike; the 
laws apply to all banks. ‘ 

It does not appear proper to 
permit anyone to open an “invest- 
ment securities” office, without 
adequate capital and without 
regulations for handling cus- 
tomers’ cash and securities. 

There should be _ designated 
capital requirements for everyone 
in the securities business; rulJes 
should be uniform with regard to 
custedy of securities and cash for 
customers. It might be worth 
while considering a requirement 


that everyone in the securities 


business who keeps free credit 
balances or securities for cus- 
tomers. be required to join the 
Federal Bank Deposit Guaranty 
Corporation, and be examined 
once a year by the National Bank- 
ing Department; as banks are, and 
be permitted to use the balances. 





| cline of about 25%. 





trol would.be to have every con- 
cern in the securities business be- 
come a member of some Ex- 
change. 


10. All companies whose securi- 
ties are in the hands of the general 
public, whether listed or not, 
should furnish reports at least 
twice a year, on standardized 
forms. 


11. Many reasons exist for en- 
couraging the listing on some Ex- 
change of all securities whose dis- 
tribution is sufficiently wide to 
warrant it. There are plenty of 
Exchanges throughout the coun- 
try where many securities, of 
more or less local importance, 
could be listed. The regional or 
local Exchanges are merely train- 
ing grounds. When companies 
grow to national importance and 
their securities widely distributed, 
they should be listed on the na- 
tion’s primary Exchange, the New 
York Stock Exchange, listing fees 
to be merely sufficient to cover 
listing expenses. (An over-the- 
counter market will still be neces- 
sary for certain types of securi- 
ties, such as certain bank and 
insurance stocks, municipal bonds, 
railroad equipment issues, etc.) 


12. The investing public gen- 
erally prefers the Exchanges to 
the “over-the-counter” market, 
where quotations at any given 
moment vary in different offices 
in the same city, and in different 
oarts of the -country. When 
trouble comes, such as in 1940, 
when Holland, France, etc., col- 


lapsed, the over-the-counter mar- 


ket became nominal; there were 
no firm bids for scarcely any- 
thing, -except, perhaps, for 10 
shares, at prices much lower than 
the last sales. No one could tell 
what the price would be, or what 
the next sale would be, or where. 
When a security is listed there is 
one firm bid and asked price 
available to everybody, and any- 
one anywhere can. ascertain what 
it is in a few minutes. Moreover, 
nublic record is made. of price 
changes and volume with regard 
to listed securities. 


The liquidity of the markets 
and the collateral value of securi- 
ties have been seriously im- 
paired. Witness the horrible de- 
cline in the: fall of 1937, some- 
thing the SEC was designed to 
prevent; whereas, in 1929, Steel 
common declined from 261 to 150 
in 11 weeks (a drop of 42%), the 
same stock. under SEC law, de- 
clined in 1937 from 121 to 51 in 11 
weeks, or a drop of 58%. And in 
the spring of 1940 the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages dropped from 
145 to 110 in a few days, or a de- 
But in 1929, 
when the great stock market panic 


Probably the best method of con- | 


| 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions te your 


personnel 


_ please send in particulars to the Editer of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to Tue FInaNctAL CHRONICLE) 
LUS ANGELES, CALIF .—Frank 
E. Gillette has been added to the 
staff of G. Brashears & Co., 510 
South Spring Street. 


(Special “o THe Financmt Cmronicie) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Lloyd 
R. Arnold, previously with Bank- 





occurred, it took eight weeks for 
the averages to decline a similar 
percentage. Instead of stocks 
moving by % to %, they now 
move by whole points or several 
points. 

Years ago the average man did 
not know what a stock or bond 
was. He placed his savings in a 
savings bank, building and loan 
society, in a mortgage on a prop- 
erty in the. neighborhood = in 
which he lived and which he 
knew, or occasionally bought life 
insurance annuities. The World 
War caused many people to buy 
Liberty bonds, and they grew ac- 
customed to watch the security 
markets during the war boom at 
that time. After the war was over 
billions of these bonds were paid 
off, and the public, with idle funds 
on hand and having learned to 
watch the security quotations, 
came into the stock and bond 
market. . Perhaps after the present 
war we will see the same thing. 

But the average man does not 
belong in theystock market, where 
great risk always exists. High- 
pressure efforts should be. dis- 
couraged in selling securities to a 
man with a few hundred dollars, 
or who is not familiar with the 
risk incurred, or who cannot af- 
ford the risk. The buying .and 


selling of securities should be con- | 


fined to. those who know what 
they are doing, or who can afford 
the risk. It might be best to once 


again see the “small man” -place. 
his savings in the manner he for-. 


merly did—and leave the securi- 
ties markets to those equipped to 
handle them. ae ae 

A large body of organized in- 
vestors would be most helpful in 
securing the legislative action 
needed for the suggestions herein 
mentioned. -In their own inter- 
ests, as well as for the purpose of 
preserving the traditional Amer- 
ican ‘system of free private enter- 
prise, it seems to me. that the 
stock exchanges and investment 
associations should request their 
members to aid the Investors 
Fairplay League in enlarging its 
membership. Congress will heed 
the pleas of large organized 
groups. 





america Company and Fewel & 


Company, has become associated 
with Conrad, Bruce & Co., 530 
West Sixth Street. 


(Special to Tue Prnanciat CHronicar) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Bar- | 


rie W. Mascoe has become con- 
nected with Lester & Co., 621 
South Street. Mr. Mascoe was 
formerly with R. D. Bayly & 
Company. 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wal- 
ter Fruehling has joined the staff 
of Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 626 
South Spring Street. Mr. Frueh- 
ling was previously with H. R, 
Baker & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONTCLE) 


PASADENA, CALIF.—William 
E. Lawson has become affiliated 
with Reagan & Co., Inc., 575 East 
Green Street. Mr. Lawson was 
formerly with Leo G. MacLaugh- 
lin Securities Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICEE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Eleanor S. Auble and Rita M.,_ 
Leveira have been added to the 
staff of The First Boston Cerpo- 
ration, 235 Montgomery Street. 


Pay Mexican Int. Coupon 

Holders of any issues of the Ex- 
ternal Public Debt of the United 
States of Mexico, who have as- 
sented to the terms.of an agree- 
ment date, Nov..5, 1942, between 
United Mexican States and Inter- 
national Committee of Bankers on 
Mexico, are being informed that 
payment of July 1, 1945, interest 
coupon (No. 5) will be made by 
the Pan-American Trust Com- 
pany, fiscal agent, at 70: Wall St., 
New York. tters of transmit- 
tal are available at the office of 
the fiscal agent for holders who 


| haye. not previously accepted the 


offer of the Mexican Government 
to resume service on a modified 


basis, and for obtaining Ege 
for July 1, 1943, Jan..1, 1944, July 


1, 1944 and Jan. 1, 1945 coupons. 


Firm Name Changed 


NASHVILLE, TENN, — Gray, 
Shillinglaw & Co., American Trust 
Building, announces the change of 
its name to-R. A» Shillinglaw & 
Co. There will be no change in 
personnel. 
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These Bonds were placed privately through the undersigned in May 1945 with certain instttutions purchasing 
them for investment. They are not offered for sale and this announcement 


appears as a master of record only. 


$30,000,000 


Cities Service Gas Company 
First Mortgage Pipeline Bonds 


24%% Series due 1965 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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R. A. Shillinglaw Go. 
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Senate Group 


by 14-4 Vote 


OK’s Bretton Woods 


(Continued from first page) 


Fund should not be used to fi- 
nance “armament.” 

The Committee approved also 
the @reftire of an amendment ex- 
pressing the sentiment of Con- 
#ress tus favor ot a general inter- 
national’ trade conference. This 
amendment will reinforce a sim- 
ilar expression adopted by the 
Bretton Woods Conference last 
year. 

, At the insistence of silver Sen- 
ators the Committee struck out 
Section 6 of the House Bill. Some 
members of the Committee 
‘claimed that Section 6 was un- 
necessary, since its purposes are 
accomplished by Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Bretton Woods Fund 





Agreement. Section 6 of the 
House Bill reads as _ follows: 
“When the United States is re- 
quested by the Fund to communi- 
cate the par value of the United 
States dollar, such par value shall 
not be communicated as other 
than 15 and 5/21 grains of gold, 
9/10 fine.” 

The striking out of this section, 
which the silver Senators re- 
garded as an indirect slap at sil- 
ver, does not in reality affect the 
status of gold in the Fund Agree- 
ment. That Agreement provides 
that the parity in effect 60 days 
before the Fund commences oper- 
ation will be the one communi- 
cated to the Fund by each mem- 
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ber. 
States it is not contemplated that 
there will be any change in the 
gold content of the dollar at any- 
time in the predictable future. 

The fact that the Senate has 
now made changes in the enabling 
bill will eall for a conference with 
the House of Representatives, as- 
suming that the full Senate 
adopts the bill as it comes out of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

A motion, attributed to Senator 
Fulbright, to make the Secretary 
of State instead of the Secretary 
of the Treasury the Chairman of 
the United States Council which 
will supervise American activity 























J. W. Fulbright 


in the international financial field 
was turned down by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee by a vote of 10 to 8. 


Senator Taft’s Amendments 


The insertion of the word “arm- 
ament” in the Bill was the only 
concession which the Committee 
made to Senator Taft, who offered 
a number of motions and amend- 
ments. These were otherwise 
turned down. 

Senator Taft’s first motion was 
that further action on the Bill be 

ned until the holding of an 
international conference for im- 
proved international trade prac- 
tices and commercial relations and 
providing elimination or substan- 
tial reduction of discriminatory 
exchange restrictions and dis- 
criminatory trade practices. 

In support of this motion Taft 


cited Article XIV and other ex- 


ceptions in the Articles of Agree- 


iment of the Fund, the Senator 


claiming that our monéy would 
be paid in and lent out without 
obtaining removal of the dis- 
criminatory restrictions for at 
least five years. 

Taft’s second motion called for 
a complete substitute Bill elimi- 
nating all reference to the Fund 
and setting up only the Interna- 
tional Bank. 

Taft’s unsuccessful motion 
would have inserted in the Bill on 
page 2 at the end of line 6 a pro- 
vision “that this acceptance shall 
become effective only when the 
governments of the countries hav- 
iing 65% of the quotas set forth in 
schedule (a) shall have agreed 
that the Articles of Agreement to 
the Fund shall be amended to in- 
sert section 6 in Article XIV as 
follows: 7 

“ ‘Sec. 6: No member shall be 
entitled to buy the currency of 
another member from the Fund 
in exchange for its own cur- 
rency until it shall have re- 
moved all restrictions inconsist- 

ent with Article 8, sections 2, 3 

‘and 4.’” 


of line 6 a provision “that this 
acceptance shall become effective 
only when the governments hay- 
ing 65% of the quota set forth in 
schedule (a) shall have agreed 
that the Articles of ment to 
the Fund shall be amended by 
striking out Article VII.” 

Still another alternative amend- 
ment of Senator Taft’s rejected by 
the Committee would have made 
our entry into the Fund and Bank 
conditional on the other member 





countries amending the Articles 
of Agreement of the Fund by 


In the case of the United | 


Another Taft amendment would 
have inserted on page 2? at the end 


terrible.of ali wars, the cataclys- 
mic effect of ° will not~be 
pote d felt for some ye to come. 
; the war in ope is over, 


| yet we face the bitter struggle in 





striking out Section V of Article 7! 
and substituting a statement that 
the provisions of that article 
should not be invoked to excuse 
failure to comply with any treaty, 
reciprocal trade agreement, or 
public or private debt agreement, 
or other contracts now or here- 
after in effect. 

There were ‘four. other 
amendments, one of them seeking 
to strike out the word “cyclical” 
but space limitation prevents giv- 
ing their content here. 


Tobey on the ABA 


During the committee consider- 
ation of amendments in exec- 
utive session Senator Tobey came 
out of the committee room in a 
beaming mood and _. publicly 
stated: “So far we have licked 
the small segment of the ABA led 
by Mr. W. Randolph Burgess on 
every vote, and we will continue 
to do so.” 


No Prolonged Debate in Senate 


Senate debate on BW: once be- 
gun, is expected to be completed 
within not more than a week; 
possibly within three days, some 
officials expect. With United 
States ratification, not more than 
two months are expected to 
elapse before the necessary 65% 
of the votes are represented by 
countries ratifying the Agree- 
ments. With 65% approval, op- 
eration can begin. Among the first 
to ratify, probably, will be some 
ef the Latin American countries, 
such as Brazil, Mexico and. Cuba. 
The new British Parliament prob- 
ably cannot act before August; 
and until it does act, certain other 
Empire countries—Australia, New 
Zealand and India—are expected 
to wait. 

Canada, of course, is most 
anxious to see the Fund and Bank 
in operation, and even gave some 
eonsideration to ratifying the 
Agreements before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. In the end Can- 
ada contented itself with a strong 
endorsement of the BW idea in 
the form of a pre-San Francisco 
Parliamentary speech by Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. 


“Earnest Money” Due at Once 


As soon as a country ratifies 
the BW Agreements it is required, 
by the terms of Article XX, to 
deposit with the United States 
Government, in the form of gold 
or U: 8S. dollars, 1/100 of 1% of 
its total subscriptions- to the 
Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank. This means in the 
case of the United States an im- 
mediate payment of $592,500 as 
“Earnest Money.” This sum later 
will be counted as part of our re- 
quired gold subscription. The 





Taft : 





In The Minority Group 


Senators Millikin, of Colorado, 
and Butler, of Nebraska, along 
with Thomas, of Idaho, and Taft, 





Hugh Butler Eugene D. Millikin 


of Ohio, comprised the minority . 
in. the 14-4 vote-by. which the 
Senate Banking Currency Com- 
mittee approved the Bretton 
Woods enabling legislation on 
July 3. 





money, will be put in the Federal ' 
Reserve Bank to the credit of the 
Fund and Bank. Of the ‘$592,500 ' 
“Earnest Money” put in by the 
U. S. A. $275,000 is for the Fund 
and $317,500 for the Bank. For 
all 44 countries which were at 
BW, the total “Earnest’ Money” 
will be ‘$1,790,000. 


No More Russian Members 
Expected 


Since there were several coun- 
tries represented at the San Fran- 
cisco Security Conference .which 
were not represented at BW, it 
is anticipated that they will be 
admitted to Fund and Bank, after 
the new institutions have ‘started ° 
functioning. Denmark, which had ' 
an observer at the BW Confer- 
ence, should be one of the first 
of the additional members. 
is not expected ‘to apply to White | 
Russia and the Ukraine, however, - 
officials here state. It is reported 
here that the Russians gave offi- 
cial assurance prior to the BW 
Conference that they had no in- 
tention of seeking separate rep- 
resentation on the Fund and Bank ’ 
for individual. coun- 
tries of the U. S. S. R. 


Our Money’s Worth 


Among the official architects of 
BW it is pointed out in moments: 


of ebullience that the Fund and 


Bank are the largest corporations | 
— to set up for so small a legal 
ee. 





Bretion Woods, Part of 
The Peace Program 


(Continued from page 66) 


A book which has always 
claimed my interest is John 
Fiske’s “Critical Periods in 


American History” in which he 
gives a graphic description of the 
difficulties which the Fathers had 
to meet in writing the Constitu- 
tion. I am quite sure that if 
Fiske were alive today he would 
write another book on the present 
period in American history which, 

yond question, is the most crit- 
ical in the nation’s entire career. 

We are still engaged in the most 


the Pacific, with huge ‘losses in 
capital and, worst of all, in hu- 
man lives. 

Overwhelmed as we all are by 
the immensity of the struggle, and 
by the tragic cost in lives and 
in capital, we are determined it 
shall not happen again, and under 
United States leadership, dele- 
gates from the nations of the 





world have devised measures to 


preserve the peace when it is 
made, for the rehabilitation of the 
stricken areas and building up of 
foreign trade, so essential to our 
prosperity and the world’s as 
well. 

These delegates have agreed: 
that peace and security are not 
attainable by any nation acting 
bv itself. War is an international 
affair, and the effort to prevent 
it must be equally international. 


Part of a Coordinated Program | 
.I rejoice in the Congress’s vote 
ex . the Reciprocal Tariff. 
: mts, with power to fur- 
ther reduce tariffs. — : 

We must not, however, expect 
teo much, too fast, from the trade: 
agreements program: It is not a 
cure-all; there are no cure-alls. 
It is a necessary part of a coor-. 
dinated program to help the 
people of the United States and of 
the world create conditions in 
which they can be secure, and 
prosperous and free. That pro- 
gram includes Bretton Woods to 


meke exchange rates stable and 
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foreign loans secure, and as an 
active participant at Bretton 
Woods, I am doing everything 
possible to have the agreements 
adopted by the Senate. It includes 
- the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization to improve arming meth- 
/- ods and knowledge about diets. 
‘Jt includes the aviation agree- 
ments to open the skies to com- 
mercial flying when peace comes. 
It includes international action to 
restrain the operations of cartels. 
_ It includes LL.O., the strength- 
- ening of laws on labor standards, 
and effective recognition of the 
right to organize. It includes pro- 
tection of dependent peoples by 
the trusteeship system and it in- 
cludes an effort to protect the 
fundamental rights and freedoms 
of human beings everywhere, by 
whatever means are possible. 


Two years ago, the distinguished 
lady from China, Madame 
Chiang Kai-chek, in addressing 
the Senate in a brief extempor- 
aneous talk, well said: ‘Gentle- 
‘ men, it is fine to have ideals and 
to express them, but to make our 
ideals effective, we must imple- 
ment them.” And that is just 
‘ what our government seeks to do 
in the adoption of these several 
far-reaching agreements, the Re- 
ciprocal Tariff Agreements, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements and 
the Agreements out of San Fran- 


. cisco. 

' - Plan Net Perfect 

-.* Perfectionists (and we have 
- gome in. our midst) will cavil at 
‘ parts of these proposals, but they 
' must not prevail. They always 
remind me of the story about the. 


Prayer Meeting in New England| 
when 


the minister, in addressing 
his congregation said, “Of course, 
no one has ever seen a perfect 
man.’ Nobody spoke but a little 
man in the rear stood up and the 
minister said, “Have you eve 
seen a perfect man?” “No,” sai 
the little fellow, “I haven't, but 
I heard about one, and that was 
my wife’s first husband.” 
Recently, I heard General 
Eisenhower address the Joint Ses- 
sion of Congress, and he outlined 
the splendid cooperation which 
the leaders of the Allied Powers 
had given to the war effort. No 
sacrifice has beén too great, no 
cost has been allowed to stand 
in the way, but the Allied Nations 
have kept their eye on the goal of 
putting down the Axis powers, 
and this has now been accom- 
‘ plished in Europe. If such co- 
_ operation and singleness of pur- 
pose can bind the nations to- 
. gether for war, the cost of which 





- is measured in the blood’ of mil- 


lions and the agony of soul of 
millions more of loved ones at 
home, and in hundreds of billions 
of dollars for the destruction of 
capital forever lost to the world, 
surely we can unite together in 
great efforts to maintain peace, 
to bind up the wounds of the 
stricken nations, to put them on 
their feet and to make a recur- 
rence of the hell of war as re- 
mote as possible. If we shall fail 
to measure up to our high calling 
in these respects, we must. con- 
sider: the alternative, which is 
chaos. 

To win the war, we have spent 
vast sums, sacrificed millions of 
lives, paid out 30 billions in lend- 
lease, and not hestitated to do 
many unusual things. 


Must Not Permit Economic War 


Now that the end of the war 
appears on the horizon, it is un- 
thinkable that we shall permit 
economic war to engulf the world, 
or that we shall withdraw within 
ourselves. 


Therefore, I cannot emphasize 
toc strongly that the battle for 
the future of our whole gener- 
ation is being fought in the Sen- 
ate of the United States—the bat- 
tle against both political and eco- 
nomic. isolation. 


In my opinion, the rank and file 
of. American citizens are over- 
whelmingly against political iso- 
lation, and understand that the 
international peace cannot be 
maintained without an _inter- 
national security organization, 
with power to act. It should 


‘be realized. by. the masses of our |, 


people that Bretton Woods, the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements and 
an International food organiza- 
tion, are the blood and tissue of 
international economic life, with- 
out which a political security or- 
ganization would be as a skeleton 
without flesh. 


One of the things I deprecate 
in current affairs is the attempt 
to arouse public opinion against 
the Soviet Union. I consider these 
efforts to be dangerous and ill- 
considered. It is an attitude which 
may well spread against other na- 
tions. It is an attempt to create 
prejudice against our Allies in 
this crucial time, while we are 
working for cooperation and har- 
mony, and it is liable to seriously 


injure the great efforts being at- 
tempted at San Francisco and in 
the Senate. 


Restore a Prostrate World 

The situation internationally is 
terribly serious and all of these 
efforts which I have outlined have 
one 


great objective—to put a} 
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prostrate world upon its feet, and | 
to rehabilitate these nations. 


Let us not forget that the So- 
viet people have poured out their 
blood in a common struggle 
against fascism; that in their re- 
construction period they will 
provide American heavy industry 
with its greatest market and that 
we have no basic areas of com- 
petition on foreign trade. We 
should be friends and good neigh- 
bors. 

Those who, for selfish reasons, 
play such a game, contravene the 
constructive efforts of San Fran- 
cisco and endanger the hopes of 
millions that order and peace and 
world cooperation can be set up. 

This is no time to rock the boat. 


We who are wrestling with this 
problem, see a world prostrate. 
We have a keen sense of the 
meaning of the word “interde- 
pendence” and something of the 
spirit of Emerson, when he said: 


“All are needed by each one; 
nothing is fair and good alone.” 


With a large part of Europe 
prostrate and exhausted after 
years of expenditures of money, 
and more tragic than that, the 
expenditures of millions of lives, 
we know that Justice Brandeis 
was right when he said, “If we 
would guide in the light of rea- 
son, we must let our minds be 
bold.” 


Alternative is Chaos 
The alternative to doing nothing 
is chaos, and so the Bretton 
Woeds Agreements have received 





our earnest and active support. 


| Hear now a word prophecy—‘‘this 


legislation which will soon come 
before the Senate for consider- 
ation, will pass by a very sub- 
stantial majority,’ and I am glad 
to bear that testimony. 


But, even as we prepare to aid 
the stricken nations to reha- 
bilitation or re-establish their pro- 
ductive capacity, that they may 
sell us goods to pay for our ex- 
ports to them, we must have con- 
cern for conditions in our own 
country. The passing of Franklin 
Roosevelt and the incoming as 
President of Vice-President Tru- 
man, is proof to the entire world 
of the strength of our government 


in any crisis, but consistent with) 


the axiom that “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” we must 
constantly be on guard to pre- 
serve those liberties for which 
men have died down through the 
nation’s history. 


We may differ about many 
things, but on one thing we can 
all agree—that it is imperative 
to maintain the form of govern- 
ment which came down to us 
from the Fathers. I refer specifi- 
cally to the Constitution and the 
liberties and safeguards which 


thereunder accrue to every citi- 
zen. These things are fundamental 
and must be preserved at all costs. 
They are a priceless heritage. 
So it is well to reaffirm the 
great truth that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the 
ecensent of the governed, the 














fundamental of our Constitution 
setting up three separate and dis- 
tinct branches of our government, 
the powers of none of which 
should be usurped by any of the 
others; and equality of all men, 
under the law. In such under- 
standing and practice, lies the 
hepe for generations yet unborn, 


Good Sense of People to Prevail 


In conclusion, I leave with you 
the words of one who, to me, is 
a truly great American-—former 
Chief Justice Hughes .of the 
United States Supreme Court who, 
in speaking to a Joint Session of 
the Congress some years ago, in 
connection with the observance 
of its 150th anniversary, used this 
paragraph in closing: 

“But, in the great enterprise of 
making democracy workable, we 
are all partners. One member of 
our body politic cannot say to 
another—‘I have no need of thee.’ 
We work in successful coopera< 
tion by being true, each depart- 
ment to its own functions and all 
to the spirit which pervades our 
institutions — exalting the Ae ta 
esses of reason, seeking, ak 
the very limitations of r 
promotion of the wise use of 
power, and finding the ultimate 
security of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and the 
promise of continued stability 
and a rational progress, IN 
GOOD SENSE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE.” mack 

To that good sense, let us make 
our appeal, and I have faith that 
it will not return to us void. 


i 
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What’ s Ahead for the 
Insurance Companies? 


(Continued from page 67) 


. In this. period insurance transac- , 
tions were greatly diminished or 
ceaséd altogether. Many insur- 
ance concerns liquidated or were 
forced out of existence. Public 
confidence in the insurance busi- 
ness practically ceased in several 
European countries and had to be 
slowly restored. 

But should serious inflation 
come, its adverse effects will 
cover. a wide range of business 
activities and, in this respect, the 
insurance companies will suffer 
with. other private business en- 
terprises along similar lines. In- 
surance companies, as a rule, own 
no physical property aside from 
their real ‘estate. They do not 
even hold relatively, in most 


cases, large amounts of equity 
“ securities. They have, therefore, 
no ability to hedge against the 





losses arising from inflation. 

The danger of serious inflation, 
however, is somewhat remote, so 
investors in insurance stocks have 
no immediate cause for trepida- 
tion. The groundwork of a dras- 
tic alteration in the purchasing 
power of money is not yet suf- 
ficiently manifest, though it is 
threatening. With the war ap- 
proaching its final stages and with 
a sane: governmental fiscal policy, 
we can still look forward to a 
veriod of relative purchasing 
power stability. The price index 
may continue to rise in the post- 
war period, but it is not likely on 
the basis of present prospects to 
cause serious alarm or disturbance 


of the national economy. The 
matter, therefore, does not ap- 
pear to require at this time fur- 
ther consideration, since it is still 
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something. of a remote possibility, 
at least to a degree that .would 
affect materially the stability and 
progress of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Insurance Rates 


In the matter of insurance rates, 
however, there appears to be 
more ground for disturbance. 
There should be a general and 
widespread recognition that in- 
surance companies must do busi- 
ness on a sound basis to insure 
their solvency. They must be 
permitted to charge for their 
services rates which give them a 
reasonable return. Otherwise 
they may be unable to carry out 
their obligations to their policy- 
holders. Perhaps in no other 
class of public service institution 
have rates been so closely related 
to cost as in insurance. Actuarial 
knowledge, combined with a keen { 
and trained judgment of risks, 
have resulted in. rates which in 
the long run are fair and equit- 
able. All this has given more cer- 
tainty to the outcome of. opera- 
tions in insurance lines than in 
other classes of business. More- 
over, the volume of insurance 
business, unlike that of railroads 
and industrials, is relatively 
steady, so that overhead expenses 
are maintained at’a more or less 
regular ratio. Business volume on 
the whole-is certainly more stable 
than that of banking institutions 
or railroads. But the recent agi- 
tation for lower rates and the 
steady grinding down, through 
regulation and competition, of in- 
surance charges in many States 
as well as the liberalization of 
policy provisions are cutting 
profits to the bone. This is borne 
out by the aggregate figures of 
underwriting profits in many in- 
surance lines over the last few 
decades. In 1944 fire insurance 
companies, as a whole, show no 
gains from underwriting. Their 
losses of $437,273,000 was the 
highest since 1926, and they show 
in the aggregate no underwriting 
profit. Workmen’s compensation 
insurance has been conducted at 
increasing losses over many years. 
Automobile insurance rates have 
undergone reductions while the 
insurance policies have _ given 
wider protection to the holders. 
It is only in marine insurance, a 
field in which rates are left un- 
regulated except by competition, 
that gains have been reported in 
the last year. But this is merely 
an offset of the heavy losses on 
marine underwriting during ‘the! 
early years of the war. 

Fire insurance rates have been | 
progressively. decreasing for over 
a half century. Much of this is 
undoubtedly due to the activities 
of the insurance companies theme, 
selves | research and 
through supervision and advice, 
in reducing fire hazards as they 
are due to indemnifying fire losses. 
Yet they have received no com- 
pensation for this service. The 
full benefit has been conferred 
upon propetty owners through’ 
progressive reduction in rates and 
amplification of coverage. : 


Insurance commissions of the 
various States. apparently have 
been competing with one another 
to reduce fire insurance rates 
below a living basis, just as they 
have already done in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Per- 
haps their endeavors along this 
line have been stimulated by the 
belief that within a few years the 
Federal Government may take 
over the re ion of rates as a 
result of the recent Supreme 
Court decision: placing insurance 
under - interstate commerce au-- 
thority. - As happened previously |:cam 
with the railroads, the surest way | 
to drive: the - ‘insurance’ 


is to harass it by « 

earnings and forcing the com- 
panies to seek protection against. 
ultimate confiseation by coming 


{the law plus equality of access 
Jadequate rates that will protect the: 
‘and in-| will 
solvency, and in equality in con-|. 


Néwell R: Johnson, President oi 
the: National. -Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, and In- 
surance Commissioner of . the 
State of Minnesota: 

“Insurance is a continuing con-+ 
tract against future hazards. The 
insurance policyholder is vitally 
interested in the soundness and 
success of his insuring company--- 
else when a loss occurs he and 
not the company will hold the 
bag. It is a short step from com- 
petition that is keen to compe- 
tition that is reckless. When pre- 
miums are computed with a view 
to obtaining a risk rather than of 
compensation for it, when under-+ 
rating is substituted for under- 
writing, history proves that 
calamity follows.” 

In the record of company fail- 
ures, he stated further that “there 
is ample evidence that rate com- 
petition alone is a major con- 
tributing factor.” 

“The history of the insurance 
business under so-called rugged 
individualism does not make a 
very strong argument that we 
should now go down the road of 
wide open competition,” he con- 
tinued. “The business of insur- 
ance has grown to such a size that 
maybe it should be properly re- 
garded as a public service institu- 
tion. It would seem that the time 
has come when complete freedom 
of action can be allowed only in 
those actiivties which are not det- 
rimental to the publie interest.” 

Commissioner Johnson then as- 
serted as a “middle road with re- 
gard to rates we may have to find 
floors and ceilings with room 
enough in between to allow folks 
to move around.” 


“The road itself is not yet sur- 
veyed,” he remarked. “In fact, it 
seems almost unknowable now 
because three parties who must 
somehow travel together—the in- 
dustry, the States and the Federal 
Government—have not agreed, 
and do not yet seem to know 
where they want to go, while all 
admit it impossible to stay where 
they are.” 

Unlike railroads and _ public 
utilities, insurance companies are 
not protected from competition 
through the possession of a 
monopoly. Their rates may be 
fixed by State regulation, but the 
volume. of business of each com- 
pany, as well as earning power, 
may be cut into by increasing and, 
ualimited SOP, As stated: 

, M. Thomas, the rétiring’ 

Pocsieniate ‘of the National Board’ 
of Fire Underwriters, “any group: 
of men or- women in any State} 
who can meet the. qualifications | 
of their State’s laws as to charac- 
ter, capital and reserves required 
can launch a capital stock fire in- 
surance company. They can én- 
ter the business on the same basis 
‘as the oldest and most. widely 
experienced of any of the com-| 
panies in the field. There is 
available the tabulated, analyzed 
experience of all the companies 
over the years, scientifically re- 
dueed to a classified rating serv- 
ice resting upon the mathematical 
accuracy of the law of great num- 
bers over a large area and super- 
vised by the insurance officials of 
the States in which any company 
operates. 

“This business is the direct 
antithesis of monopoly. Without 
that system of rating, ones to all 
companies on equality of terms, 
only the very largest companies 
with the broadest experience on 
which to base their rates could 
operate in the public 
With that system of rating, a 
cam enter “on equal terms. Brack & 

cam qualify -under. the -laws. of 
their home State. It is equality of 
‘opportunity and equality before 


public against o 
tract terms under the standard 





under the wings of a 
ridden national 


i conditions is 


polity laws: Monopoly under § such 


vantage’ in forcing: insurance ratés 
below. the profitable level.- The 
purpose of rate. regulation and 
rate control is as much to protect 

e insurance carriers against de- 
‘pressing rates below a safe level 
to insure solvency as to protect 
policyholders against: excessive or 
unreasonable charges. It is pri- 
marily to the public’s advantage 
to assure a system of rates which 
make the insurance — business 
proftabie. The. public cannot en- 
gage in economic. activities or 
secure’ protection against severe 
accidental losses without insur- 
ance. The business is not only 
“affected by the public interest,” 
but it is indispensable. If it is to 
be continued as a field of private 
enterprise, it must be placed and 
kept on a profitable: basis. Rates 
should be made flexible to meet 
changing conditions. They should 
be allowed to expand as well as 
to contract, when circumstances 
require it. The constant political 
pressure exerted to lower insur- 
ance rates, particularly. the 
charges of the fire companies, if 
continued, may prove disastrous. 
Of this, the public should be in- 
formed. 


The only alternative will be a 
heavy decrease in capital: invested 
in the insurance business; with 
the serious consequences of inade-~ 
quate insurance facilities. One 
can hardly conceive a more effec- 
tive detriment to business expan- 
sion than insufficient ‘provision 
for the covering of all insurable 
risks. connected with business op- 
erations. Insurance: has’ been a 
prime factor in promoting produc- 
tive enterprise as well as in the 
undertaking of capital expendi- 
ture by private concerns on the 
basis of low prospective profit 
margins. 


Effect of: Declining Interest. Rates 


Aside from severe actual and 
prospective rate cuts, insurance 
companies are faced with severe 
reduction in their earnings due to 
the artificially low prevailing in- 
terest return on their reserves. It 
is this source of income’ which 
has suffered the greatest reduc~ 
tion. And it is this source of in- 
come upon which many lines of 
the insurance business depend for 
an adequate return on invested 
capital. Though some companies 
may show “paper profits” due to 
the increase in market values of 
their portfolios, this profit can be 
realized only by- the sale of tt their 
assets, and as ‘the procéeds 
quire reinvestment: there ‘will be - 
no substantial ‘benefit from. the 
‘transaction.- As investment insti- 
‘tutions, insurance companies must 
in the -long run depend upon an 
ample: income return on securi- 

..If. this) income ‘declines, it 
must. be offset by higher under- 
writing earnings. Thus insurance 
charges are related to the prevail- 
ing. interest rates.. As rates in 
many lines of underwriting have 
been whittled down by progres- 
sive reductions or by expanded 
| coverages in policies, the decline 
in investment earnings assumes a 
serious aspect. - Although in de- 
termining rates (except in the 
case of life insurance) the income 
return on invested reserves. . are 
supposedly not taken into account; 
as a matter of fact, these earnings 
have been a factor in the pro- 
gressive lowering of rates. This 
has been brought about both 
competition for business. ae 
the insurance companies them- 
selves, and by the rate pol- 
icies of the various State insurance 
| departments: 

Unless: lemurinebsnetee ‘are in= 
erennedl’ to offset lower investment 





impossible.” 


administration, : 
As pointed out  recently- by: “Certainly there is no public ad~- yoenite:: 
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smaller. insurance companies and 


- those. which »were.organized .since 


' when, last: year, 
e Court overturned ‘the: decision in 


_. anti-trust: laws ‘and to Federal 


the. last war .(iargely to.speculate 
in -securities. rather :than to carry 
on an insurance business) will be 
forced ‘to liquidate. There will 
be fewer compariies, operating on 
an expanded basis, with -better 
ageney plants and more efficient 
managements, and they will be 
able: not only. to survive, but to 
improve their earnings.. There 
should be more flexibility and 
diversity in the operations of in- 
dividual companies. They should 
be large enough and command 
sufficient capital to enable an in- 
dividual company to profitably 
take on additional lines. The 
benefit of this diversification was 
well illustrated during the present 
war. Companies which write both 
fire and marine insurance, 
through’ offsetting losses in one 
field by increased gains in the 
other, have, as a rule, fared better 
than those which confined their 
operations to one branch of prop- 
erty insurance. Both large scale 
operations. and ample capital by 
a- single company are essential 1o 
carry on a multiple line of cover- 
age profitably and successfully. 
This will mean. the gradual -elimi- 
nation of local or small concerns, 
and a. heavier. concentration. of 
capital investment in the insur- 
ance business. 


State and Federal] Supervision 


- A bombshell was hurled in the 
midst of the imsurance business 
the -<Supreme 


Paul vs. Virginia,:and:decided, by 


~ a bare ‘majority,..that: insurance 


interstabe:. commerce «and 
‘both 


Was. 
therefore . subject’ to - 


Ras Gana tap levees tn as: aod 


our business, the most serious 
problems we have had in three- 
quarters of a century. Just 11 
days.after our last annual meet- 
ing the Supreme Court of the 
United .States, by a minority of 
its membership, overturned the 


over the years the ‘legal basis for 
the conduct of our business. It 


. . came when every pertinent re- 
source and. energy: we. had in our 


. companies had: been: thrown into 
Fob de gong ee rere arenes 


| of 
| It may, indeed, have a beneficial 
| effect in improving the attitude of 
-}a number of State Commissions; }} 
-|:toward the insurance companies.| | 

| It will .bring -home tothe public,|. 
as Mr. Thomas intimates, a real- | 
| ization “that ‘ixisurance, as a field | 
ag et private ecsciext -must bet 


the’ 


| tion 
| mittee to study the legal and 





and.at work and at scheol needed 
more careful guarding than ever 
before. ‘That service by our re- 
duced staffs had to be stretched 
to cover the produce of farm and 
mine and forest, the great plants 
and warehouses and terminals, 
and the shipping that carried 
them to our own forces abroad 
and to those of our allies. 


“It is not our purpose here to 
discuss the legal aspects of this 
case—to us, the most momentous 
in all our long history. Suffice 
to say the decision did not hold 
that the stock fire insurance busi- 
ness was guilty of any violation 
of the law, but rather than if the 
allegations charged were proven 
they would constitute violations 
of the law. It also held that the 
business was commerce, and 
where it crosses State lines, inter- 
state commerce, and as such was 
subject to a number of Federal 
laws which up to that time had 
not been applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance. It was this 
latter holding which caused so 
much apprehension to. the insur- 
ance business and to the States. 
The development of the insur- 
ance business and its regulation 
by the States has been evolution- 
ary. The results of the decision 
are in some ways revolutionary. 
Members of the court pointed out 
that we might expect a ‘flood of 
litigation and legislation, State 
and national’ and predicted that 
that decision would require ‘an 
extensive overhauling of State 
legislation relating to taxation 
and: supervision.’ 

“That the apprehension felt by 
the business, the States. and the 
dissenting . justices was well 
founded is supported by the rec- 
ords and report of our Committee 


on .Laws, which -show -that.the| 
| flood of litigation has already 
jstarted and that extensive over- 
hauling .of . State . taxation .is .al- | 


under way,” .and:he.added 


ready 
| that it is “our duty in this respect 


is: even more fundamerital. iIn 


j addition to making clear the facts |} 
about a 


‘our » we shave, an 


n us .to. 


obligation pressing 
j adjust our. business to. two new 
| Rompacses the p One. of. these .en- 


Teigecoopiens ange memes 
pret e etberesprarsgredbbecipe emo 4 
j over from- war. to peace-.and: to|- -f 
j Randttions of peacetime operation.| | 
, requires careful scrutiny of; 
the services we are accustemed to 


perform. It requires also for- 
ward-looking imagination in de- 
vising new services that a peace- 
time American will need. It re- 
quires practical research antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow 
while we are performing our 
duties of today. 


“The other factor encompasses 


what we must do to adjust our 
business to the Supreme Court’s 
decision and to the new insurance 

law recently enacted by Congress.. 


The National Beard of Fire Un-|, 


derwriters has taken steps to ac- 


complish this difficult ‘task and is |" 
engaged at the moment in bring- | 


ing about this adjustment as rap- 
idly.as possible. On April 10, last, 
as you all know, the Board in 
special meeting adopted a resolu- 

asking the Executive Com- 


eaten Sere oat Sew de- 


= ir eu 
wg | OR ers -|, 
f tocks regarding the outeome 


s 
e Supreme Court’s decision. 


attaeks against insurance com- 
panies have occurred in the past. 
One needs only to recall the ob- 
noxious “valued policy” laws 
passed in several States during 
the period roughly between 1870 
and 1880. These laws required 
fire insurance companies to pay 
the maximum amounts of cover- 
age, in the event of total destruc- 
tion of property, regardless of the 
actual loss. Because many im- 
portant companies withdrew their 
business from the States that en- 
acted such legislation, the laws 
have been generally repealed. 
In fact, the insuring public real- 
ized in the end that any legisla- 
tion detrimental to the sound 
conduct of the insurance business 
is adverse to the general welfare 
and should be avoided. 

As stated above, the insurance 
business is absolutely indis- 
pensable to modern economic nie. 





Civilization in its present form 
cannot exist. without it. Hf pri- 
vate capital cannot be attracted 
to carry it on,. the function must 
be taken over by Government. 
And it does not appear that the 
American public, fed up with re 
much government in business,” 
inclined to assent to this socialistic 
trend. 


Louis H. Pink, who was Super- 
intendent of Insurance in New 
York State for nine years, who 
was instrumental in improving 
and reforming insurance super- 
vision, and who throughout his 
administration, during a depres- 
sion period, insisted that insur- 
ance companies should not cut 
their rates below a safety mini- 
mum, stated in his recent pook, 
“Freedom from Fear”: 

“The threat of Federal regula- 


tion of insurance always hangs 





overhead like the sword of 
Damocles... If we were to start. 
anew to devise a system of regu- 
lation, without our background 
of State supervision, it would un- 
doubtedly be partly Federal in 
character. Insurance is a great 
national and international institu- 
tion and cannot be viewed solely 
from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual States. But we have had 
over 80 years’ experience’ with 
State supervision. It has ‘been 
constantly improved and should 
not be scrapped. While there‘are 
some things which must be recti- 
fied in order to procure effective 
control on a national basis, in ‘the 
main, State supervision has ‘not 
only been efficient but has given 


satisfaction to the policyholders 
who are most concerned and who - 
should have the most 0 say 
about it.” 
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The Status of Cartels 
In Post-War Europe 


(Continued from page 72) 


te ensue, in the European theater, 
from putting any of them into 
actual operation. What is involved 
in “dovetailing” our policy to- 
ward international cartels with 
that of Europe? What will be the 
effects upon them and upon us 
of an American policy or sét of 
policies. that flies. directly in the 
face of European tradition? What 
are the chances of agreement with 
Europe? Must our course of ac- 
tion be determined, willy-nilly, 
by the predilections and desires of 
European businessmen? What can 
we do, and what ought we to do 
with eee spping: and ee 
and trappings,. and in 
vaehiendaameuan tion in 
sateemetineey cartels? I can prom- 
ise you no final answers to these 
and related questions, but I should 
like to: talk with you about them; 
and I shall have some suggestions 
to make. 

First, just to clear the atmo- 
sphere-—or to color it identifiably 
—let me confess to my personal 

prejudices respecting cartels. I 

ao not like them in times of war 
or in times of peace. I believe they 
conduce to restriction and fest 
ruption of production and maldi- 
rection of production in a world 
that needs more and more regular 
production, better directed. I be- 
lieve that their operations run fre- 
quently at cfoss purposes with, 





and render much more difficult 
the execution of, governmental 
policies democratically deter- 
mined, and this in political (even 
“military” ) as well as in economic 
areas. Cartels lend themselves as 
dependably useful governmental 
instruments. only to aggressive, 
dictatorial governments. I do not 
believe that it is possible to recog- 
nize and to encourage cartels and 
then effectively to contro] their 
operations by democratic govern- 
mental processes. 

I believe that, irrespective of 
their situs or the area of their op- 
erations, cartels are neither more 
nor less “natural” than any other 
form of market organization or 
control. In this connection I am 
thinking of continental Europe 
and Great Britain fully as much 
as of the United States of Amer- 
ica, where our wide markets and 
developing economy have, at least 
until the NRA, dictated policies 
of competitive expansion rather 
than those of cartellized contrac- 
tion. I believe that particular 
combinations of economic, social 
and political conditions and cir- 
cumstances give rise to and 
strengthen the development of 
cartels at pertasiar times, and in 
this regard I have most particu- 
larly in mind depressions, nation- 
alistic trade policies, and govern- 
mental preparation for military 
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and economic aggression. I be- 
lieve that these conditions are 
constantly shifting, and that car- 
tels are no more stable, either in 
fact or in philosophy, than the 
shifting forces which breed them. 
In my judgment, cartels aré not 
peculiarly indigenous to any par- 
ticular peoples or areas; it is a 
mistake to refer to a cartel status 
if it is meant thereby to suggest 
that the cartel occupies anywhere 
a fixed, historically determined, 
unchanging and unchangeable po- 
sition. Traditionally, and for quite 
understandable reasons, cartels 
have flourished more in certain 
areas than in others, but I believe 
that it is fully possible, in. any 
area, to root them out sufficiently 
to retard substantially if net to 
destroy their blighting effect. And 
we can start at any time: Right 
how we are spelling out the kind 
of economic world in which we 
want to live and do business. So 
far as cartels are concerned we 
certainly do not start with a clean 
slate, and we cannot wipe it clean: 
I believe, however, that it is pos- 
sible for us to write quite legibly 
above the smear. These predilee- 
tions govern what I should like 
to see done, and what I believe it 
is possible to do. 


Cartel Problem Will Remain 

In dealing with. the special 
problem of the evening, I will 
su t that the status of cartels 
in Great Britain and the status of 
cartels: in Germany are focal. It 
is with Great Britain, more than 
with any other single nation, that 
we shall want, if possible, to de- 
velop a common positive policy; 
and if we can win Great Britain 
to our side, and with her aid and 
with at least the acquiescence of 
Russia, can work out a desirable 
cartel, combine and. patent pro- 


“| gram within Germany, we shall 


have come well to grips with our 


cartel problem and be well on the 
way to applying some effective 
holds. Note that I do not say that 
we shall be on the way toward a 
permanent solution: in my view 
of things the cartel problem will 
be with us always—I do not look 
to the time when it will be safe 
for us evér to loosen our’ grip and 
turn our backs. If we fail with 
Great Britain, and if, for whatever 
reasons, we cannot carry through 
in our post-war dealings with 
Germany, we shall have to come 
at the problem with a new plan 
of attack, and with no holds 
barred. What ‘are the prospects? 
What, really, is the attitude of 
the British toward’ cartels, and 
particularly toWard an agreed- 
upon anti-cartel prograin; and 
what is it likely to be? Does 
Great . Britain “favor cartels’ or 
competition?’ I. very much fear 
that history gives us no clear an- 
swer, and that no clear answer is 
possible save in terms of alterna- 
tive “sets of assumed conditions. 
Surely most of what has been said 
on the subject in recent months 
has been loose in the extreme (I 
have not been wholly guiltless. in 
this respect, myself—but until 
this evening I have not had occa- 
sion to commit myself directly in 
writing). 
' If the United States can be char- 
acterized at all realistically as a 
land of ineffective competition, it 
is fully. as correct to refer to 
Great Britain as a land of ineffec- 
tive cartelization. The law in 


been more tolerant than in the 
United States, toward cartels, but 
in light of the total situation in 
which British law has been called 
upon to act, it is by no means 
clear that the people of Great Brit- 
ain have in fact taken a position 
with reference to the proper. or- 
ganization of production and mar- 
keting that differs substantially 
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Great Britain has traditionally. 





from our own. Broadly, we have 
given cartels every encouragement 
by excluding foreign ‘competition, 
and have undertaken by other 
laws to destroy them; Great Brit- : 
ain has accorded them legal sanc- 
tuary, but has until very recently 
exposed them mercilessly to the 
destructive winds of foreign com- ° 
petition. In each country, within 
its particular’ ‘framework, and: 
with the. situation ‘confused by 
such fortes as patent laws, gov- 
ernment programs, the course and ) 
conduct of marketing and adver- | 
tising, and shifting economic con- - 
ditions. generally together with a. 
host of other. factors, there ‘has. 
come to .be an ‘actual ‘state of af- 
fairs, business- wise, which differs - 
from ‘that in the. other country © - 
much more on other grounds than 
on the basis of fundamentally dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem | 
of cartels and competition. In both 
countries there is a readily dis-— 
cernible disposition on the part of 
businessmen to protect. their do-' 
mains from economic dangers and 
threats—a disposition which leads’ 
them into agreements designed to’ 
conserve for each his traditional 
share of the market in which he is’ . 
interested. If the market as a 
whole is dwindling, the disposi- 
tion is strong indeed—witness - 
both the British’ cartel and the’ 
American NRA. developments in 


the thirties—although, paradox-° . 


ically, if the market situation be- 
comes bad enough, the agreements 
will be breac Individuals will 
break loose and will seek by price’ 
reductions to maintain their. tradi-- 
tional volumes of business ‘at the’ 
expense of the shares remaining. 
for their competitors (their erst- 
while collaborators). What I 
should like to emphasize is that 
the British position (or positions) : 
on cartels, should present nod mys- 
tery .to American. observers or 
American _n tors. Cartel- 
wise, we talk the same language, 
respond to the same stimuli,.and, 
with allowances. for - divergent. 
economic situations and mechan-. 
isms, achieve over-all results 
more remarkable for their simi- 
larities than for their differences.. 


British Attitude 
I have referred in another con- 
nection to the fact that formally. 
“Britain's attitude toward restraint. 
of trade has for decades been con- 
spicuously different from our’ 


re The B Faryad tg oo are bar 


fem unaware 
nhgland has no sanenciat ares. Jaw, 


output and raising prices 


Cartels Not a Saat 
My conviction that cartels are 


they reflect 
1 situations ahd opportuni- 
ties, is bolstered: very emg ae : 


ly by Fic Bay oe or ~ ee. 


en provides to the story of the 
sad fate suffered by British car- 
tels. in the long decades prior to 
4he ’30’s.. In 1937 1 wrote in the 
following vein: “But the {legal}. 
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. their 
. vent to fixations and repressions 
.penned up for generations, and 
. surprising themselves with their 
. ingenuity. 


_end of the depressed 
. British industralists were tired of 
. stealing each other’s businesses by 


‘ mobilization of 
’ during times of peace, has found 
‘Gt essential to its program that 
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privilege [of restraining trade] 


has been smoldering, and with the 
appearance in 1932 of a new trade 
policy on the part of the govern- 
ment, ‘restraint of trade’ has been 


‘transformed from a hope to an ac- 


tuality. The essential condition 


making it possible for private in- 
_dustry 
schemes of control has been pro- 


to inaugurate effective 


vided by the Import Duties Act 


‘of 1932 and the activities of the 
‘Import Duties Advisory Commit- 
tee under the terms of that act. 


Britain now has a_ substantial 


-tariff, and behind its protective 
_walls industrialists are having the 


time of their lives tinkering with 
economic system, giving 


“The tariff provides the essen- 


_ tial condition, the long-continued 
_depression and the government’s 


defense program have furnished 
the immediate motives. By the 
*twenties 


ruining their own, and, like in- 


' dustrialists everywhere, they saw 


pricé-cutting and other incidents 


.of the depression only as com- 


petitive excesses which could and 


. should be curbed by simple rules 

and restraints. ; 
‘ ernment, feeling keenly the plight 
‘ of unemployed capital and: labor, 
: aware-of the growth of ‘national- 
’ ism throughout ~the world, and. 
’ face to face with the fact; that 


The British gov- 


preparedness for modern warfare 
means continuous: and complete 
industry even 


British industries be organized as 


‘units and that each be repre- 


sented by an association empow- 


’ ered to speak for and to commit 
* gach and all of its members.” I 


noted that public opinion, almost 
unanimously, was approving, in- 


' different or acquiescent. 


But the signs of reaction were 


_ even then becoming apparent, as 

I, with my fine gift of hindsight, 
’ @m now in position to realize. The 
‘ Import Duties Advisory Commit- 
* tee. which had shunned govern- 
‘ mental responsibility for the ac- 
’ tivities of the fine brood of cartels 
_ which it had been. esiig he 3 — 

nat bo 


ready by 1937 to report 


' industry and the public were pre- 


pared to accept a “general over- 


’ sight of the policy of the [car- 


telized irom-and steel] industry by 


~ an independent body looking to} of 
* the public interest in its widest 


sense.” There was still no in- 


’ dication as to how, or with what 
' probable degree of effectiveness, 
such an independent body might 


be expected to operate, but it is 


’ significant that even while car- 


telization was just getting under 


- way, misgivings were arising in 


sufficient degree to prompt au- 
thoritative suggestions for curbing 
the movement. But of even great- 
er weight for the point I am mak- 
ing, is the actual response of many 
British industrialists to the car- 
telization trend. There were few 
outspoken recalcitrants during the 
middle ’30’s, although even then 
there were a handful of ominous 
protests, penalties were being ap- 
plied against outsiders and a few 
rebellious members were . being 
“told off,’ and “compulsion” was 
not an unfamiliar word in discus- 
sions of cartel projects. These 
years were relatively prosperous, 
when everyone could live com- 
fortably under the cartel “big 
top,” and when the memories of 
the jungle competition that pre- 
vailed during the years interven- 
ing since the close of World War I 
were still present and impressive. 
But when economic prospects 
once more turned gloomy toward 
the close of the decade, the break 
was on, and even newspaper 
stories of disaffection on the part 
of actual and prospective cartel 
members became not uncommon. 
At the very time when. cartels 
were holding out their most allur- 
ing prospects. of a safe, if not com- 


fortable journey through stormy 


seas, a lot of people were rigging 


Bi a 


up their rowboats with individual 
outboard motors, and: going over- 
side. It will require government 
coercion to make the British car- 
tel movement anything more 


| stable and predictable than the al- 


legedly chaotic competitive situa- 
tion from which it is held out as 
an orderly, rational escape. Lan- 
cashire will always be as full of 
competition as of cartels, operat- 
ing and incipient. 


U. S. Must Oppose Cartel Policy 


I am aware of recent pro- 
nouncements by Lord McGowan 
and other leading British indus- 
trialists and representatives of in- 
dustrial associations—pronounce- 
ments hostile to competition aad 
wholly receptive to cartelization. 
I am also aware of contrary opin- 
ions, and I still say that the Brit- 


tain and open to argument. 
Telling arguments, however, will 
not take the form of accademic 
presentations; what Britain needs 
in order to muddle in the direc- 
tion of competition rather than to- 
ward cartelization, is the logical 
argument of events. A demon- 
strated determination on the part 
of the government of the United 
States to do its utmost both to 
break down and keep down gov- 
ernmental barriers to free world 
trade and to take positive meas- 
ures to facilitate world trade will 
set the stage; and in such a set- 
ting, a ‘similar demonstration of 
our determination to proceed, 
even unilaterally if necessary, 


world trade has an excellent 


actively into allegiance with us. 
‘Britain was curling up in the 
*30’s; industrially she was spent. 
Post-war Britain, revitalized and 
in a free world economy, has no 
business in bed. with the cartel 
covers pulled up over her ears. 
I doubt very much whether she 
will be found there, in fact, and 
I am very ‘sure that we have it 
quite within’ our power to keep 
her out. I shall have a brief fur- 
ther. word to say on.this at the 
close of my talk. : 

Our main problem, and. an ines- 
capable one, is:Germany. For se- 
curity reasons: we cannot avoid 


in international. cartels—and 
may add that it is delightful to 
tind that what I regard as. neces- 
sary on .grounas of security is so 
thoroughly congenial on grounds 
economic welfare. 


Security and German Cartels 


Just a word on the angle of se- 
eurity. It has been demonstrated 
time and time again in recent 
months, and’certainly to my own 
complete satisfaction, that cartels 
and combines and patent contracts 
have been employed skillfully and 
successfully by the Nazi govern- 
ment as instruments of economic 
and political penetration, mili- 
tary intelligence and sabotage, in 
Europe and in Neorth-and South 
America. 
with specifications and examples. 
drugs, ‘medicines, hormones, ti- 
tanium, optical and aircraft in- 
struments, dyestuffs, munitions, 
aluminum, matches, potash, alka- 
lis, synthetic rubber, magnesium, 
plastics, glass, and of I. G. Farben 
and its ilk, have been told by 
' Berge and Borkin and. Welch and 
| Edwards, and in scores of articles 
and in testimony courts 





stamp out Nazism and to. prevent 
its resurrection it will be neces- 
sary to free the world of the pos- 
sibility that these devices ‘shall 
ever again be available to the 
German people. On security 
grounds alone the cartel in Ger- 
many and German participation 
in international cartels, together 
with German international com- 
bines and German participation 
in restrictive patent arrange- 
ments, must be done away with, 

It may be argued on this point 
that it is childish to permit one’s 
anger over the misuse of an in- 
strument or device to lead to a 


to 





ish opinion that counts is uncer-| 


against the private cartelization of } 


chance of bringing Great Britain |* 


dealing positively with German] 
cartels and German participation 
I ‘ 


Shall not belabor you |. 


The horror stories of chemicals, | 


and investigating committees. To} 


condemnation of anything beyond 
the misuse. The cartel, the argu- 
ment runs, is entirely neutral in 
these matters, just as banks or 
any other kinds of economic 
agencies are neutral; the fact that 
any of them can be perverted does 
not lead reasonable men to con- 
demn the whole array of institu- 
tions out of hand. The answer 
to this, it seems to me, is that the 
cartel is not a neutral institution. 
It is, by its very nature, designed 
to slow down production and to 
promote the interchange of tech- 
nical information within its own 
four walls. These are exactly the 
ends which an aggressive, dicta- 
torial government, with conquest 
in its eye, would like to see ac- 
complished in lands other than 
its own—just as long as its own 
members are free (under the typ- 
ical cartel clause that releases a 
member, under compulsion from 
its government, from cartel re- 
strictions and obligations) to pro- 
duce to capacity and to withhold 
information from members in 
other countries. Restrictions on 
market areas, a normal feature of 
cartel operations, serve easily and 
effectively to stem the flow of 
strategic items into countries 





which are likely to be met later 
on the field of battle; and mu- 
tual aid provisions can. be oper- 
ated to impair the effectiveness 
of an enemy blockade and to re- 
duce the danger of loss of for- 
eign markets. These are normal 
features of cartel operation: if 
the Nazis have made warlike use 
of the cartel let us say at most 
that they have adapted it to their 
ends—not perverted it. And I 
would add for re-emphasis some- 
thing which I suggested earlier, 
that democratic governments can- 
not control cartels, and cannot 
use cartels (contrast the govern- 
ment cartel relationship in Ger- 
many with that of the British in 
the ’30’s). A democratic govern- 
ment, if it recognizes and accepts 
cartels cannot decently even be 
suspicious of its activities. 

And in conclusion on the point 
of security, I would add that I 
am concerned not only with pro- 
tection against a resumption of 
Nazi activities but, more broadly, 
with eliminating through the 


eradication Of private cartels gen- 
erally, one of the major instru- 
ments available to any govern- 
ment which seeks aggression and 
is smart enough to recognize and 
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luse an efficient tool ready at 
| hand. 


Germany’s Defeat and End of 
Cartels 


But I would be less than frank 
if I did not concede quite openly 
that it is not alone on security 
grounds that I base my case 
against German cartels and Ger- 
man participation in cartels. Be- 
cause I should like to see an end 
to all private international car- 
tels and because Germany has 
been their principal home and 
source, their driving force and in- 
spiration, I should like to ‘take 
advantage of an opportunity that 
can come only rarely on this 
earth—the chance which the fact 
of a completely conquered Ger- 
many will afford us to pull up the 
whole institution of international 
cartels by the roots. Here is the 
physical core of our problem, the - 
real festering point. We will be 
on hand and we will have the 
means—if we have the will and 
the courage. So far as our pro-" 
gram entails the control inter- 


to have the consent and cooper2- 
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tion of the other control powers; 
this mearis simply that we do not 
have, at the moment, a clear 
field, and that our first steps must 
be to convince our allies of the 
soundness of the course we pro- 
pose. But this does not alter the 
character of the problem, nor 
meed we regard these first steps 
as different in kind from the 
steps which--we and our allies 
must take first in connection with 
all projects which any of us may 
have in mind for execution in 
Germany and which call for joint 
action on the part of the allies as 
a group. 

Germany’s participation has 
been an essential feature of such 
international cartels as we have 
- known) and German domestic car- 
- tels and combines have been basic 
. te Germany’s: activity in the in- 
_ ternational field. Here is reason 
enough to seize upon the occasion 
to strike directly, and as power- 
fully as possible, at cartels within 
Germany, even at the cost of hav- 
ing to plead guilty to the charge 
of interfering with the “tradi- 
tional” economy of the country. I 
,, will have a word to say in a mo- 
*" ment about how “traditional” the 
cartel really is, in Germany, but I 
will confine myself now to the 
comment that both the Nazi gov- 





ernment since it came into power, 
and the inevitable devastation. of 
the war itself and the indisputable 
terms of the peace that must fol- 
low will combine to remake the 
economy of Germany much more 
completely (and -unrecognizably ) 
than will the eradication or dam- 
aging of domestic cartels. Note 
that I say eradication “or damag- 
ing.” I am quite prepared to ac- 
cept the proposition that it is im- 
possible for any allied govern- 
ment to impose a completely 
effective “anti-trust” program 
upon the German people against 
their will, if by “completely ef- 
fective” is meant the absolute 
elimination of all combinations, 
agreements and understandings, 
secret and open; and I would be 
the first to cite the history of our 
own anti-trust laws to support the 
proposition. Yet I would point to 
that same history, and I would 
add to it the story of the trans- 
formation by law of the cartel in 
Germany, both under the Repub- 


‘lic and under the Nazis, as a 


demonstration of the equally valid 
and far more significant proposi- 
tions that laws are not without 
effect, and that cartels hounded 
by the law, driven from pillar to 
post, and forced always into a 
defensive position are altogether 
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| different in character from, and, | 


so far as I am concerned, alto- 
gether better in character than, 


but you can certainly mess ‘em | 
up! 

We know of the argument that 
cartels as presently existing in 
Germany have not been for many 
years the same “free, .untram- 
meled” forms of business organi- 
zation which they were before 
the Nazi government laid its 
dread hand upon them—that in 
the hands of the Nazis they have 
become agencies for the execution 
of measures of government con- 
trol—the direction of production 
and. the allocation of materials 
and products—and that we might 
be wise to accept them, adapt 
them to our own purposes and 
employ them as agencies for the 
carrying out of the economic con- 
trols we propose to institute in 
Germany. We would not be en- 
couraging monopoly or restriction, 
but simply taking advantage of a 
working mechanism that good 
fortune has -provided ready at 
hand. I don’t know how many 
cartels will be left uncrushed by 
Patton’s tanks, but I am quite 
sure that in the rubble we can 
find, or out of the rubble we can 
create better—and certainly more 
reliable — instruments of control 
than these. The cartels now in ex- 
istence in Nazi Germany bear lit- 
tle resemblance to freely-formed, 
voluntary organizations for the 
prosecution of peacetime busi- 
ness: they are different in pur- 
pose, and they certainly are 
manned by a personnel altogether 
unsuitable for any peacetime use 
which we could afford to permit. 
We may be certain that they 
would not be spontaneously co- 
operative; indeed, we may expect 
that they would serve as centers 
of intrigue and resistance, oper- 
ating behind the shield of an ac- 


| 


| 


| 





cepted institution, whenever .al- ' 


lied policies ran counter to the 
Further, 


cartels in the same economic set- | even if we were convinced (which 
ting, accepted and encouraged by |I am not) that we ought to be 
law.. Maybe you can’t destroy ’em, | completely neutral in the matter 


| of Germany’s organization of her 
peace time economy, we will 
scarcely be neutral by adding to 
whatever status these cartels may 
otherwise have, the prestige of 


| endorsement and use by Allied 


authorities. Finally, we shaH un- 
questionably undertake, if only as 
a measure absolutely necessary 


‘from the standpoint of security, 


the very substantial breakup of 
major German industrial com- 
bines. It will scarcely make sense 
for us then to permit openly 
through the instrumentality of 
cartels the achievement of pur- 
poses which we are unwilling to 
contemplate as the fruits of. for- 
bidden combines. Let us by all 
means salvage such cartel records 
aS we can discover and make such 
use of them for purposes of con- 
trol as may seem fitting (together, 
incidentally, with the services of 
any cartel officials whom we may 
deem to be reliable). But let us 
employ records and men alike 
apart from the cartel institution 
as such. We will not, in my judg- 
ment, forward the cause of ef- 
fective Allied controls or, indeed, 
the cause or decent self-determi- 
naticn by the German people in 
matters which we want to leave 
to their determination, by pro- 
tecting and employing organiza- 
tions which we have reason to 
regard as wholly undesirable in 
their own right, both economically 
and politically. 


Cartels Native to Germany 


If cartels are “natural” or in- 
digenous anywhere in the world, 
they are certainly native to Ger- 
many. For many decades the Ger- 
man economy has been character- 
ized by cartel organizations en- 
joying various and varying de- 
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grees of prosperity; and German 
cartels have lain at the center of 
Europe’s variegated international 
cartel economy, and have, as 
well, frequently stretched forth 
an eager hand to grasp the wel- 
coming hand of a companion car- 
tel in Great Britain and in the 
United States. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that cartels are deeply im- 
bedded in the-German economy, 
but this is far from‘an assertion 
that cartels are, themselves, part 
of the bed-rock: I am not a stu- 
dent of German economic history 
but I am willing to assume that 
never in modern times has: the 
German economy been free of 
cartels, combinations or agree- 
ments to restrain trade, and fur- 
ther that never has the attitude 
of the German people taken a 
turn as vigorously opposed to car- 
tels as that taken by the people of 
the United States. It is interesting, 
however, and I believe signifi- 
cant, to note’ that the course of 
cartels in Germany has not been 
uniformly smooth, that the atti- 
tudes of the people and of: the 
government toward cartels have 
been different at different times, 
and that the organization and ac- 
tivities of cartels have responded 
both to changing economic situa- 
tions and changing laws. 


Accounts of the development of 
cartels in Germany since the 
1870’s are full of such propositions 

as “The first important carteliza- 
sit occurred during a period of 
generally depressed business con- - 
ditions;” “a prolonged depression 
following a severe crisis, with ex- 
aggerated productive capacity fac- 
ing slackening markets, led to 
keen competition and in turn to 
agreements restricting output and 
regulating sales;” “protuctive tar- 
iffs promoted by heavy industries 
seeking to safeguard their over- 
capitalized concerns against for- 
eign competition, provided an 
adequate basis for cartelization;” 
“the movement came to an almost 
complete standstill during an en- 
suing period of prosperity;” 
“when expansion stopped, a new 
cartelization movement set in, ex~ 
tending over the period of depres~ 
sion;” “the period during which 
eartelization on a nation-wide 
scale became basic to important 
strata of the economic structure 
comprises two phases of economic 


.| contraction;” “the home market, 
_| though pretected 


nst foreign 
in its 


varkous in= 


competition, was 


situation lent itself to the concep- 


tion of the home market as some- 

thing capable of being divided 
and distributed among the com- 
peting firms, as an offset to mar-~ 
ket weakness. hi ! 


I am not concerned with es 
tablishing the exact scientific val- 
idity of each of these statements 
in relation to the particular car- 
tel development immediately re- 
ferred to, and I certainly am not 
attempting to maintain that car- 
tels find their sole origin in con- 
tracting markets. I do assert, 
however, that the development: of 
cartels in Germany can be at- 
tributed very largely to the same 
kinds of forces that have oper- 
ated elsewhere to promote. car- 
telization. It is probably true that 
the notion of “ordered” as dis- 
tinct from “competitive” candied 
is congenial to what we have 
come to accept as the German 
mentality, but I don’t believe that 
there is such a thing as an “in- 
herited instinct to carte 
in Germany. I prefer to think that 
cartels are largely a matter of 

“acquired taste.” I am quite sure 
that with more bo ag ros~ 
pects for the the 
possible output foe nt Dlant than ef- 
ficient productive plant than have 
prevailed for Gel Z generally 


*These statements are para-~ 
phrased from the discussion in 
Karl Pribram, Cartel . Problems 
(The Brookings Institution, 1935), 
pp. 241-250. 
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Devine Admits Dunn, Kreitler and Revits 


Cc. J. Devine & Co., 48 Wall Street, New York City, dealers in 
United States Government securities announce that Stewart A. Dunn, 
Carl J. Kreitler and Samuel Revits will be admitted as general part- 


Stewart A. Dunn Carl J. 


Kreitler Samuel Revits 


ners in the firm, as of July 1. This is the first time in more than 


ten years that C. J. Devine & Co. 


, has admitted new partners. Mr. 


Dunn, who has been with the firm since its inception, is assistant 


in charge of branch offices. Mr. 


Kreitler, with the firm for eight 


years, directs institutional sales in New York and Mr. Revits, asso- 
ciated with them for ten years supervises sales in the metropolitan 


district. 





Insurance Against 
Communism: Babson 


(Continued from page 72) 
are now being successfully car- 
ried on in small communities and 
which still have a good future. 
This future is being enhanced by 
the improved living conditions, 
with lower costs for rent and 
food, better transportation. facil- 
ities and lower freight rates, and 
especially by very much better 
labor. conditions. 

Metal Industries 

_ 1. The sale and repairing of 
agricultural machinery offers an 
excellent opportunity for those 
who have a combined sales and 
mechanical ability. 

_-2. The sale of automobiles and 
the operation of garages offers 
similar opportunities. 


3. Electrical household equip- 
ment combined with battery serv- 
ice and the sale and repair of 
heating and cooking apparatus. 


4. The sale and repairing of 
furniture, especially in connection 
with upholstery. 

5. Printing, book binding and 
engraving. These industries, even 
today, are the most successful in 
small communities. 


Food and Drink Industries 


1. Ham or bacon curing, and the 
manufacture of “country” saus- 
ages. 

2. The baking trade, although 
communities supporting this 
should be suburban rather than 
isolated. 

3. Butter, cheese, 
milk and margarine. 

4. Cattle, poultry and dog foods, 


condensed 





especially the latter. 
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Surplus Fund ‘ . wt 
Undivided Profits . te) te) 
General Reserve . « « 
oa ee ae 


Unearned Discount 


a See 


Securities carried at $52 
secure U. S. Government 
and for other purposes as 


Member Federal 








Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 
RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations 
State and Municipal Obligations. . 


.J te. te) 


LIABILITIES 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Ex 


Dividend Payable July 2,1945 . w« 


ar Loan Deposit of 
required or permit 


' Member Federal Reserve 
Member New York Clearing House 
Deposit Insurance 


$ 26,651,526.30 . 
28,596,121.42 
99,776,135.71 

6,461,000.00 
2,291,500.00 
840,000.00 
3,841,762:53 
1,600,000.00 
491,179.98 
$170,549,225.94 


. . ie) 
- se te) 
e) te. \e) 


*) te) te, 





e © ° 








$ 2,000,000.00 
26,000,000.00 
2,583,418.22 
856,780.18 
137,833,867.60 
973,999.35 
1,160.59 
300,000.00 


« $170,549,225.94 


,250.00 have been 


te) 
te} 


y. fe) 


\e 
fe 
ie) 
te; 


te 
nses, etc, 





° ie ie 





ledged to 

995,412.93 
ted by law, 
System 


Association 
Corporatien 














in a statement from the Finance 
Department of ‘the Chamber, 
headed by John J. O’Connor, its 
Manager, and filed by Howard L. 
Volgenau, Manager of the Cham- 
ber’s Department of Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


The Chamber's statement is 
supplemental to an earlier report 
from its Finance Department 
Committee giving approval to the 
objectives of the Bretton Woods 
Conference and recommending 
immediate establishment of the 
proposed International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
but proposing deferment of action 
on the proposed Monetary Fund. 
Under this proposal, the Board of 





5. Soft drinks, cider, vinegar, 
wines, cocoa and confectionery. 


Miscellaneous Industries 

1. Building materials such as 
timber, bricks, fire clay, paints 
and varnishes. 
2. The manufacture and dis- 
tribution of brushes, canvas goods, 
crates, bags, rope and twine. 
3. The tanning and dressing of 
—— also saddlery, harnesses, 
ete. 
4. Fertilizers, disinfectants, glue, 
etc. 
5. Games, toys, and sport requi- 
sites. The manufacture of these 
is especially adaptable in small 





“ommunities ‘in hardwood sec- 
tions. 


Asks Senate Delay Action 
On Bretton Woods 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Sees Need for Study and Discussion. Seeks 
Safeguards in Interpretative Provisions and Integration of Fund and 
Bank. Wants No Pressure on Our Tariff, Investment and Trade Policies. 


Amendment to the Bretton Woods Agreements enabling bill to 
provide additional safeguards in the operation of the proposed Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was urged upon the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on June 25 by the United States Chamber of 
‘Commerce. 
Specific suggestions for a strengthening of interpretations and 





other improvements in the bill as® 
passed by the House were offered 





Governors of the Bank would as- 
sume interim stabilization respon- 
sibilities under powers permitted 
in the Articles of Agreement 
while preparing recommendations 
to the nations for a permanent 
program involving either a broad- 
eningeof its own powers or the 
perfecting of the Monetary Funa 
plan. 

The Chamber’s statement to the 
Senate Committee says that to 
such extent as the new provisions 
in the House bill safeguard the 
operations of the Monetary Fund 
“the purpose is identical with that 
of the Chamber’s Committee in 
proposing immediate establish- 
ment of the International Bank 
but deferment of action on the 
Fund pending a clarification of 
various doubtful points and at- 
tainment of more favorable con- 
ditions.” ° 

“Dangers in connection with the 
operation of the Monetary Fund,” 
says the statement in summarizing 
its suggestions, “would be further 
lessened if the enabling bill were 
on geese in the following particu- 
ars: 

“(I) Strengthening of the in- 
terpretative provisions in Sections 
13 and 14 by (a) requiring their 
acceptance by other nations in ad- 
vance of the establishment of the 
Fund and Bank, (b) placing a 
time limitation uvon the use of 
resources of the Fund and elim- 
inating ‘cyelical fluctuations in 
balances of payments’ from those 
for which temporary assistance 
may be granted, and (c) adding a 
definite requirement for consid- 


eration by the management of the 
Fund of the economic status of 
borrowing nations. 

“(2) Better coordination and 
integration of the Fund and “the 
Bank by requiring the appoint- 
ment of the same person as the 
American executive director of 
the two institutions as is provided 
in the House bill with regard to 
the respective Governors. ‘Other 
nations should be requested, or 
if advance commitments wre 
deemed feasible, obligated to ap- 
point the same persons on ‘the 
management of the two institu- 
tions. 

(3) Modification of the -en- 
abling bill to prevent or limit ex- 
ertion of pressure upon the United 
States with respect to tariff, in- 
vestment and trade policies under 
the scarce currencies provision of 
the Fund agreement. 


“(4) Revision of financing pro- 
visions with a view to adoption of 
a procedure by which our. con- 
tributions would be a budget ex- 
penditure rather than a public 
debt transaction. There should be 
a canvass of all proposals for ex- 
penditures in connection ‘with 
world affairs and avoidanee of 
methods designed to conceal the 
costs from the taxpayers. 


“The proposals for American 
participation in an International 
Monetary Fund and an Imterna- 


and Development are too impor- 
tant to be acted upon without the 
fullest opportunity for discussion. 
Before a final vote is taken in ‘the 
Senate there should be sufficient 
time for study by interested per- 
sons throughout the country.of the 
voluminous hearings before the 
two committees in Congress. 


“The objectives of the Bretton 
Woods Conference are not at iis- 
sue. Points of difference involve 
details of the proposals and safe- 
guarding provisions. Public .dis- 
cussion of the widest possible 
character will be conducive to our 
participation in the Monetary 
Fund and International Bank on 





a basis most favorable to our own 
interest and to the economic wel- 
fare of the world.” 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statémént of Condition June 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 

State and Municipal Bonds und Notes..:.... 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated) 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Accrued Interest, decounts Receivable, etc... 


Banking House 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances. 
Less Prepayments 


$2,974,864.75 . 


$127,917 604.53 
27,826,101:91 
13,703,860.84 


16,061,172.62 
136 088 621.38 
2,792 ,608:43 
3,000,000.00 


184,015.56 —_ 2,790,849.19 





LIABILITIES 
Deposits..:......- "veewh eo °$763,227,806.98 


Official. Checks Outstanding 


$831 ,380.818.90 











5,733 73943 $768,961,546.41 





Accounts Payable and Miscellanegus. 


' Liabilities 


Acceptances Outstanding and Létters of 
Credit TABWOG s 6.5 6 acs oyosoe cess 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


General BOGGPve ix cricccacccciccs 


United States Government securities carried at $250,627 695.10 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


epeeeee see 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


. 3,938,373.87 


2,974,864.75 
20,000 000.00 
20,000 000.00 
5,323 36841 
10,182 6065.46 


$831,380 818.90 
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The International Fund 
And Exchange Restrictions 


(Continued from page 72) 


provided equivalent to eight bil- 
lion eight hundred million dollars 
in gold, dollars and other cur- 
rencies. 

With this clear statement of ob- 
jectives and of the means to their 
attainment and provision of a 
reasonable amount of money in 
the Fund to implement their at- 
tainment, it would be fair to as- 
sume that effective provision 
would be made to establish a 
clear connection between the 
means and the end to insure that 
the means provided would accom- 
plish their purpose. 


Exchange Restrictions Not Elim- 
inated 


Exchange restrictions used to 
channel and control international 
trade are the most pressing prob- 
lem with which the Fund must 
deal. Obviously these exchange 
restrictions, prevalent throughout 
the world today, cannot be done 
away with instantly by a mere 
stroke of the pen. The simplest 
way to begin to eliminate them 
would, therefore, seem to be to 
vest the management of the Fund 





by one in a practical way adapted 
to the special circumstances of 
each case. Manifestly one of the 
most practical ways of dealing 
with the problem would be for 
the Fund’s management to make, 
or withhold loans from the Fund 
depending on whether or not such 
loans were related to agreed 
terms and conditions eliminating 
or tending to eliminate exchange 
restrictions. 


Instead of this, during the Tran- 
sitional Period, the Fund’s man- 
agement is deprived of all power 
ot use the Fund’s resources as a 
means of freeing internagional 
trade of oppressive and subver- 
sive exchange controls. This 
situation results not only from the 
unconditional automatic quota 
basis on which the Fund’s re- 
sources are to be loaned, but also 
from the specific provision of Sec- 
tion 2 of Article XIV, which, dur- 
ing the Transitional Period, leaves 
the entire matter of exchange con- 
trols unrestricted and unregulated 
by providing in the most sweeping 
terms that “in the post war tran- 
sitional period members may, not- 


with : wer to deal with them one! withstanding the provisions of 


’ 


CONDENSED 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities . ... 


Loans and Discounts. . . 


‘Banking Houses . .. . 
Other Real Estate. . . . 
F Accrued Interest Receivable 
sOther Aniels, 2. fos 


; 
‘ 


SNS kn os oe Ee 


Undivided Profits . .. . 


Tae Pupuic Narionat Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Main Office, 37 Broad Street 


OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1945 


' RESOURCES 


‘State and Municipal Securities . . 


‘Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 


; LIABILITIES 
’ Capital “es eae Wee Beae wc al ae $7,700,000.00 


STATEMENT 


$ 84,656,121.06 
287828,458.29 
5,037,489.13 
2,242,625.70 
123,828,754.10 
934,873.19 
501,000.00 
1,943,641.16 ; 
35,143.66 
1,069,193.36 
261,325.56 


$5038,338,625.21 





9,000,000.00 


4,476,251.08 $21,176,251.08 





-Unearned Discount .. . 


Less: Own in Portfolio . 
Other Liabilities . « ° . 
¢ Deposits on Se ee we 





- Dividend Payable July 2,1945 . .. . 


_ Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies 
Acceptances . . . . . . $2,087,746.36 


Securities carried at $76,897,384.85 are pledged to secure 
U. 8. Government W ar Loan Deposits of $74,462,777.59 and 
other public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as 

é required or permitted by law. ; 


MEMBER: N, Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION ® FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


25 Offices Located Throughout Greater New York 


ne -¥ 


165,000.00 
327,610.32 
4,092,100.89 


1,090,960.60 996,785.76 
A wee 173,332.88 
. ee «+ 481,407,544.28 











to keep unwanted goods 
| wanted sellers out of the Empire 


any other articles of this Agree- 
ment, maintain and adapt to 
ehanging circumstances (and, in 
the case of members whose terri- 
tories have been occupied by the 
enemy, introduce where neces- 
sary) restrictions on payments and 
transfers for current international 
transactions.” 


The words “restrictions on pay- 
ments and transfers’ mean ex- 
change controls which may be 
availed of to control and chan- 
nel international trade. Under 
these provisions, the Fund can 
take no effective action about 
exchange restrictions during the 
critical Transitional Period, and 
its best method of dealing with 
such practices, namely, making 
the use of its resources condi- 
tional on amelioration of such 
practices, is fiterally thrown 
away. 


World Trade Cannot Wait 


Now I respectfully submit that 
world trade cannot wait five 
years for relief from exchange 
practices prejudicial to interna- 
tional trade movement. Five 
years is no passing phase. It is 
a very long time in the life of any 
business, certainly too long in the 
life of world business strangled 
by restrictive and _ subversive 
practices. The very underlying 
basis of Bretton Woods and the 
urgency for its adoption are that 
world trade is suffering from re- 
strictions and impediments now 
that must be removed. A patient 
in the condition on which Bretton 
Woods is premised cannot wait 
five years for help. The trade of 
every nation in the world needs 
help now not five years from 
now. 

The status of the Sterling Area 
under the Bretton Woods Plan 
during the Transitional Period 
illustrates my point. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the Bretton 
Woods Plan does not require 
abandonment of monetary trade 
practices such as the Sterling 
Area during the Transitional Pe- 
riod. 

The Sterling Area 

The Sterling Area comprises 
the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth (except Canada and 
Newfoundland), and the British 
Protectorates, and certain Euro- 


of South America, and a-growing 
number of the countries of Eu- 


in substance to accept the pound 
sterling, blocked in London, in 


Great Britain and to some extent 
to other members of the Sterling 
Area. This blocked sterling can 
be used only for purchase of 
goods or services from Great 
Britain, or, under certain circum- 
stances, from other members of 
the Sterling Area. It cannot, gen- 
erally speaking, be made avail- 
able by conversion into dollars 
for purchases in the United States 
except, and only then with the 
consent of the Bank of England, 
where the commodity to be pur- 
chased is not obtainable in the 
Sterling Area. 

Mr. Paul Bareau, who holds, I 
believe, some position with the 
British Treasury, writing in “The 
Banker” of London of March, 
1945, describes the Sterling Area 
as “an imstrument of economic 
wale ce eae ie eee 
‘which to to unwill- 
ing markets; ed fence of 
‘discr swith which 
: from un- 


market.” 


Area operates in practice: 

1. The New York . “Herald- 
Tribune” of May 18, 1945, carries 
an article to the effect that the 
Egyptian National Airline M._I. 
S.A., desiring to purchase certain 
Douglas aircraft, was advised by 
the British authorities that the 
airline’s “blocked sterling could 
not be made available for mainte- 





nance of such planes unless the 
job was turned over to the British 


pean countries. Affiliated with 
it, through compensation agree- 
ments, are most of the countries. 


rope. These countries have agreed 


payment for their products sold to. 


Illustrative of how the Sterling. 





Overseas Airways Corporation” 
and “meanwhile offered for de- 
livery late this year a transport 
going into production next fall” 
of British production “which 
qualified designers describe as a 
stopgap model ‘not as good as a 
DC-3’”. The article further states 
that this “threatened action” has 
been sufficient to bring American 
sales programs in the entire area 
to a standstill. The South Afri- 
can government, although inter- 
ested in American planes which 
were demonstrated at Johannes- 
burg in March, has told the 
American representative, in effect, 
that its hands are tied. 

2. In the year 1938, for ex- 
ample, the combined exports of 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia, now par- 
ties to sterling compensation 
agreements, to countries in the 
sterling area, amounted to some 
77 million dollars. The combined 
imports of Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
from sterling area countries in 
the same year amounted to 21 
million dollars. A large part of 
the difference of 56 million dol- 
lars was at that time convertible 
into dollars for the purchase of 
goods in the United States and in 
other markets. Now this 56 mil- 
lion dollars could not be used for 
such purchases as the blocked 
sterling resulting from the sale of 
the South American countries’ ex- 
ports to the Sterling Area would 
have to be spent in the Sterling 
Area and could not. be converted 
to dollars for purchases in the 
United States or other countries 
outside the Sterling Area. Add 
to this 56 million dollars similar 
diversion of trade from other 
Sterling Area countries and the 


‘far-reaching effect on American 


exports is apparent. 


3. One of the tountries of South 
America which sells a large part 
of its exports to the Sterling Area 
for pounds sterling has employed 
some of the resulting pounds to 
purchase commodities which are 
imported to the South American 
country and sold there /in the 
currency of the country at as 
much as 20% under normal price. 
This is, of course, merely a method 
of converting pounds sterling into 
local .currency by taking a dis- 
count on the pounds. This is a 
familiar practice under which un- 
disclosed currency depreciation 
takes place and undue competi- 
tive advantage secured, through 
monetary controls, for the exports 
of one country over those of an- 
other. 

4. Supplementing and facilitat- 
ing the functioning of the Ster- 
ing Area program, British manu- 
facturers are engaging in an ex- 
ténsive advertising campaign of 
British machinery. and manufac- 


tured products in South America.: 


Must Expand Foreign Trade 


Grant the validity of Britain’s 
justification of the Sterling Area 
in the necessities of her post-war 
economic situation, and evéry de- 
sire on the part of the United. 
States to assist in the solution of 
her problem. This does not miti- 
gate the disastrous implications 
of this form of monetary control 
of international trade to Améri- 
can foreign trade and that. of 
other countries outside the Ster- 
ling Area. A flourishing Ameri- 
can export trade and related 
American Merchant Marine are 
essential to provide full post-war 


employment and to maintain .the, 


business and industrial structure 

I to sustain our post-war 

ob ligations, our necessarily large 

Hshment naval and military estab- 
vi 


ent and our standard’ of 


ng. Correction, by.action fair 
all concerned, of restrictive 


to conce 
trade practices making stich’ an. 
export trade and Merchant.Marine | 


impossible cannot be put off for 
five years. Unless the manage~ 
ment of the Fund has authority 
from the outset, and while its re- 
sources are intact, to use those re- 
sources in an intelligent way di- 
rectly and specifically to facil- 
itate elimination of the necessity 
for ‘such trade practices, the one 
best chance to accomplish the 








SEC Amendment to 
Short Selling Rules 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on June 13 announced 
that it had amended one of the 
provisions of its short-selling 
rules, paragraph (b) of Rule 
X-10A-2. In general; says ‘the 
Commission, the preceding rule, 
Rule X-10A-1, regulates the pric- 
ing and marking of short sales, 
and paragraph (a) of Rule X- 
10A-2 requires the covering of 
short sales improperly executed 
as long sales. Paragraph (b), the 
subject of the amendment, pro- 
vides an exemption from the re- 
quirements of paragraph (a) in 
some cases of mistake, provided 
that the exchange upon which the 
sale was effected makes certain 
finding relating to good faith and 
diligence and to the hardship 
which would result from covering 
the transaction by a “purchase 
for cash.” The Commission fur- 
ther says: 


“The amendment eliminates the 
necessity for the Exchange’s.mak- 
ing the finding of hardship where 
the mistake was made by a broker 
and the price at which the sale 
was effected was at a level per- 
missible for a short sale under the 
pricing provisions of Rule X- 
10A-1 (a). No change is made in 
the requirement that the Ex- 
change make a finding.of good 
faith and due diligence in the 
marking of the order before relief 
can be granted. 


The text of the Commission’s 
actions follows: , 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, deeming it necessary 
for the exercise of the functions 
vested in it and necessary and 
appropriate in the public interést 
and for protection of investors so 
to do, pursuant to authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, particularly 
Sections 10 (a) and 23 (a) there- 
of, hereby amends paragraph (b) 
of Rule X-10A-2 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The provisions of para- 
graph (a) hereof shall not apply 
(1) to the lending of a security 
by a member through the me- 
dium of a loan to another mem- 
ber, or (2) to any loan, or ar- 
rangement for the loan, of any 
security, or to any failure to 
deliver any security if, prior to 
such loan, arrangement, or fail- 
ure to deliver, the exchange 
upon which the sale requiring 
the delivery of. such security 
was effected finds (i) that such 
sale resulted from a mistake 
made in good faith, (ii) that due 
diligence was used to acertain 
that the circumstance specified 
in_ clause (1) of Rule X-10A-1 
(c) existed or to obtain the in- 
formation specified in clause (2) 
thereof, and (iii) either that the 
condition of the market at the 
time the mistake was discov- 
ered was such that undue hard- 
ship would result from covering 
the transaction by a ‘purchase 
for cash,’ or that the mistake 
was made by the seller’s broker 
and the sale was at a price per- 
missible for a.short sale under 
Rule X-10A-1 (a).” 





stated objectives of the Fund will 
be lost. 

Most of the objections to the 
Fynd,would be met by an oosediie 
ment giving the Fund’s manage- 
ment’ authority to use its re- 
sources from the outset to make 
loans on a selective basis in a 
manner not only making possible 
but requiring the easing and elim- 
ination of exchange restrictions ‘to 
the fullest practical extent as a 
condition of loans from the Fund. 
Such an amendment would make 
it: possible for the Fund to per- 
form its intended function as an 
effective means of removing ex- 
change controls and blocs as bar- 
riers to international trade and 
would enable it to assist in a very 
important way in the reestablish- 
ment, “extension and balanced 
growth of international trade.” 
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Bolivia-British Sterling Agreement 


Continuing its publication of British bilateral 
exchange compacts with various nations, the 


“Sterling Area” 
“Chronicle” publishes 


below the agreement between the Central Bank of Bolivia and the 
Bank of England, dated March 31, 1941, relating to the settlement 
of all financial and commercial payments between Bolivia and the 
Sterling Area. This agreement, though similar in some respects to 
the arrangements made with Peru @ 


(published in the “Chronicle” 
May 31, page 2398) and to the 
Anglo-Chilean Exchange Agree- 
ment printed in the “Chronicle” 
of June 7, (2508), it differs 
sharply in that provision is made 
that the Bank of England, under 
authority of the Gevernment of 
the United Kingdom, in accord- 
ance with an Anglo-Bolivian 
Agreement of the same date, shall 
place gold at the disposal of the 
tin companies for amounts due 
them. The effect of this is that 
Bolivia receives or may receive 
gold in exchange for tin, and is 
not required to limit its payments 
from the “Special Tin Accounts” 
to residents within the “Sterling 
Area.” 
Text of Agreement 
The Central Bank of Bolivia 
and the Bank of England have 
agreed to the following: 
1. All financial and commercial 
yments between Bolivia and 





of | 


Sterling Area shall be settled’ 
in sterling. The Central Bank of 


Bolivia shall po pha rates for ster- 
ling in terms of the vian peso) 
based on the official seg price 
in (which, at 168 


Saige 


Fent a monetary eee Oy ae fer 
the United States dollar. 


2. All payments for importa- 


tions by the United Kingdom of| got} 


Bolivian tin will be made in ster- 

to Special Tin Accounts 
which shall. be opened by the tin 
companies in their banks in the 
United Kingdom. These Special 
Tin Accourits shall be registered 
at the Bank of England. 


3. The Bank of England, under 
authority of the Government of 
the United Kingdom, shall place 
gold at the disposal of the tin 
companies in accordance with the 
terms of Articles 6 and 7 of the 
Agreement signed March 31, 1941, 
between the Government of the 

* United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Bolivia. 

4. All payments for exports 
from Bolivia to the Sterling Area 
‘—other than exports of tin to the 
United Kingdom —and all pay- 
ments from the Sterling Area to 
‘Bolivia originating from current 
‘fin:ancial transactions, shall be 
eredited to the Special Accounts 
‘of the Central Bank of Bolivia at 
the Bank of England or with their 

r correspondents in the United 
Kingdom, or to Special Accounts 
‘which may be opened in the name 
‘of banks or other entities or firms 
‘operating in Bolivia with their 
‘correspondent banks in the United 
Kingdom. Special accounts may 
only be opened upon advising the 
rape Bank of Bolivia and with 
—! consent of the Bank 
fnginnd and pee f there. 
neeforth the Special Accounts 
‘referred to in this paragraph will 
‘be called Bolivian Special Ac- 
‘counts. 


’ 5. The Bolivian Special Ac- 
counts and the Bolivian Special 
Tin Accounts may only be used 
‘for payments due from Bolivia to 
the ae Area. These accoun 
oo ges used for payment 
: a non-resident, except as 
TOV 
| Biovided i Agreement and except for | 
~ any other provisions that may be 


A the Coateel Bou ct potivle’ -by 
e Central Bank of Bolivia and’ 


‘side the Sterling 

‘defined in Clause 13. "Funds in 
: sterling me tip to the credit of 
all Bolivian Special Accounts and | in 
‘Bolivian Special Tin Accounts | th 
may be freely transferred be- 
tween these accounts at any time. 


7 


{ 


in re 6, 7 and 12 of | shail 





6. Sums in sterling standing to 
the credit of Bolivian Special Tin 
Accounts may be sold to the Cen- 
tral Bank of Bolivia at the rates 
of exchange laid down in Clause 1, 
by means of transfers to Bolivian 
Special Accounts. 

7. The Bank of England author- 
izes the Central Bank of Bolivia 
to sell pounds sterling to the Bank 
of Brazil, the Central Bank of 
Chile and the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru, as also to the cen- 
tral banks of other countries with 
whom agreements may be made 
for the transfer of Bolivian 
pounds sterling, at a rate of ex- 
change based on the official rate 
laid down in Clause 1 of this 
Agreement and up to the limits 
fixed in communications that have 
been or may be exchanged be- 
tween the Bank of England and 
the Central Bank of Bolivia; it 
being understood that these limits 
may be changed at any time by 
consent of all the interested par- 
ties. The Bank of England, 
nevertheless, reserves the right to 
suspend unilaterally such trans- 
fers in case the balances in ster- 


ling in the Special. Bolivian Ac- 
d the Special jlivian 


| Sin A pounds ‘shohid bet 
Acco fs) 

is} sient at any time to cover a vd 
| financial, commercial or 0! 


ayments owed 
ivia to the Sterling A 
Bolivian authori 


| themselves unable ill 
commitment to sell United States 
ars to the Bank of England ‘in 
accordance with Clause 8 of this 
Agreement. 

. The Bolivian authorities shall 
take all possible steps in coopera- 
tion with the United Kingdom 
Exchange Control, operating in 
London to ensure that all pay- 
ments and remittances from Bo- 
livia to the Sterling Area will be 
made from funds deposited in Bo- 
livian Special Accounts and Bo- 
livian Special Tin Accounts and 
in no other way. If the balances 
of the Bolivian Special Accounts 
and the Bolivian Special Tin Ac- 
counts should at any time be in- 
sufficient to meet the Bolivian 
sterling requirements, sterling 
will be purchased from the Bank 
of England in the amounts neces- 
sary for credit to these accounts, 
the sterling to be purchased with 
United States dollars at the cur- 
rent buying rate for United States 
dollars in London. 

9. The sterling balances which; 
at the close of business on Oct. 5, 
1940, were standing to the credit 
of persons -_resident in Bolivia 
may be transferred to a Bolivian 
Special Account. 

10. In the event of any change 
in the official price of gold in 
London, balances standing to the 
credit of the Bolivian Special Ac 
counts and the Bolivian ial 
Tin Accounts shall be established 
as at the close of business on the 
day preceding such change. The 
total of Bolivian Special Account 
balances and Bolivian Special Tin 
Account balances so established 
shall be adjusted to the new offi- 
cial London price of gold by credit 
or. debit of the Special Account 
of the Central Bank of Bolivia at 
sa monk of England. 

Upon expiry of this Agree- 
Ba 
(a) The provisions of. ne gg 10 
continue to apply to _bal- 
ances held in Bolivian 


Accounts and Bolivian Special Tin | 


i Accounts 
be ‘uilized for the purposes ind 
down in Clause 5. > 


be eth we the forego.’ 


rovisions of this Agreement, 
the Bank of England may author- 


izeinforming She Central Bank 
of Bolivia beforehand—the open- 





ing or maintenance of accounts 
with banks in the United King- 
dom, to be designated “Bolivian 
Sterling Area Accounts,’ in the 
names of individuals resident in 
Bolivia but having close connec- 
tions with any territory in the 
Sterling Area. These accounts will 
be available for use in accordance 
with the regulations in force re- 
es Sterling Area Accounts. 

ayments from Bolivian Sterling 
Area Accounts may not be made 
to any other account (other than 
a Bolivian Special Account or a 
Bolivian Special Tin Account) of 
a person resident outside the Ster- 
ling Area; and transfers between 
one Bolivian Sterling Area Ac- 
count and another will not be per- 
mitted. Transfers from a Bolivian 
Special Account or a Bolivian 
Special Tin Account to a Bolivian 
Sterling Area Account will be 
freely permitted. 


13. In this Agreement the ex- 
pression “The Sterling Area” shall 
have the meaning assigned to it 
by the regulations in force in the 
United Kingdom in regard to ex- 


change control, that is to say, at 





present: the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (including for this purpose 
the Isle of Man) together with 
the following territories, exclud- 
ing Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong: 

(a) any Dominion, 

(b) any other part of His Ma- 
jesty’s dominions outside the Brit- 
ish Islands, 

(c) any territory in respect of 
which a mandate on behalf of the 
League of Nations has been ac- 
cepted by His Majesty and is be- 
ing exercised by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United King- 
dom or in any Dominion, 


(d) any British Protectorate or 
Protected State, 

(e) Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Iraq, the Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi. It is understood 
that if His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom shall at 
any time amend the definition of 
the Sterling Area for the purposes 
of the said regulations, such 
amendment shall apply to the 
definition of the Sterling Area for 
the purposes of this Agreement 


as from the date of the notifica- 

tion to that effect from the Bank 

of England to the Central Bank of 
eru. 


14. This Agreement shall take 
effect from the date of signature 
and shall remain in force until 
the date on which a general arm- 
istice is signed between the 
United Kingdom and Germany. 
The Agreement shall remain in 
force after that date subject to the 
right which each of the contract- 
ing parties shall have of denounc- 
ing it, in writing, to the other 
at any time, with six months ad- 
vance notice. If it should happen 
that hostilities should be renewed 
between the United Kingdom and 
Germany, at any time, within 
three months after the signing of 
such an armistice, then any de- 
nunciation shall be considered 
void in respect to all the provi- 
sions of this Agreement. 

Signed in La Paz, in duplicate, 
March 31, 1941, in Spanish and 
English, both texts being equally. 
authentic. 





Bank of England. 
Central Bank of Bolivia. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business June 30, 1945 





Other Securities 


Mortgages . 





Surplus . 


Deposits . 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U.S. Government Securities . . . ate 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages : 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . . . ; 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking Houses .... . 

Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . 


Undivided Profits . 
Reserve for Contingencies ; 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, ete. 
Dividend on Common Stock (Payable July 2, 1945) . 
Dividend on Preferred Stock (Payable July 15, 1945) 
Outstanding Acceptances . 

Liability as Endorser.on on Acceptances a and Foreign Bills 


United States Government securities 
funds and trust deposits, and for 


RESOURCES 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ * Acceptances. ‘ 


LIABILITIES 


$ 7,709,700.00 
33,000,000.00 
33,000,000.00 
22,103,272.03 $  95,812,972.03 


. $ 381,982,154.20 





carried at $426,725,501.13 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Copcrambnt War Loon Depocits of $398, 135;001.47 and other public 
other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


-1,319,864,691.70 
4,644,383.41 
18,326,487 .42 
2,211,350.00 
17,931,491.93 
484,681,046.19 
11,980,410.12 
11,592,030.67 
421,428.73 
3,545, 106.95 
4,869,546.12 


$2,261,550, 127.44 





8,468,300.66 
6,317,458.55 
824,998.50 
192,742.50 
4,073,017.12 
439,849.33 
2,145,420,788.75 
$2,261,550, 127.44 
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Municipal News & Notes 


In its annual “Mid-Year Review | 


of the Municipal Bond Market” 
Halsey; Stuart & Co., Inc. states 
that ‘fThe end of the European 
war and the resulting assurance 
of speedier termination of the war 
with Japan calls for a new ap- 
praisal of the factors governing 
the -course of the municipal bond 
market.” 


The Review discusses in turn 
the probable trend of interest 
rates, taxes, volume of post-war 
financing, and demand factors, 
these .constituting, according to 
the investment organization whose 
views..it expresses, the basic de- 
/#®rminants of price trends in the 
period ahead. 

. Under the heading of inter- 
est rates, the Review expresses 
the opinion that they will re- 
main low for a considerable pe- 
riod ahead. “There is, first of all, 
the desire on the part of the 
Federal Government to keep 
rates low as a means of man- 
aging the huge federal debt— 
at least until the debt is put on 
a reasonably permanent basis. 
Equally important is the neces- 
sity of protecting holders of out- 
standing government issues 
from any substantial market de- 
cline such as would result from 
material increase in interest 
rates.” 


“Aside, however, from the de- 
sire of the Federal Government to 
hold rates during the war and 
early post-war years at some- 
where near prevailing levels for 
the reasons given, there is the im- 
portant consideration that de- 
mand for new capital from pri- 
vate borowers, even though great- 

increased in the post-war years 

which in itself remains to be de- 
nonstrated), may reasonably be 
expected to be met without ma- 
terial advance in interest rates 


because of the vast accumulation: 


of available resources built up 
during the war years. 

“While the early prospect of 
any material advance in interest 
rates thus appears improbable, 
further decline from existing un- 
precedently low rates seems 
equally unlikely because of the 
potentially adverse social and 
economic consequences of any 
such developments.” 


- Pointing out that the course of 
municipal bond prices is inextric- 
ably bound up with taxes since 
their primary security is based 
upon local tax-receipts and their 
price trend largely dependent 

n exemption from Federal 
taxation, the Review states that 
“Tax receipts may reasonably be 
expected to be well maintained in 
the post-war years although some 
decline from the abnormal war- 
time level of tax receipts appear. 
likely.” 


» Among local municipalities the 


transition period may _ present 
greater problems than among the 
States, according to the Review. 
“Such communities have neither 
the reserves nor the variety of tax 
sources to draw upon t the 
state governments have and, while 

l estate valuations have recent- 

shown a reversal in their pre- 
vious downward trend (thus in- 
ee real estate tax receipts, 

ir primary source. of revenue), 


such increase will probably not- 


ing costs which confront local 
governments.” 


With the major tax produc- 
ing fields so largely pre-empted 
by the Federal and state gov- 
ernments, many municipalities 
are exploring, and_some have 
already introduced new sources 
of revenues, the Review points 
out, and adds that active efforts 
are being made in many quar- 
ters for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of state collected 
taxes, notably sales and gasoline 
levies, as well as for some re- 
apportionment of,already accu- 
mulated state reserves. 


Commenting on the action of 
the United States Supreme Court 
early in the year in upholding the 
tax-exempt status of municipal 
bonds, the Review remarks that 
“Whether this represents final dis- 
position of the question is doubt- 
ful. . While there is every reason 
why. previously issued municipal 
bonds, offered and purchased in 
good faith as exempt from Fed- 
eral taxation, should retain that 
stipulated advantage, Congress 
may conclude there is less valid 


‘reason why, in view of the reve- 


nue needs of the Federal govern- 
ment, subsequently issued bonds 
under proper constitutional au- 
thority should not be subject to 
such taxation. 


Also, with the continued ex- 
tension of state and municipal 
governments into proprietary 
fields, some of perhaps ques- 
tionahle wisdom, the obliga- 
tions issued in connection there- 
with may be subject to further 
atack. Even now a bill is pend- 
ing in Congress (the Carlson 
Bill) designed to eliminate tax 
exemption from utility revenue 
bonds issued after Jan. 1, 1945. 
Aliso significant, is the recent 
decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court holding that property of 
Cleveland’s municipally owned 
strect railway system is tax- 
able.” 

- Turning to the post-war pros- 
pect of new municipal financing, 
the Review observes that “Con- 
siderable increase over the vol- 
ume of the war years is a cer- 
tainty, though whether it will 
reach the extravagant total en- 
visaged by some remains to be 
soon. The answer to this appears 
to depend largely upon the will- 
ingness or unwillingnes of tax- 
payers to approve additional in- 
debtedness and this in turn is 
probably dependent upon the eco- 
nomic outlook following the war. 
If the outlook is clouded and un- 
certain, restraint is more likely 
to prevail, though even under 
such circumstances agitation for 
public works to accelerate busi- 
ness activity may offset the dis- 
inclination of taxpayers to super- 
impose _ substantial additional 


charge to the huge Federal debt}. 


requirements already existing. If 
the outlook is favorable, on the 
other hand, the prevailing op- 
timism of the times may result 
an ready approval of the many 
improvements for which a good 
case can always be made by po- 
litically-minded officials, to whom 
spending is advantageous and at- 
tractive.” 


The Review concludes with a 





survey of the significant shift in 


in itself offset the higher operat- ownership of state and municipal 





bonds during recent years and the 
pronounced reduction in  out- 
standing obligations of these 
types. On these subjects, the view 
is expressed that “With the rapid 
extinguishment of all tax-free 
Federal bonds, municipal obliga- 
tions will provide increasingly the 
only escape for those subject to 
burdensome taxation and such 
bonds may be expected to gravi- 
tate more and more away from 
holders who derive no tax ad- 
vantage from their ownership to 
those who do. 


Even with some increase in 
the post-war emission of mu- 
nicipal bends, such increase 
will be largely offset by reduc- 
tion in supply of government 
tax-exempts and the maturing 
of outstanding municipals se 
that, with the certainty of con- 
tinuing high Federal tax rates, 
the demand from those seeking 
tax relief should be such as to 
provide a _ strong’ sustaining 
price factor in the market.” 


State of Arkansas Bonds 
Added to N. Y. Legals List 


Bonds of the State of Arkansas 
are now elegible for purchase by 
New York State savings banks, 
it was announced on July 1 by 
Elliott V. Bell, Superintendent of 
Banks, along with the disclosure 
of further additions and removals 
from the municipal section of the 
State’s legals list. 


Arkansas’ have not appeared on 
the list since 1933, when the State 
defaulted. This condition, of 
course, was corrected many years 
ago through the medium of an 
over-all debt refunding operation, 
which is credited with having 
strengthened the State’s debt 
structure to a degree not previ- 
ously prevailing. 


This fact has been demon- 
strated in the excellent record 
of debt payments achieved by 
the State under the plan and 
the reinstatement of the State’s 
bonds to the New Yerk list con- 
sequently occasioned no sur- 
prise in municipal bond circles. 

The only element of surprise 
was in the fact that reinstatement 
had not been made previously, 
considering that the New York 
law regulating savings banks in- 
vestments requires a 10-year rec- 
ord clear of default. However, 
“better later than never” prob- 
ably sums up the attitude of State 
officials and the municipal fra- 
ternity. 

Along with the State of Arkan- 
sas bonds, other additions to the 
New York legals list included 
$27,000,000 par value unlimited 
tax bonds of 17 municipalities of 
the State of California, as follows: 
Alhambra, and Alhambra City 
School and City High School Dis- 
tricts; Centinela Valley Union 
High School District (Inglewood) ; 
Fresno County; Inglewood; In- 
glewood City School District; 
Long Beach and Long Beach City 
School and City High School Dis- 
tricts; Riverside. City Junior Col- 
lege District; Riverside County; 
San Joaquin County; Santa Ana, 
and its Elementary School and 
High School Districts, and Santa 
Barbara County. 

Also added to the list were 
bonds of Norwalk First Taxing 
District, Conn., and of Rich- 
mond County Board of Educa- 
tion, Ga. Six municipal units 

were removed from the list, of 
which three were deleted be- 
cause of no debts and. an equal 
number as a result of a lack of 
information. required by the 
banking it to ; 
mine eligibility. Those in the 
latter category included Wake- 
field, Mass., Greene County, | 
Pa., and LaCrosse County, | 
Wisc. 


‘It is unfortunate that the eek 


nicipal officials in question did | 
not see fit to furnish the data’ 
requested by the department in] 
view of the important purpose for 


7 


which it was sought. While ap-|. t,¢ 


pearance or non-appearance on. 
the New York legals list, or any 





The Over-the-Counter Industry 


(Continued from page 68) 


ing assets of at least $3,000,000 
and also at least 300 shareholders 
each. Only about 2.200 of these 
have registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and it 
is trom tnis votal tnat tme puten- 
tial of listed securities can be 
calculated. That leaves nearly 
5,000 corporations of various sizes 
and types making up the potential 
current market of over-the-coun- 
ter securities and, of course, in 
addition, hundreds of securities 
which are listed are regularly 
traded in the over-the-counter 
market, many enjoying more ac- 
tive markets than on the ex- 
changes. From these few figures 
it will readily be seen that the 
over-the-counter market is a very 
extensive operation almost limit- 
less in its opportunities. The size 
of an issue is no deterrent to de- 
velopment of a market for it; its 
local limitations are no obstacle. 

As a further indication of the 
size and scope of the over-the- 
counter market, it is reported that 
the National Quotation Bureau, 
Inc., which publishes quotations 
for over-the-counter securities, 
lists from 90,000 to 100,000 differ- 
ent issues in a year which dealers 
have indicated their willingness 
to buy or sell. Currently these 
sheéts give market indications of 
an average of over 7,000 separate 
issues daily, exchuding municipals. 
This service is issued daily in 
New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

When you think, therefore, of 
the over-the-counter market, the 
picture you should have in your 
mind is one of a mechanism 
through which securities are origi- 
nally distributed and subsequent- 
ly redistributed in large and small 
blocks; of a mechanism that de- 
velops and maintains a resource 
through which investments may 
be liquidated at moderate cost 
and relative ease; a mechanism 
that provides even the smallest 
community with a home market 
for securities native to the area; 
and which at the same time 
through a vast system of com- 
munications is a part of a national 
system well organized to serve 
efficiently the needs and inter- 
ests of the most remote investor. 

The over-the-counter market is 
not an unregulated group of deal- 
ers. For example, here in New 
York we have the New York 
Security lers Association. The 
purposes of the Association are to 
promote and uphold fair and 
equitable principles of trade, to 
maintain the highest standards of 
business ethics and sin it 
among the Association mem i 
and thus promote both the inter- 
est of the investing public and of 
its members. 

The NASD is the national po- 
licing and regulating body. Act- 
ing upon authority granted to it 
under the Maloney Act, NASD has 
adopted certain rules of fair prac- 
tice both for the protection of 
investors and for the protection 
of members from unfair practices 
which would tend to lower the 
standards of business conduct. It 
has taken the over-the-counter 
rules adopted by the Commission 
to govern transactions in the 
over-the-counter market and 
made them its own rules of fair 

ractice applicable to all its mem- 

ers. In addition, the Association 
has adopted certain other rulesé 





other State for that matter, does 
not itself always indicate an 


abundance or lack of virtue in a. 


given security, it cannot be de- 


| nied that the inclusion thereon 


adds to the marketability of the 


securities in question. 


. 
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of fair practice on matters not 
covered by rules and regulations 
of the Commission and has made 
them applicable in governing its 
members. The NASD has assumed 
the responsibility of supervising 
fair and accurate newspaper quo- 
tations. 

In summing up, may I say, to 
my mind, the most important 
function of the over-the-counter 
market is the creation of the mar- 
ketability for local securities. The 
pattern is similar all over the 
country. Business enterprises have 
grown by the plowing back of 
earnings. Then, the time comes, 
sometimes in the first generation 
of ownership, frequently in the 
second, when public participation 
in the business is desirable. Here, 
the over-the-counter market en- 
ables them to. raise additional 
capital, resulting in greater em- 
ployment, expansion of industry 
and continued sound, economic 
development on which the past 
and future prosperity of this coun- 
try is predicated. 

Securities of a great many of 
the prominent corporations in this 
nation can trace their develop- 
ment into national market lead- 
ers to precisely such beginnings. 
Silversmiths of Connecticut, car- 
petweavers of Utica, textile mills 
of the south, shipping firms on 
the Great Lakes, lumber compa- 
nies of the northwest, etc. Here, 
indeed, has been and will be the 
real romance of the business of 
finance. It is for that reason that 
I conclude that the over-the- 
counter market serves a very defi- 
nite economic and social function 
—social, in that, directly and in- 
directly, it has and will continue, 
I am sure, to provide employment 
and the development of new prod- 
ucts, even new industries, to 
make for a better way of life. 


WLB To Regulate Wage 
Cuts In Conversion 


Theodore W.'Kheel, Executive 
Director of the War Labor Board, 
at a meeting on June 12, in New 
York City of the Commerce and 
Industry Association said that the 
same watchful War Labor Board 
policing of wage increases which 
guided the nation in its all-out 
war effort will be applied to wage 
decreases during the convers 
period to peacetime production, it 
was reported in the “New York 
Times” of June 13 which gave 
other remarks of Mr. Kheel as 
follows: 


“While I do not wish to be a 
prophet of gloom,” he said, “the 


board’s rules apply on a wage 


downswing as apply on an 
upswing.” However, he said, the 
board had received virtually no 
ee wage decreases, 
ointing out that the board 
used “four measuring rods” in its 
wage decisions, Mr. Kheel said 
they were (1) weekly take-home 
pay, (2) overtime payments, (3) 
straight-time. payments and (4) 
change in wage rates. There were 
no existing WLB rules on cut- 
backs in hours of.work or over- 
time payments, he said, but. very 
few decreases in wage rates will 
be permitted at the present time. 
The law, he reminded his audi- 
ence, permits no decrease or in- 
crease in wage rates prevailing 
during the period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 15, 1942, except to guard 
against gross inequities and to aid 
in efficient prosecution of the 
war.” ; 
Manufacturers switching from 
war output to peacetime produc- 
tion will very likely be unable to 
seek wage adjustments under the 


| war prosecution clause, Mr. Kheel 
| said. However, some companies 


return to civilian production may 
themselves in a difficult 
ve position and can ap- 
for wage adjustments under. 
inequities.” ~~ 
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The Status of Cartels 
In Post-War Europe 


(Continued from page 104) 


in the years of her main indus- 
trial development, the urge to 
protect and divide would have 
been much less compelling. And 
the encouragement which the car- 
tel, as an instrument so easily 
adaptable (and, in fact, so readily 
adapted) to the purposes of an ag- 
gressive government, must have 
received at the hands of the Ger- 
man government over many dec- 
ades must not be overlooked in 
analyzing and appraising the sta- 
tus of cartels in Germany. German 
laws, reflecting public sentiment 
generally we may assume, have 
been highly favorable to the 
growth of cartels, but even here 
it should be noted: that the laws 
have made of German cartels 
quite different organizations at 
different times. It is not merely 
that the laws have changed, al- 
though this too is important as re- 
flecting a change or development 
in public opinion. The point is 
that cartels have changed—even 
in Germany. Since 1897 at least, 
“in the eyes of the German courts, 
the cartel [has been] a lawful 
manifestation of the right of en- 
trepreneurs to exercise freedom 
of contract” (Nathan, p. 65); and 
since the Cartel Decree of 1923, 
cartels have had “official statu- 
tory recognition as legal entities” 
(Nathan, p. 67). One. authority 
notes, however, that while the le- 
gal position “may be said to have 
improved” (Nathan, p. 67), cer- 
tain sections of the Decree (mak- 
ing it possible under certain cir- 
cumstances for members to with- 
draw, and making the application 
of boycotts against outsiders 
~ “very risky”) :substantiaHy “in- 
creased the uncertainty confront- 
ing cartel managements” (Nathan, 
p. 80). Nathan thinks that. not 
even in conception “was the Car- 
tel Decree a force — in any 
»basic way..changed - the official 
(Nathan, er} My. vn opinion 

p own. n 

is that it certainly 


in attitude. 7 Pniage conte 


'- change 

_ be inclined. te pass.over, as cav- 
alierly. as. to seme. authors, the 
~ Decrees: of 1930-and 1931 which 
gave the government power to in- 
validate price contracts of car- 
tels. and to authorize to 
the. contracts to withdraw such 
contracts as the government felt 
to be too restrictive of production 
or distribution, or of economic 
freedom, to the detriment of the 
economy. But particularly in this 
connection it is worth while to 
contrast the cartel under Nazi 
rule with the cartel in the ’twen- 
ties, and to note the changes in 
structure and functions which, to 
quote Nathan again (p. 64), re- 
sulted in an organization that “re- 
sembled the pre-Nazi organiza- 
tion in name only.” I shall not 
detail the changes; it needs only 
to be pointed out that cartels have 
been greatly reduced in numbers, 
and that the Nazi government has 
bent them entirely to its military 
purposes as aaa governmental 
agencies, both in Germany and in 


occupied countries.. There is noth- | : 


ing ag ayn yi 
: simaly. uh to those. who sa 

in. Germany ca 
Stedicctes. the nt. answer 


would seem to be: “the Nazis did 


Can German Cartels Be 
Destroyed? 
Be am quite content to be less 
wa completely dogmatic on the 
_. matter of the cartel within Ger- 
many. Organizations which have 
sprung from and been nourished 
by - social, commis and - wolves! 
conditions that have prevailed for 
many decades may not neces- 
sarily be indigenous and “nat- 
peti Fig: nya nae p aah SX 
denied that cartels hold a pretty 
secure tion in the German 
“way doing things,” and that 
they will be difficult to root out. 


be : 


| German industrial contro 





But nothing in the circumstances , 
surrounding their development 
suggests that they are so ingrained | 
in the German character that 
tney cannot be removed without 
results fatal to anything we are 
not willing to see destroyed. I 
will suggest that the task of erad- 
icating ‘ Naziism and militarism 
from German life—a task which, 
I take it, we are committed to 
perform—is fraught with fully as 
much difficulty, and as much that 
threatens to destroy the essential 
gualities of Germany as we know 
it, as the task of purging cartels 
from the German economy. 

As a first necessary step I 
would urge that the Allied mili- 
tary governments in Germany 
suspend all cartel operations and 
commandeer all cartel records. I 
would institute an investigation, 
industry by industry of the case 
upon which any proposed re- 
zumption of cartel activities might 
be based. I would establish the 
almost, but not completely, non- 
rebuttable presumption that at 
the Peace Table, cartels would be 
written out of the German eco- 
nomic system; and I should con- 
fidently expect that sometime be- 
fore the writing of the Peace, the 
‘almost” would become “com- 
pletely.” 

Now, what else should be done 
to sew up the German situation? 

Certainly we should, in addi- 
tion to striking at internal or do- 
mestic cartels, eliminate any Ger- 
man participation in any private 
international cartel. Such re- 
straints as it may be desirable to 
enforce upon the activities of 
German exporters can be pro- 
vided much more effectively by 
governmental processes and peace 
terms than by the maneuverings 
of private cartels. 

Any contracts involving -price 
fixing, production restrictions, di- 


visions of markets, etc., should be} 


declared wholly inoperative. 

With a weather eye to the ef- 
fect upon any production which 
we may want, for any reasons, to 
permit and encourage, we 
proceed to such a break-up of 
German industrial combines, both 
internally and in their holdings, 
by any device, of interests in or 
contrlos over industries in other 
countries, as will prevent them 
from serving in any way as in- 
struments either of monopoly or 
of economic, political or military 
aggression. 

Finally, there must be an open 
door to all comers. to the rich 
stores of the German patent of- 
fice. Patent monopolies and re- 
strictive arrangements based upon 
patent monopolies presently ex- 
isting in Germany should be de- 
stroyed, and any patent system 
hereafter permitted in Germany 
should be so constructed as to 
achieve what may seem to be de- 
sirable in the way of encouraging 
technical advance, with the least 
possible after-effects in the way 
of monopolies and monopolistic 
arrangements. 

- Much of this program will re- 
quire the full cooperation of the 
few neutral countries remaining 
in the world, both to work out 
the provisions. as stated, directly 
and fully, and also to revent 

from 
yperating behind neutral masks. 
| have a feeling, which I am sure 
is not whore without foundation 
‘n recent diplomatic history, that 
ways may be found to bring neu- 


tral. governments to. our way of |: tT 


thinking in this regard. 
- Russia’s Position 


I have said nothing up to this 


point, and I am sure that there is 
very ‘little that can be said with 
assurance as to the probable po- 
sition of Russia- on the treatment 
to be accorded to German cartels, 
German participation in interna- 
tional cartels, andthe broader 


problem of an international anti- 
cartel convention. I- know of no 
reason in the logic of trade or of 
security to expect that the atti- 
tude of Russia would be other 
than favorable toward the entire 
program, and such pronounce- 
ments from semi-official sources 
'as I have seen lend some slight 
|strength to this conclusion. Is 
there more that can be said, con- 
fidently? Recent statements from 
France, too, are anti-cartel in 
leaning and the French can cer- 
tainly be said to have no long and 
deep tradition to overcome on this 
score. 





Britain and on the continent of 
Europe is such that if the United 
States feels deeply and is pre- 
pared to move boldly and with 
conviction toward an _ interna- 
tional agreement outlawing car- 
tels and restrictive patent devices 
and contracts through which car- 
tel results are frequently gained, 
and toward a program for Ger- 
many which will remove that 
country as a source of cartel in- 
fection and eliminate her cartels 
as devices for the revival and 
perpetuation of German aggres- 
sion, we have a fair chance to 
accomplish much that we set out 
to do. 

Bear in mind that the United 








In short, the situation in Great | 











————————— 


States does not come to this prob- upon our willingness to take the 
lem hat in hand, trembling, and lead in destroying governmental 
as a suppliant, we have a very barriers to, and to take the posi-+ 
substantial stake in the post-war tive steps necessary to facilitate, 
world, ‘and we are in a position, |'world trade; and then to seek by 
quite legitimately and without every. means at our disposal, short 
apology either to our neighbors or of military, to destroy all private 
to posterity, to use our strength, barriers to trade. 


and our resources to make that 


This is an opportunity of a life- 


world what we would like it to' time; certainly no one is entitled 


be. 
least, 


In the matter of cartels, at‘ in his own span of years to more 
if we have convictions I, than one such chance. We may not 


can see little excuse for subordi- | win the whole program, but we 
nating them at this stage of the | cannot afford to shoot for less. 


game to the inclinations, as I ap- 


Let me tell you a. story, that 


praise them, of any other nation | may help to point up my conclu- 
or group of nations in the world. ' ' sion. The other day a little girl, 


We can move vigorously toward | 
an international agreement to 
compete; failing its accomplish- 


| 


a friend of the family, came to 
our door, selling tickets vari- 
ous attractions to be presented 


ment we can still have a lot of ' , Shortly at a church fair. She was 


competition by competing. 
not without point as far as our 
relationships with other countries 
are concerned that every move 
we make in any anti-cartel cam- 
paign looks away from isolation 
and toward a fuller, working in- 
ternationalism. I suppose then, 


that in answer to the question, | 


It is| particularly enthusiastic about a 


drawing which was to be held; the 
prize to be a live pig. “Buy a 
ticket, Mrs. Lewis; only | fifty: 
cents and you might win, him— 
he’s a beautiful pig!” “But Nancy,” 
my wife said, “What would I pos- 


“What will be the status of car-, Sibly do with him; I have no place 
tels_ in post-war Europe,” I am to keep him and I wouldn’t ‘know . 


really saying that it depends, cer-| how to take care of 


tainly not entirely, but in a very 
large measure, upon the depth of 
our own convictions in the desir- 


him,” “Oh, 
that’s all right, Mrs. Lewis,, buy 
a ticket. You won’t win him!” - 


ability of free world trade, and How about a ticket? 
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Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks 
. U.S. Gevernment Securities : 
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and for other purposes as required by law.) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock °. ; Ts 


Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $24,072,694.91 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The Corn Exchange Safe 
the 74 branches conveniently 


United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps are on sale at all offices, 


operates vaults in 56 of 
out the City of New York. 


$748.507.028.22 
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1,050,000.00 
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Galendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. on June 9 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of 4% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
head the underwriting group. 

Offered July 5 at $104 per share and 
div. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC. on March 29 
filed a registration statement for 107,923 
shares of common stock, par $1. All of the 
stock is issued and outstanding and is 
owned by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (being 
65.17% of total outstanding stock). 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & 
and — McDowell & Dolphyn, both 


Detroit 
Offered July 2 at $8 per share. 


Co. 


of 


ELLIOTT CO. on June 8 filed a registra- 
tion statement for 40,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) and 
86,406 shares of common (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. 
mamed principal underwriter. 

Offered—Preferred stock offered July 3 
at $51 per share. 


MOORE DROP FORGING CO. on June 7 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and common stock. The dividend rate 
on the preferred, which will be sold for 
account of the company, will be filed by 
amendment. The number of common shares 
to be registered will be filed by amend- 
_ ment. The common stock-is being offered 

oe number of stockholders. The regis- 

tion statement also covers 20,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants for the pur- 
chase of 20,000 shares of common issuable 
upon the exercise of the warrants and 
120,000 shares of common for convene 
of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Underwriters—-Lee Higginson Corp. heads 
the group of underwriters. 

Offered July 2, the preferred at $52 per 
share and the common at $10 per share. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of $4 cumulative preferred stock (no par), 
Details—See issue of June 14. 

ering—Company is offering to the 
s of its 56,894 shares of Series A 
red and 42,012 shares of Series B 
erred re right to exchange such 
on share for share basis, for 
new $4 Gielerres, with adjustment of 
dividends of 20 cents on each share of 
A and 5 cents “Re Ph a oes 
B stock exchanged. The remaining 
51,094 shares and the unexchanged shares 
wil] be purchased by the underwriters and 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

riters— Union Securities Corp. 
an Ripley & Co., Inc., head 

up of underwriters. 
ered July 2 at $108 per share and div. 


G DRUG CO. on June 5 filed & 
registration statement for 125,000 shares 
3%4% cumulative preferred stock ($100 


is 


P 


Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
heads the list of underwriters, with names 
of rs to be filed’ by amendment. 

éred July 2 at $102.50 per share 
and div. 


TRAILMOBILE CO. on June 11 
a og agp: statement for 40;000° 
$2.25 a. convertible pre- 

f . stock, par $50. 


a ton Co Pau Roe Davis & Co. and 


~~: Whipple and associates. 
ered July 2 at $50 per share and div. 


UNION OIL CO. OF CALIF. on June 12 
BSS registration statement for $25,000,- 


underwriters are. W.. 


% pecans due June 1, 1970 and 
$3.75 cumulative preferred 
Pheane “A pnd par). 


of June 21. 
ia A heat th r>—pilon, ‘Read A ie: 
€ group. 
Offered July 2, the debentures at 101 
and int. and the preferred stock at $100 
per share and div. 


em 





NEW FILINGS 


of issues. whose registration 
ts were filed poe: Fong 





THURSDAY, JULY 5 


FP pager eneny TOBACCO CO. on 
: sare tala 


of one-twentieth of one share 
share of such stocks The 
will expire July 21. The - 
ed portion will be offered to the pub- 
ugh underwriters, 


Price to 
oidare and the public will be filed 


by amendment. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., 
and Reynolds & Co. head the underwriting 
group, With names of ethers to be filed by 
amendmert. 


‘ vig io bonds to 


SATURDAY, JULY 7 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. on June 18 filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of 3°4% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Underwriters—-Wertheim & Co. will head 
the underwriting group. 


SUNDAY, JULY 8 


GERBER PRODUCTS CO. on June 19 
filed a registration statement for 15,000 
shares 442% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100), and 54,694 shares 
(par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Offering price will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
heads underwriting group. 


MONDAY, JULY 9 


COLEMAN CoO., INC., on June 20 filed a 
registration statement for 30,400 shares of 
4%% cumulative preferred stock (par $50) 
and 23,692 shares of common (par $5). 
Of shares registered all but 20,000 shares 
of preferred are issued and outstanding 
and are being sold for account of certain 
stockholders. 

etails—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriting group is 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co., Paul H. 
Davis & Co. and Stern Brothers & Co. 


METROPOLITAN CLUB, INC., on June 
20 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 25-year 242% refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Underwriters.—None. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. on June 
20 filed a registration statement for $15,- 
000,000 2%4% sinking fund debentures, due 
July, 1, 1970. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and William Blair & 
Co. head underwriting group. 


MACWHYTE CO. on June 20 filed a 
registration statement for 82,559 shares of 
common stock (par $10). Of total regis- 
tered 40,000 shares are being sold by com- 
pany and 42,559 shares are being sold by 
eertain stockholders. 

issue of June 28. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Central Republic Co., Inc. 
is named principal underwriter. 


SKELLY OIL CO. on June 20 filed a 
registration statement for $10,000,000 20- 
year 2%% debentures due July 1, 1965. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 


TUESDAY, JULY 10 


CRANE CO. on June 21 filed a registra- 
tion statément for 160,000 shares of 3%4% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—Seée issue of June 28. 

Offe Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters — writing group is 
headed by oe Stanley & Co. and 
Clark, Dodge & 


‘WEDNESDAY, JULY f1 


JACOB RUPPERT on June .22.filed a 
registration statement for 34,550 shares of 
cumulative preferred steck ($100 par). and 
200,000 shares of common ($5 par). go 
dend ‘rate on preferred will be filed by 
amendment. Of shares registered 15,000 
sHares of preferred ‘are being sold by: the 
company, and all remainder for the ac- 
count of certain’ stockholders. - 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Ofvéring—Offering price of preferred and 
common stocks to public will be filed by 


gc ee hh derwriti i 
— Underwriting group 
nesaat by The Fi Boston Corp. an 
Merrill Lynch, Rtgs Fenner & Beane. 


CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. on 
June 22 filed a registration statement for 


igo" ee ied, as E due July AS, 


pe ger tled by (no par). ; Dividend cate 
Underwriters — Goldman, 


of underwriters, with 
others to be filed by amendment. 


THURSDAY, JULY 12 

PHILADELPHIA & AL & 
IRON CO. on June 23 f a tration 
statement for 412,596 common shares (par 
| $1), Bo, 8 warrants Pas purchase a like 
i'mumber o commen res, 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering— 


arrants 
mon shares IB ahs PP deta. 
mailed on duly iB 18, Fae to 

6% 


record jay 8 
rants, holders" Fae I mor 
’ the certifi- | 
eates of the reorganized company are at- 
use their oa in pa t of 
the su price for the new 
pre ges tage of, the original amount 
5% payment in 


So paay bone reduc- 
having “been made on 





common 


4 com- 
will be 
holders of 
war- 


tion of principal 
these bonds on April 1 
Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
and Drexel & Co., the under- 
writing group. ‘ 


COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CG. on 





50,000 shares of prior preference stock, 


P 
8-1 (6-27-45), 


er annum cumulative from June 1, 1945, 
and has a par value of $60. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering—-The company will offer 35,000 
Shares of the new preferred stock under 
an exchange and subscription offer to 
holders of outstanding Series A $4 pre- 
ferred stock. Remaining 15,000 shares 
and such of the 35,000 shares as are not 
issued pursuant to the exchange and sub- 
scription offer are to be sold to under- 
writers who will offer them to the public 
at @ price to be fixed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Underwriters are Stern 
Brothers & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Boettcher & Co., 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., Watling, Ler- 
chen & Co., First Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb., Baum, Bernheimer Co., Beecroft, Cole 
& Co., Burke & MacDonald and Prescott, 
Wright, Snider Co. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & TELE- 
GRAPH CO. on June 25 filed a registration 
statement for $45,000,000 234% debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1985. 

Details—See issue of June 28. 

Offering——Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—Company will offer the 
bonds for sale at competitive bidding and 
the names of underwriters will be tiled by 
amendment. Bids will be received until 
11 a.m, on July 30, 1945. 


HECHT CO. has filed a_ registration 
Statement for 56,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock (par $100). Dividend rate 
will be filed by amendment. 

Address—Baltimore and Charles Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Business—Operates eight retail stores, 
including. branches, located in Washington, 
Baltimore, New York and Easton, Md. 

Offering—Offering price will be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
reimburse company for redemption of out- 
standing 53,200 shares of 4%% cumu- 
lative preferred stock at $105 per share, 
which will require $5,586,000, exclusive of 
accrued dividends. 

Underwriters — Underwriting group is 
headed by Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5798. Form 
S-1 (6-25-45). 


SUNDAY, JULY 15 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for $75,000,000 con- 
solidated mortgage 25-year sinking fund 
2%4% bonds, Series I, due July 15, 1970. 

Address—25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Business—Manufacture of various iron 
and steel products, etc. 

Offering—Offering price to public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used, to- 
gether with other moneys to be supplied 
by Bethlehem Steel Co., a subsidiary of 
the corporation, im the purchase or re- 
demption on or before Oct. 1, 1945, of the 
$22,333,000 consolidated mortgage 20-yéar 
sink fund 3% %, bonds, ‘Series F, 
$30,000,000 of consolidated mortgage 20- 
year sinking fund 3% bonds, Series G, and 
the $40,000,000 consolidated. mortgage 25- 
year sinking fund 3%4% bonds, Series H, 
total $92,333,000. 

Underwriters — Principal underwriters 
are Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co. and Mellon Securities Corp. Others 
will be named by amendment. 

m Statement No. 2-5799. Form 
A-2 (6-26-45). 


MONDAY, JULY 16 


INSURANCE SECURITIES, INC., has 
filed a r tration statement for 900 units 
of $1, each, - payment plan, 
Series T, to create 575,000 investment 
units and 1,750 units of $1, 200 each, ac- 
cumulative plan, Series D, to create 675, 000 
investment units. 

Address—325 13th Street, Oakland, Cal. 

Business—Inyestment company. 

Sponser—Insurance Securities, Inc. 

an ae Tall 

r investmen 
Statement no. 2-5800. Form 
C-1 (6-27-45). 3 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for $10,000, first mortgage bonds, due 
1973; and shares of cumulative 
preferred stock. Interest rate on bonds 
and dividend rate on preferred stock will 
be competitive bidding. 


Address 108 ast Green Street, Ithaca, 
N. 


ectnccts iat utility. 
Nene cose to public will be filed by 


— 
9,000 first a 


BB tap 
gage old bonds, 
stock, 6 5.10% ia, $15, 0060 preferred preterted 
st cum 
nderw bonds will 
at 


“106 of 813,00 


and names © 
will be filed amendmen 
‘cudiodions No. 2-5801. Form 


tA & LOMB OPTICAL CO. has 
a a ed registration nen non 50,000 
8 res. cumulative err: stock 
par #100) and 152,500 shares of common 


madres 635 St. Paul Street, Rochester, 


oe of optical and 
“i instruments, i" . in is 

ering—Company plans to offer - 

318 shares of = preferred in exchange 

for a like amount of presently outstand- 

ing 3% cumulative convertible preferred 

issue rights to preferred and com- 

mon stockholders to subscribe to new com- 

mon stock in the ratio of one share of 








June 23 filed a registration statement for 


new epmmon for each 5% preferred share 
} and for one share of for 
each four shares of common held. The 


Series A. Stock will beer dividends of $3 subscription price will be named by amend- 





ment. Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be used to 
call for redemption at $105 per share ali 
shares of old preferred not exchanged for 
new and balance of proceeds from sale of 
prefefred stock and common stock will be 
available for working capital. 

Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Blodget, Inc., heads the group of 
writers with. the names of others 
filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 
A-2 (6-27-45). 


and 
under- 
to be 


2-5802. Form 


PENNSYLVANIA TELEPHONE CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for $5,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 2%.2% Series due 
1975, and 70,292 shares of $2.10 preferred 
stock (no par). 

Address—20 East Tenth Street, 

Business—Telephone. 

Offering—Price of bonds will be filed by 
amendment. Company is offerifig holders 
of outstanding $2.50 preferred the privi- 
lege of exchanging such stock en a share 
for share basis for new preferred plus a 
cash payment. 

Proceeds—-Net cash proceeds from sale 
of bonds will be used to redeem at 106 
during August the $5,200,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 3%% series due 1969, now 
outstanding. Any new preferred stock not 
issued in exchange will be sold to the 
public and the proceeds used with other 
funds of the company to redeem at $55 
per share plus accrued dividends all un- 
exchanged shares of old preferred and to 
the payment of the cash adjustment to 
the holders of the shares of old preferred 
making the exchange. 

Underwriters—Group headed by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Inc. 

Registration Statement No 
S-1 (6-27-45). 


Erie, Pa. 


2-5803. Form 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$175,000,000 35-year 2°4% debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1980. 

Address--195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Business—-Principal business of the com- 
pany and its operating telephone subsid- 
iaries is that of furnishing communication 
service, mainly telephone service. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds——Proceeds will be applied to- 
ward the retirement of $175,000,000 25- 
year 3%% debentures, due Oct. 1, 1961, 
which. company intends to call for re- 
demption on Oct. 1, 1945, at 105 and int. 
The .balanee required for the redemption 
of the 3%% debentures will be obtained 
from other funds of the company. 

Underwriters—Bonds wi!l be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. Bids 
will be received by the compan; before 
11 a.m. (BWT), on July 23, 1945. 

ation Statement No: 2-5804. Form 
A-2 (6-27-45). 


TUESDAY, JULY 17 


FIRST INVESTORS SHARES CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for securities 
as follows: DW Plans, $1,500,000; DWN 
Plans, $2,800,000, and DWP Plans, $700,- 


000. 
i Reccedlied Broad Street, New York, 
N. 


hestillt—precsineet company. 

-—First Investors Snare Corp. 
Pu Periodic investment plans. 

tr; Statement No. 2-58605. Form 
8-6 (6-28-45). 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORP. has 
filed a statement for 100,000 shares of 
4%% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $25), an indetermifiate number 
of common shares reserved for conversion 
of the preferred and 90,000 shares of com- 
mon. reserved for issuance .upon exercise 
of stock purchase warrants, and common 
stock purchase warrants entitling the hold- 
ers to purchase an aggregate of 90,000 
shares of common. 

Lo ae ee and Review Avenues, 
Island City, N. Y. 


cy 7p price of the preferred 
= public is $26 per share. 


ce sang Pee opagy will. be — 4 i 
imburse company for ea portion o e 
shares of bp ge Fibre Corp., $400,- 
000; "to pay off a ey Riv te Go ~ apy ma 
made to procure the balance of the pur- 
chase of the stock of Ontonagon Fibre; 
for improvements, $1,000,000. and for 


wo capital, 
‘ roup is headed by Van 


U 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
ation Statement No. 2-5806. Form 
S-1 (6-28 6 


on ae three of Mi 
ration. nt tor » ares. 0 
preferred ($100 par). 


EASTERN GAS & panty 
has filed a r 


000 first mor e collateral trust 
pease due 1966. "heaves pute ae will be filed 
by_ amendment. _ “ ‘ 

Addréss-250 réss—250 Stuart Street — Mass. 
t production and sale of < bituminous 
n uc 

slat conversion ‘of oat’ bia b/-proguets, 

cline og ye wd aye rmeg 
0 a to public will be filed by 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 
proceeds of $15, ooceet 2% 10-year bank 


oaks will be applied to the. redemption 
at 101% of the $55,497,000 first mortgage 


i" t 100 an 
here the iene tole ae ths. 
be supplied by . 


mames of others to 
ment. ; 





and collateral trust bonds, 
due.March 1, 1956. 
Underwriters—Bonds will be sold at com- 
petitive bidding and names of underwriters 
will be filed by amendment. 
Registation Statement No. 
S-1 (6-29-45), 


Series A, $2, » 


2-5808. Form 


CORPORATE LEADERS OF AMERICA,- 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for a maximum of 950 periodic payment 
certificates and a maximum of 50 single 
payment certificates. 
en Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Business—Investment company. 

; Sponsor—cCorporate Leaders of America, 
nc. ‘ 

Offering—By 
ments. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5810. Form 
C-1 (6-29-45). 


Single or periodic pay- 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. has filed a 
registration Statement for 170,000 shares 
of 342% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) and 170,000 shares of common, re- 
served for issuance upon conversion of the 
342% cumulative preferréd stock. 

* Address—-22 East 40th Street, New York, 
ey 

Business—Mining, manufacturing and 
selling materials for the control of heat 
and cold, sound and motion, etc. 

Offering—-Company will offer to common’ 
stockholders of record July 21 rights to, 
subscribe to new preferred at $100 per 
share on basis of one share of preferred 
for each five shares of common. War- 
rants will expire at noon on Aug. 4, 1945. 
Unsubscribed stock will be purchased by 
the underwriters end sold to the public. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds will be used in con- 
nection with a program for modernizing 
and expanding company’s manufacturing. 
and mining facilities and plants, including 
those of subsidiaries. 

Underwriters—-Underwriters are: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick, First Boston Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., Hornblower 
& Weeks, Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, FP. 8S. 
Moseley & Co., Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Smith, Barney & Co., Union Se- 
curities Corp., White, Well & Co:, Dilion,: 
Read & Co.,-Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5812. Form 
A-2 (6-29-45). 


MARICOPA RESERVOIR & POWER CO. 
has filed. a registration statement for. $3,- 
343,500 4% income debentures due May 1, 
1970), and $4,458 shares of common stock, 
no par. 

Address — Title 
Phoenix, Arizona. ¥ 

Business—-Maintenance ond operation of’ 
irrigation ty ho ete. 

oer ge ny is offering, to hold- 
ers of $3,343.50 3% imeome bonds due- 
Oct. 1, 1959; units consisting of $750 of 4% 
income bonds and one share of its com- 
mon stock, im exchange for each $750. 
outstanding ‘income bend, ‘in connection 
ie the me of reorganization. . i 

For exchange of securities. 
eee wicks Dunne-Israel Co. 
tion Statement No. 2-5813. Form 
8-1 1 1600-8). . 


VALENTINE ON BROADWAY CORP. 
and ARTHUR FELS BOND & MORT- 
GAGE CO. have filed a registration state- 
ment covering $356.500 4% bonds. 

Address—15 West Tenth Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. : 

ess—Hotel. ‘ 

Offering—New bonds aggregating $356,- 
500 will be exchanged for the $356,500 of - 
present bonds now outstanding, together , 
with interest coupons. attached. None of 
the new bonds will be sold for cash or 
other property but exchange will be made 
on Foy in Be an exist: ae ers. . 


Hephotva tase’ Be Sasedoat No. 2-5814. Form 
8-1 (6-29-45). , 


DarEs renee 
twenty” days ot et nee. but whose 


mined or are 


& Trust Building, 











AN ENGINEERING CO 


AMERICAN 
ee ae 


tures due 


— 
p ae 


ag St ces | 


The res will be offered 
the common stock at'$7.80 Ber 


. on Feb. . 
for $3, 


' Be ay ge POWER CORP. 
filed a registration statem 
toe rox first 


bonds, se 
‘A, 3% %, due Dec, I, 1 
Detalls—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944, 


Bore ys bonds will be offered for 
at competitive bidding. 


A. 8. CAMPBELL Co » INC. on June 9 
filed a registration pig for 18,000 
shares $2.50 cumulative preferred stock. 
(no par) with warrants and 18,000 shares 
common stock (par $1). The common’ 
shares are reserved for issuance upon exer-~ 
cise of the warrants. . 

Details—See issue of June 21. 


Offering—The ce to the public will. 
be filed by amendment. : 

Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. is 
named principal underwriter, © 
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CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER co. 
om Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it ol 
guch of the 11,972 shares as are’not ex- 
«hanged pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COLGATE - PALMOLIVE - PEET CO. on 
June 7 filed a registration statement for 
125,000 shares of $3.50 preferred stock 
(no par). 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company expects to offer hold- 
ers of its $4.25 outstanding preferred an 
opportunity to exchange such stock for 
the new preferred on a share for share 
basis plus a cash adjustment. Cash pro- 
ceeds to be received from the sale of un- 
exchanged shares to underwriters, together 
with treasury funds of the company to the 
extent required, will be applied to redeem 
at $101 per share plus accrued dividends 
all unexchanged shares. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
head the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. on June 1% 
filed. a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Divi- 
dend rate will. be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14, 

Offering—Company is- offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 444% cumula- 
‘tive convertible preferred. stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred: not issued in exchange for out- 
standing preferred. Company will call any 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Underwriters —Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and First Boston Corp. are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 


CONTAINER ENGINEERING CO. on June 
15 filed a registration. statement for 25,000 
shares common stock (par $10). 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—Price to the public is given_as 
$35 per share. 

Underwriters—William L. Ulrieh, St. 
Louis, will manage the sale of the entire 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. on June 12 
filed a registration statement for” $16,500,- 
000 20-year 3% debentures due July 1, 
1965. 

Details—-See issue of June 21. 

Underwriters—Wertheim & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on Apri 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 
‘Shares of common stock. 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

_ /Otfering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
‘pany proposes to. market its own securities. 


MACHINE SERVICE CORP. .on-June 

ut ed a registration statement for 8,000 
‘shares of preferred stock 
75,000 shares’ of common ‘stock (10 cents 
par). 
| Details—See issue of June 21. 

Offering—The pré@ferred stock will be 
‘sold at $50 and the common stock at 10 
cents per share. 
' Underwriting—None. 


| EDISON BROTHERS STORES; INC. on. 


‘June 15 filed a registration statement for 
| 50,000 Mere: of cumulative preferred stock 
. (par $100). 
.by amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 21. 

Underwriters—The underwriting ‘group 
4s headed by .Lehman Brothers, G. H. 
Walker & Co. and Bacon, Whipple & Co. 


FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO. on May 29 
‘filed a registration statement for 60,000 
aren of preferred stock, 4% ($100 par), 

62,773. shares of common 5 (no 
Sei. 


Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Dairy industry. 

Offering—The company is offering 40,-, 
00 shares of the new preferred on 6 
‘ghare for share basis to the holders of s 
‘Vike amount of outstanding convertible pre- 
‘ferred stock and is offering 42,773 shares 
-of new common to holders of common at 
‘the ‘rate of oné ‘share for each ten shares 
‘held... The subscription price will be filed 
‘by amendment. The remaining 20,000 
‘@hares of new preferred and any unex- 
‘changed sharés purchased by the under- 
writers: will be offered to the public at e 
‘price. to. be filed by amendment. The “* 
maining 20,000 shares of common are. tc 
(be issued by the company solely for the 
acquisition of additional property. 

' “@Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
‘ment. . 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May. 
8. filed. a. reagpiresion statement. for. 1,500,- 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and)! 
| 200,000 common share purchase warrants 
,and 200,000; shares of conimon reserved: 
for warrants. 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

‘ Business—Exploration and development: 

of oil wells. ~< 

' Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 

‘per share. The an will 

tpurchase wadrafnts. f ¢ purchase 

. 2,000 for each 15.00 

‘hares of common sold in the offer- 

img at a price of 45 cents per share. 

| Underwriter—Tellier- & Co. 

paceman WATCH CO on June 9 filed 
istration statement. for. 35,000 shares 

convertible preferred stock (par 


+i 

‘Details —See issue of June 14, 
Offering—Preferred: sharés are being 

effered by the company. to the holders of 


($50 par) and: 


The dividend rate will be filed: 


| agreement 


its common shares at the rate of one pre- 
ferred share for each 11 common shares 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
unsubscribed shares will be purchased: by 
the underwriters. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp., 
Dillen, Read & Co., Inc., Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co. and Rey- 
nolds & Co. 


A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 filed a 
registration statement for 7,000 shares of 
542% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). 


Details—See issue of April 26. 


Offering—The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common. 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of tae *% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will.be. offered to the public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son ol 
Dallas, Texas. 


KROEHLER MFG. CO. on June 15 filed 
a registration statement for 11,105 shares 
of preferred stock ($100 par). The shares 
are issued and are being sold by certain 
stockholders. 


Details—See issue of June 21. 


Underwriters—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
heads the list of underwriters. 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
on April 19 filed a registration statement 
for 17,702 shares first preferred stock, 6% 
cumulative (par $25), 262,314 shares class 
A common (par $1), 250,000 shares class B 
common (par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class C common (par 5 cents). 


Details—See issue of April 26. 


Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. is 
named: principal underwriter. 


LIBERTY LOAN CORP. on June 4 filed 
a registration statement for 65,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, 50-cent con- 
vertible series (par $5). 


Details—See issue of June 14. 


Offering—Price to the public is $10. per 
share, 


Undeérwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter, 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 


MARKET BASKET on June 5 filed a 
registration statement for 42,548 shares of 
$1 cumulative Series A preferred (par $15) 
and 85,095 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See -issue of*June 14. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Of the total regis- 
tered, 7,188 shares of. preferred and 14,375 
shares of common are to be offered by 
issuer, the. balarice by certain. stockhold- 
ers. The offering is to be made after re- 
classification of securities. 

Underwriters—Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
and Nelson & Co. 
© : 

MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. on 
June 9 filed a registration statement for 
$7,500,000 first. mortgage bonds, -due July 
1, 1975. ‘The bonds are to be sold at 
competitive bidding, 
bidder naming. the interest rate. 

DetailsSee issue of June 14. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


Qa. 
TEM: on June 12 filed a registration state-. 
ment for 500. shares, par value $1,000 
designated as “participating members 
shares’ and. 800 units of each. 
fefred 7% debenture certificates. 

Details—See issue of June 21, ’ 

Offering—The securities are to be sold 
at their par or face value to the owners 
and operators of O K Tire Servicing Stores 
and to employees, customers and suppliers 
of the trust and of the several businesses 
being acquired by the trust. 

Underwijting—None named. 


PACIFIC GAS.& ELECTRIC CO. on 
4 filed a registration statement for. 700, 
shares of commun stock (par $25). 
shares are ownéd by the North American. 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at; 
$36.76:7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
he. me, stating. that. competition had ‘‘been 
sti fod 


‘PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. on 
June 8 filed a registration statement for 


$2.50). 
Détails—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Company will offer 1,993,261 
‘units to shareholders on the basis. of. one 
unit for each two shares held. The unit 
will consist of one share of common stock 
and a warrant.to. purchase an additional 
share at 
Dec. 31, 1947. 

Originally, company under, an_ under- 
_writing agreement with Atlas Corp., was 
‘ip 0,000 that stockholders would take 


nt the subscriptions fell: 
amount Atlas was to take up sufficient 
units to bring the total to $25,000,000, 
with the right to take in excess of $25,- 
*000,000 if it desired. This agreement with 
Atlas Corp. was cancelled June 28. 

‘New Underwriting Bs pete mee ram 
on June 28. announced: a new, underwriting 

er a syndicate. ded: by 

‘Kuhn, Loeb - Co., - ~ «ine+}* 
Lazard Freres and nn}: 
-& Co., which will rece 4 ra- 
tion. It is expected now that: 1,993, 
units (one share and one warrant) will 
be offered in near f ure th ge apap 
for subscription at 50 a share. 
Offer is expected to be al nar days. 


. 


PANHANDLE. EASTERN PIPE LINE CO. 





on June 13 filed a registration statement 
for $150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 


4 i 4 


with the successful: 


K. CO-OP RUBBER WELDING SYS-/| 


of pre-|' 


3,986,522 shares of common stock (par]. 


$18 per share. - Rights expire}. 


$25,000,000 of the units and in the] 935. 
under that-}. 


261 |. 


Stock (par $100). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 
Details—See issue of June 21. 
Underwriters—The underwriting group is 
headed. by Kidder, Peabody & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
on June 7 filed a registration statement 
for $34,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
July 1, 1975. Interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Offering—Price to the public will 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be offered 
for sale under the Commission’s competi- 
tive bidding rule and the names of under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Bids Invited—-Company will receive bids 
up to noon July 9 for the purchase of the 
bonds, the coupon rate to be specified by 
the successful bidder, 


be 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in ex- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters—- The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RACQUET CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. on May 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for $492,300 extension first .mortgage 
3% bonds dated Jan. 1, 1945, to mature 
Jan. 1, 1965, to replace a like amount of 
bonds which matured Jan. 1, 1945. The 
University Club of the City of Washington 
(guarantor) joined in the application. 

Details—-See issue of June 7 

Underwriters—None named. 

Withdrawal request filed June 23. 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—-Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered. will be issued to stockholders of 
Pederal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
‘ditional 100,000 shares of common regis- 
tered. The balance* of 530,823 shares of 
‘stock being registered have heretofore been 
issued’ to Bénnett & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters Principal, underwriter 
Bennett & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO, on 
Feb. 28 filed a Sy en age as statement or 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
tate "SS at 

e issue of mayer 8. 13,086: 

Offering—The company. ering. 13, 
shares of its Class A 5% pref shares" 
in conversion. share for share of out- 

5% cumulative preferred shares 
bY Se than Cities Service Power 


‘The company has retained 
& Co., G. H: Walker & Co. and: 
be: Wena’, Snider Co. as 

agents and procure consents of 
See J Sharétioldiexs to the conversion. 
e. company also proposes to refund the 
first’ mortgage bonds, 442% 

series “due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
‘gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
‘to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding: 
and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 

e bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 


. ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC., on June 
11 filed a registration statement for 18,504 
‘Shares of 4% % cumulative preferred stock 
‘($100 par). The total includes 13,679 
shares to be sold by the company and 4,825 
shares to be sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of June 14. 

Invites Bids—Company is inviting bids 
on July 10 for $7,500,000 first mortgage 
30-year bonds, the coupon rate to be 
specified by successful bidder. 

Underwriters—Wisconsin Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 


SEEGER-SUNBEAM CORP. on June 15 
‘filed a registration statement for 500,000 
shares of common stock (par $5). The 
ort as _ — ee and are 
g certain stockholders. 
Details--Ses issue of June 21. 
Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statem: 
for. $2,375,000 first mortgage vonia 3a 3% 
series due.1975; 8,500 shares 4%4.% cum 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 1 
‘of common. (par $1). 

issue of: April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstand 
common Pigg of Southwestern Pub 
Service Co, will be given the right to su 


‘| sertbe to the 128,935 shares of common Ms 


the rate of one share of common of Sou 
western Electric for each five rye. | re 


Sse aye 


offering price cAl 
unsubscribed- gore and 
and preferred stock will be filed 


amengment be filed by amendment. 
SOUT INVESTMENT CO. on 


HWESTERN ID 
March 12 filed a registration statennent : 


for 12,500. shares preferred stock, con- 
vertible, no par, non-participating with | 





cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common, 


no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion require- 
ments of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in — 
will be offered to the public at $20 p 
share. Corporation also is offering 11, $22 
authorized but unissued shares of common 
at $12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530,500 are issued and outstending and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—-The initial offering. price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4. 25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought; purchasers, other than em- 
Ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, ‘1948. Em- 
Ployees will receive such warrants for eacb 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter. 

Stop Order Action—The SEC on June 29 
dismissed the stop order proceedings com- 
menced April 10, 1945. In its opinion the 
Commission said it is satisfied that the 
amendments subsequently filed by the com- 
pany substantially correct the deficiencies 
cited in the notice of the proceeding ex- 
cept those relating to the warrants. 


Exchange Proposes 
Floor Trading Rules 


As a result of the conferences 
between its officers and SEC of- 
ficials, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission new rules 
governing floor trading: 

It is reported that the new rules 
include provisions for closer re- 
Strictions on floor trading than 
have heretofore existed, and were 
made with a view to having the 
SEC hold in abeyance its deter- 
mination to abolish floor trading 


is 


James E. Treanor, Jr., director of 
its Trading and Exchange Divi- 
sion. 

After the new rules have been 
tried out for a period SEC could 
then determine whether the rules 
eliminated the abuses or whether 
further action should be taken 
along the lines recommended last 
winter by the Commission’s Trad- 
ing Division, headed by Mr. 
Treanor. 

The question of the abolition of 
floor trading has been under con- 
sideration by the SEC since last 


Exchange Division recommended 
the adoption of a rule which 
would prohibit floor trading by 
members on both the Stock and }) 
Curb Exchanges. 
i 
: s , 

Of Debt Limit Rise 

President Rooseveit on April 3, 
signed a bill increasing the Fed- 
eral debt limit from $260,000,000,- 
000° to $300,000,000,000 the White 
House announced. The public | ana 
debt is, however, not directly in- 
creased by the bill, Congress in- 
creases it by appropriations and 
increasing tax rates. 


Advices from the Associated 
Press Washington Bureau reports: 





reached by about June 30, 1946. 
The present debt, in terms of 
“maturity value” (which is the 
basis on ca ee emai ane ibe. 
Pais t is 

+g means the old tie mnie. Ue te 

000,000,000 would have been 

reached some time dur, ue ve the 
Seventh War Loan drive (May 1 
|June 30), if that drive 
‘anything like the $21 ell ote.000 
‘sales of the Sixth War Loan. 

The present debt in terms of 
‘Jeurrent ion value; is $235,- 
000,000,000. his is the way the 
way the debt is usually given. 

Information in. regard. to the 
Senate approval of: the bill may be 
found in “Chronicle” March: 28, 





page. 1408. 


. 


entirely as recommended by} 


January, when its Trading and'}1 


The administration believes the |. 
000,000,000 limit will be 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





FPROEDTERT 
GRAIN 

and MALTING 

COMPANY, INC. 


“Largest Commercial Maltsters 
in the World” 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
Froedtert Grain and Malting 
Company, Inc., today de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c). per share on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of the 
Company, payable July 31, 
1945, to stockholders of rec- 
ord July 16, 1945. 


ALVIN R. CORD 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 19, 1945 











AMERIGAN\ 
CAN ron gehen 


COMMON STOCK 


On June 26, 1945 a quarterly dividend - 
seventy-five cents per share was on 
Common Stock of this Company, Bd 
August 15, 1945, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 26, 1945, Transfer! 
books will remain open, Checks will be mail led 


R. A, BURGER, Secretaria, 


SANTA FE RAGLWAY AY r COMPANY 


New York, ee > Rn 28, 


The Board of Directo 
clared a dividend of Ont Doll aoe 
Shc ee te Sana aeeE a 
e Beptember 1. i 
Lore ‘Common os, No, older 
books Company at close. of 


WILSON, pom Comey 
120 Broadway, New York 5, rary 








Electric Bond and Share Company, 
SA 10d: 98 Prefered Sil GR 


ec aoe 
FE rete 


The regular 
share on the 


pe 








. SOUTHERN 
FLORIDA RAILWAY — 
' COMPANY’S . 


5% DEBENTURES, DATED APRIL 1, 1924 


pe this “ot “otter. arsererey %. 


cont po weserere oe be eee ey 
“TER ay Wire on ones 4 8. 


GEORGIA § 
RAILWAY 


By John B. Hyde, Vico, President. 








The dg & Me ts 
ne 


ig Eu 


ae: June 16, —_— 
Cc. L. TOBIN, “Cashier. 


Brooklyn. Tr. Cuts Discount 
Rate on Personal Loans 


The Brooklyn Trust C 
announced on June 28 the 
rate of discount on. personal in- 
‘stallment, loans_ not a shoo 
‘collateral would be reduced 
_135/6% per annum, effective July 





1. The former rate of discount 
partment several years ago: 

new rate is equivalent, | iS Ls e738 
twelve equal monthly 

ments. On _ installment loans 
annum, equivalent on. the: same 
basis. to approximately 6 


had been 5% since the Company 
‘simple interest on unpaid 

secured by collateral the new rate 
simple interest on unpaid bal- 





established its personal loan’ de- 
in the case of a loan m 

of discount will be 31/3% per 
ances. 
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Sees Increasing 


son, President 
of Interna- 
tional Business 


recentelection 
to the Presi- 
dency of the 
International 
Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Approximate- — 
ly 250 repre- 
sentatives of 
the fields of — 





W. W. Aldrich 


tion, industry, 
the military and the clergy at- 
‘tended. 

In a short address, Mr. Aldrich 
said that “there —_ Rory ace 
every single documen 
4+deen put out by our Government 
and by the Government of Great 
‘Britain in connection with the war 
this thread. It started with the 
pay rags Charter; it is expressed 
in the Lend-Lease agreements; in 
the purposes of the Bretton Woods 

ent, and in the Dumbarton 
‘s agreement, that the purpos2 
of war was, among others, the 
reestablishment in international 
trade of private enterprise and the 
elimination of trade barriers. It is 
perfectly obvious that govern- 
ments cannot accomplish these 
purposes. Everything that has 
been set up and everything that is 
done has got to be implemented 
by private endeavor, by private 
enterprise, unless we are going to 
follow the lead of Russia and have 
all of these things done by the 
governments. 

“There is a very interesting and 
probably rather tragic line of 
cleavage between the great Allies 
on that point because most of the 
aspirations of the democratic pow- 
ers is expressed in their statement 
about world trade and the elimi- 
mation of trade barriers, reestab- 
lishment of private enterprise, run 
-counter to everything that is in- 
herent in the Maeslat system. I 
mention this to indicate the ter- 
ifieally complex nature of the 


a in Europe and in the /|th 
world that have to be faced by 


World Role For 


Int’! Chamber of Commerce 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Its New President, Says That Under Private Enter- 

prise Governments Alene: Cannot Reestablish Freedom of International 
Trade. Lauds Provision in Economic and Social Council Which Calls 
for Consultation With Non-Governmental Organizations. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Chase National Bank, was 
the guest of honor on June 26 at a given by Thomas J. Wat- 





groups of men attempting to im- 


‘|plement the Atlantic Charter and 
-|the purposes of Bretton Woods in 
-|the international field.” 


Mr. Aldrich referred to the Eco- 


‘}!nomie and Social Council set up 


at Dumbarton Oaks, the organi- 
zation “which includes a body 
which I think might be thought 
of, at least, as an International 
Board of Trade. It is in that 
Board that the International 
Chamber of Commerce may have 
an opportunity, in my opinion, to 
do a very great public service,” 
he stated. 

' He quoted Article 73 of Chapter 
11 of the Charter of the New 
World Security Organization as 
saying that the Council “may 
make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with \(non-govern- 
mental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its 
competence.” 

“This is the first time in the 
history of diplomacy,’ he con- 
tinued, “ governments have 
invited and made official in their 
council’s representatives of pri- 
vate bodies, and it is precisely 
here that the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce can come in as 
a consultative body and where 
educational organizations 


acter can participate in the dis- 
cussions and the making of policy 
by the governments. 

“IT think it might be described 
in effect as a creation or opening 
the doors to the possibility of the 
creation of an organization for 
business, commerce and industry 
similar to the International Labor 
Office which was set up at Ver- 
Sailles as part of the League of 
Nations. 

“That organization had in it in 
each ‘country representatives of 
labor and business and govern- 
ment. This international Board 
of Trade which will meet contin- 
uously if the plans are carried out 
in future, will also, I believe, have 


‘representatives of business and 


labor and government. I believe 
also. that. the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce will be the in- 
strumentality through which pri- 
vate business can participate in 
that organization by nomina 

e representatives of business in 
each country which will be named 
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by that country to this permanent 
international organization which 
will study continuously the prob- 
lems of trade; tariffs, trade re- 
strictions, and trade barriers of 
all kinds. 

“If the situation eventuates in 
such a way that that can be so, 
it immediately raises the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce to 
a position of importance the like 
of which has never existed in the 
hands of business before.” 

In introducing Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Watson stated: “The common un- 
derstandings developed at the San 
Francisco Conference mark the 
opening of a new era in interna- 
tional relations for the United 
States. Throughout the 169 years 
of our independence we have un- 
successfully sought peace in isola- 
tion from definite alliances with 
other nations, yet during these 
years we have been engaged in 
seven major wars, an average of 
one in 24 years. 

“Now we are entering a new 
era with definite alliances with 
international cooperation. We have 
faith that it will work out in prac- 
tice, because nearly all the people 
of the world want it to be a strong 
instrument for maintaining peace. 
However, we must realize that 
faith must be made real in action. 
We must act on the truth that 
peace is the responsibility of every 
individual citizen. Let us there- 
fore practice tolerance, develop 
understanding, maintain our 
strength and live cooperatively in 


order that this new era shall bring. 


security, happiness and a fuller 
material and spiritual life to us. 

“The o tion of which Mr. 
Aldrich is the head is going to be 
a strong force in backing up the 
work of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. He is going to be a strong 
force in backing up the work of 
the San Francisco Conference. He 
is going to be called upon to par- 
ticipate in the most important 
events which will take place in 
our international affairs because 
he has the organization of busi- 
ness men, financial people, econ- 
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omists, scientists, and all other 
groups outside of the political 
group. His task as leader of this 
organization is to develop policies 
and plans to present to the po- 
litical bodies not only of the 
United States but of the 41 na- 
tions which are represented in the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, re- 
tiring President of Lafayette Col- 
lege, stressed the need for educa- 
tion to make successful in opera- 
tion the international organization 
now set up, and added: “Already 
we are beginning to hear very 
nationalistic ideas propounded. So 
many statements are flying about 
I hope that one of the great ad- 
vances under Mr. Aldrich’s lead- 
ership in the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce is to be the 
elimination of these rumors which 
do so much to -ring up bitterness 
between nations. 

“Another great situation that is 
about to face us is the matter of 
the various problems in economics 
along the lines of unstable cur- 
rencies, trade barriers, tariffs, and 
the rest that we did not solve 
after the last World War. The In. 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
is the one organization that can 
solve these problems.” 

Dr. Lewis predicted that “we 


are going to face the very great. 


problem of wildcat financial 
schemes all over the world which 
materialize always after a war be- 
cause of the spirit of adventure 
and the amount of money which 
men have.” 

Dr. James. T. Shotwell, director 
of the Economic Section of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, declared that the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce crossed more frontiers than 
international frontiers; t in the 
1920s it lined up with the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace and with the academic 
world which was its background. 

Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S~J., 
President of Fordham University, 





pronounced the benediction. 
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The Financial Situation 


Within the past few weeks the Department of Labor in 
. Washington has let it be known that recent inquiries indi- 
cate that a larger proportion of the women who have been 
drawn into the “labor force” during the war wish to remain 
in it than has been commonly supposed. ‘The number of 
women added to the “labor force’’ during the war is a mat- 
ter of some dispute, the actual number depending some- 
what upon the definitions of terms employed, but we should 
not be very far out of the way if we were to put the figure 
at about 5,000,000. That is to say we may for the sake of 
discussion assume that the number of women at work for 
pay or seeking work for pay in this country today is approx- 
imately 5,000,000 larger than was the case in 1940. This 
on the face of the figures as given would appear to be def- 
initely less than a 50% increase. The proportion of these 
women now working who desire and intend to continue in 
the “labor force’ after the war appears from the survey 
of the Department of Labor to vary substantially from cen- 
ter to center, but to be substantial. 


The Old Question Again 


These results, thus very briefly expressed, have again 
opened the old question of the effect of decisions of this 
sort on the part of women war-workers upon the welfare 
of the returning veterans, and indeed, upon the welfare of 
the nation in general. It appears to be the belief, or perhaps 
more accurately the supposition, of most of those who com- 
ment in public that the situation indicated “complicates” or 
imakes much more difficult the “problem” of finding em- 
ployment in the post-war years for all those who wish to 
work. Indeed many seem to assume that cut-throat compe- 


tition between the women now at work and the returning 
(Continued on page 116) 


The San Francisco Charter— 
A Peoples Document 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES* 
Adviser to the U. S. Delegation, United Nations Conference 


Mr. Dulles, Asserting That the San Francisco Charter Is “A Living and 
Compelling ” Points Out That It Is a Great Improvement 
Over the Dumbarton Oaks Plan, Since It Provides for Remedial Action 
to Diminish the Causes of War. Stresses the Objectives of Affording 
‘Equal Rights to Nations, Large and Small, and to Promote Justice, 
Respect Human Rights and Develop International Law. Lauds 





Creation of an Economic and Social Council. 


You have asked me to report on San Francisco. 


I am glad to 


do so, for I am a bearer of good Ldings, Last Tuesday the delega- 


tions of 50 
nations agreed 
to face the 
future to- 
eg 'The 
of such 
agreement is 
itself much. 
- What is more 
is that they 
agreed to-face 
‘ “the future in 
a crusading, 
* not a_defen- 
sive mood. 
The Charter 
' whichemerged 
from San 
Francisco is a 
livin g - nd : 
compelling 
document. It John F. Dulles 
is a peoples document, which 
emerged out of democratic dis- 
cussion and striving. It is a docu- 
ment very different from the 


Dumbarton Oaks Proposals which 
the Conference had been called 
to consider. Those Proposals, you 








will recall, were drawn up last 
fall by representatives of the Big 
Three—Russia, Great Britain and 


|the United States. The Proposals 
‘|made a good start in the planning 


of a structure of world order. 


|Such a beginning was, indeed, in- 


dispensable. The San Francisco 


}|}Conference would have gotten 
|nowhere without a 


well-drawn 
working paper on which to start. 
But the Dumbarton Oaks Propo- 
sals had the defects which usually 
occur when a few big powers get 
together to decide how ‘to run 


ithe world. They generally, and 
|naturally, conclude that the best 
1 of all possible worlds is a world 


which they will run. So the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan was built 
around a Security Council, backed 
by the military might of the Big 


*An address by Mr. Dulles at 
the Foreign Policy Association 
Luncheon, Philadelphia, Pa., June 
29, 1945. 

(Continued on page 119) 





Senate Urged by 
Truman to Speed 
Charter Approval 


President Truman, in Address, Re- 
minds Congress. of the Connally 
and Fulbright Resolutions. Says 
United Nations Charter Is An Ex- 
pression of National and Interna- 
tional Necessity. 


President Harry S. Truman, on 
July 2, appeared before the Sen- 
ate, and in delivering the San 
Francisco Charter, made the fol- 
lowing brief be 
address: 

It is good of 
you to let me 
come back 
among you. 

You know, I 
am sure, how 
much that 
means to one 
who served so 
recently in 
this chamber. 

I have just 
brought down 
from the 
White House 
and have de- 
livered dine 
your presi ets 
officer the — 
Charter of the 
United Nations. It was signed in 
San Francisco on June 26, 1945— 
six days ago—by the representa- 
tives of 50 nations. The statute 
of the International Court of Jus- 
tice is annexed to the Charter. I 
am appearing to ask for the rati- 
ficatiton of the Charter, and the 
statute annexed thereto, in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. 

The Charter which I bring you 
has been written in the name of 
“We, the peoples of the United 
Nations.” Those peoples—stretch- 
ing all over the face of the earth— 
will watch our action here with 
great concern and high hope. For 


they look to this body of eleeted 


representatives of the people of 
the United States to take the lead 
in approving the Charter and stat- 


ute and pointing the way for the 
rest of the world. 

This Charter and the principles 
on which it is based are not new 
to the United States Senate or to 
the House of Representatives. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Vandenberg Calls World Charter 
Step to International Amity 


Tells Senate He Will Support Ratification “With All 
the Resources at My Command.”’ Doubts Whether There 
Could Ever Be Another or a Better Start. Holds Force 


‘leurity.” 


Is Not the Real Genius of the New Charter. 
On June 29, Senator Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.), a U.S. dele- 
gate to the United Nations San Francisco Conference, addressed the 


a 
Ww 





Senate in 
what he called -~ 
“a prelimi- 
nary report 
upon my two 
months’ . of- 
ficial absence 
as-a delegate 
at the Confer- 
ence to create 
an interna- 
tional organi- 
zation for 
peace and se- 
He 
praised the 
work and co- 
operation of 
his fellow 
delegates with 
whom he “la- 
bored together 
in good spirit and goodwill” and 
then entered into a-detailed anal- 
ysis of the Charter.. The text of 
the address follows: 
Mr. President: 

I take this immediate oppor- 
tunity to make this preliminary 
report to the Senate upon my two 


A. H. Vandenberg 





months’ ‘official absence as a 
member of the American delega- 
tion at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence to create an international or- 
ganization for peace and security. 
It has been a-difficult and bur- 
densome assignment. But it has 
had its compensations not only in 
its privilege of association with 
earnest peace-seeking pilgrims 
from every corner. of the globe, 
but also in its’ promise of a bet- 
ter world. I shall not here un- 
dertake a discussion of the vast 
detail of considerations which 
must be explored in subsequent 
debate. I am content today to 
state my general conclusions and 
the reasons that impel them. 
First, Mr. President, I wish to 
present my compliments to my 
fellow-delegates and our advisers 
and-our staff. We have labored 
together in good spirit and good- 
will. We have had healthy dif- 
ferences of opinion, but- we have 
ultimately acted in ; 
unanimity from start to . We 
(Continued on page 





From Washington 


Ahead of the News 


The great battle over the disposition of the Government’s vast 
wartime plant structure, costing some $15 billion, instead of having 
been settled, as is apparently the impression of many, by the creation 
last year of a surplus property board, is yet to be fought. A re- 
examination of the law, in fact, discloses that it is not contemplated 
that this board shall dispose of the steel, aluminum, magnesium, air- 
craft holdings, ~ 








ete. The com- 
mittee report 
accompanying 
the bill antici- 
pates that fur- 
ther legisla- 
tion will be 
necessary to 

with 


is empowered 
only to lease |} 
these proper- — 
ties for five. 
years. On the 


13 question of 


sale, Congress 

must be notified what the plans 
are and it has 30 days in which to 
veto these plans. So it is apparent 
that the agitation about these 
plants, the disposition of which 
can completely change this coun- 
try’s economy, is to be renewed, 
and the indications are that it is 
getting underway. 

In the light of this, it is inter- 
esting to look back on what has 
happened. Early last year two 
ecmmittees, one headed by Sen- 
ator Murray of Montana, and the 


‘| other by Senator Kilgore of West 


Virginia, set out on long and 


‘purchaser of any plant 





windy studies of the whole re- 
conversion problem. Over a pe- 
riod of several months they served 
as rival sounding boards for the 
radicals. They hammered 


‘|}letting the plants fall into the 


hands of the “big interests.” Vari- 
ously, it was” sed by men 
the UAWLGIO. and Ps ison of the 
the UA ; a 

Farmers’ Union, that they be used 
to insure “full employment,” 
turned over to small business, to 
farmer cooperatives, and that no 
plant should be dismantled, Par- 
ticularly, the aluminum hdldings 


should be used to break up the 
“aluminum monopoly,” the steel 


holdings used against the “steel 
trust,” other plants used against 
the “farm implements combine.” 
The radicals had a merry time. 
Bills had been fairly perfected by 
beth committees and an important 
provision, one on which all the 
radicals insisted, required the 
re- 
quired to ‘keep it in “full” op- 
eration for two years, otherwise 
the Government recaptured it. 

It was at this juncture the 
Conservatives stepped i and 
pulled off as clever a le 
play as one ever saw. Unde the 
leadership of Senator , a 
joint House-Senate committee was 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Fine Phrases—Many of Them 


“You may tell me that I have but to scan the pres- 
ent world with realistic eyes in order to see these 


fine phrases [of the San 
contemptuously 
shambles. 


reduced 
You may tell me that some of the signa- 


Francisco Charter] often 
to a contemporary 


tories to this Charter practice the precise opposite 


of what they preach even as they sign. 


You may 


tell me that the aftermath of the war seems to 
threaten the utter disintegration of these ideals at 
the very moment they are born. 

“I reply that the nearer right you may be in any 
such gloomy indictment, the greater is the need for 


the new pattern which 
stem these evil tides. 


romises at least to try to 
he nearer right you are, 


the greater becomes the importance of this new 
self-denying ordinance which promises a chastened 
view. The nearer right you are, the greater is the 
urgency for invoking the emancipations which the 


San Francisco Charter contemplates. 


If the effort 


fails, we can at least face the consequence with 


‘clean hands... . 


“America has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by giving it support; everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by declining this continued fra- 
ternity with the United Nations in behalf of the 
dearest dream of humankind. 

“I commend it to Congress and the country.’’— 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 


We must confess that we find it difficult to fol- 


low many of the Senator’s fine phrases. 


It is quite 


beyond us how he can half concede the doubtful 
faith in which these agreements have been reached, 
and in the next breath add that “with the Charter 
there is at least the restraint of a peaceful contract, 
for whatever that may be worth, and the grim as- 
surance that the aggressor who breaks this contract 
will stand in naked infamy before the embattled 
conscience of an outraged world.” 

Neither can we understand how he, in view of 
the commitments the Charter would oblige us to 
make, can say that we can lose nothing by signing it. 





~ Polish-Russian Conferences End 
3: : With New Moscow Regime 


The Moscow conferences between Polish leaders and members 
of the Russian Government have ended peaceably and with apparent 
satisfaction for those taking part in them, but with defiant protests 
from the London Polish Government in Exile. A Polish Provisional 
Government, including at least five Poles other than those in the 


t Soviet-sponsored Warsaw regime, was formed in Moscow |. 
as a result of the recent discus-©® 


sions, but, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press from London, June 
26, the London regime said it 
would transfer its authority only 
‘to a government formed on free 
Polish soil and reflecting the will 
of the Polish people as expressed 
in free elections. The Associated 
Press further said: 

The London Poles termed the 
new administration “a pseudo- 
government imposed upon the 
Polish nation, which is at present 
under the occupation of an alien 
army and an alien political po- 


lice.” A formal statement issued ; 


through the Polish Ministry of 
Information, a bureau of the Lon- 
don regime, said: “The so-called 
Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity ... has been cre- 
ated on the basis of an unprece- 

; rocedure while the whole 
of Po territory is occupied by 
the Soviet Army, and at a time 
when the Poles are deprived of 
the elementary rights of man and 
citizen.” 


On June 27 the Moscow con- 


ference broke up and leaders of | the 


the new so-called Polish Govern- 
ment of National Unity flew to 
_ Warsaw promising that they 
ow build a lasting future for 
d, the United Press reported 
rom London on that date, giv 
‘the announcement which ha 
Gome over the Warsaw radio. The 
adyices also stated: at 
Stanislaw Mikolajcyzk, slated to 
oe and Agriculture 
% , appealed to Poles to 
‘work hand in hand “to rebuild, to 
abcnien Tek sone 
cfd n ish republic. 
te Boleslaw Bierut of 
the Warsaw provisional govern- 








ment, who is expected to fill the 
same post in the new government, 
said that the union of all the 
forces for democracy will increase 
to the utmost the possibility of 
working to rebuild all that has) 
been destroyed and assure the fu- 
ture of Poland as a member of 
the European community. 

Edward Osubka-Morawska, 
slated. to be Premier, said that 
Poland must be rebuilt from the 
ruins and we must make our 
frontiers on the Oder, the Niesse 
and the Baltic lasting. 

The Polish group arriving in 
Warsaw also included Wladislaw 
Gomolka, Deputy Premier-desig- 
nate; Jan Stanczyk, slated to be 
Labor Minister; Wladislaw Kier- 
nik and Henry Kolodziejski, the 
Warsaw broadcast said. 


Meanwhile, at London, a spokes- 
man for the Government in Exile, 
stating that he did not know what 
the future of the regime would be, 
declared that the Polish Army of 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men re- 
mains “completely loyal to us”, 
Associated Press reported 
from London, June 29. 

With Big Three recognition of 
the new Warsaw Government ex- 
pected almost momentarily, the 
spokesman was asked what the 
exiled regime intended to do 
when British and American rec-. 
ognition is withdrawn from it. 
He replied: “I don’t know. All I 
know is that the Polish Govern- 
ment in London desires to re- 
main by the side of the Polish 
armed forces who have served 
under its leadership.” 

He denied, however, a London 
report that the Government was 
looking for sanctuary either in 





Eire or in Canada, and he re- 
fused to discuss a report in ‘the 
News Chronicle that the exiled 
regime had received $280,000,000 
in credits from Britain since its 
arrival here in 1940 to cover the 
expenses of the President and 
Government departments. The 
News Chronicle added that pay- 
ments to the Polish armed forces 
came under a separate account 
of $1,200,000,000 borne by the 
British authorities as part of their 
own war expenditure. 


The Polish forces are mostly 
statioried in Italy, Germany and 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, today Foreign Of- 


fice commentaor said that formal} 


recognition of the new Polish pro- 
visional government of national 
unity by the Big Three Powers 
awaited.only assurance that the 
Yalta conference plan for Po- 
land’s future was being carried 
out by the new administration. 


In part that plan called for 
early free elections in Poland. 


The commentator would not say 
how - soon recognition may be 
granted, but some _ predictions 
here placed it as early as this 
week end. 


Meanwhile today a French Gov- 
ernment spokesman declared in 
Paris that France has decided to 
recognize the new Provisional 
Polish Government at Warsaw, 
that the French represen'“tive at 
Warsaw had been instructed to 
notify the Polish leaders to thise 
effect and that Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault has informed 
London, Washington and Moscow. 


At the same time the Swedish 
Government at Stockholm an- 
nounced its decision to exchange 
representatives with the new 
Warsaw Government. The first 
Swedish representative will be 
Brynolf Eng, who has been nego- 
tiating for coal deliveries from 
Poland, the statement added. 


Credit Extended by _ 
NYSE Firms in May 


The New York Stock Exchange 
reported on June 14 that as of 
the close of business on May 31, 
member firms of the Exchange 
carrying margin accounts reported 
as follows: 


Total of customers’ net debit 
balances May 31, 1945, $1,094,- 
337,830; April 30, 1945 $1,064,812,- 
676. (Includes all securities, com- 
modity and other accounts. Does 
not include debit balances in ac- 
counts held for other firms which 
are members of national secur- 
ities exchanges, or “own” ac- 
counts of reporting firms, or ac- 
counts of-partners of those firms.) 


Credit extended to customers} 
ob U. S. Government obligations 
May 31, 1945, $110,470,036; April 
30, 1945, $106,462,229. (This 
amount is included in net debit 
balance total.) 


Cash on hand and in banks May 
31, 1945, $226,.374.509; April 30. 
1945, $248,868,356. (Exclusive of 
balances segregated under the 
Commodity Exchange Act.) 


Total of customers’ free credit 
balances May 31, 1945, $583,090.- 
717; April 30, 1945, $575,004,537. 
(Does not include credit: balances 
in regulated commodity accounts 
or free credit balances held for 
other firms which are members 
of national securities exchanges, 
cr free credit balances held for 
the accounts of reporting firms 
or of partners of those firms.) _ 


Reference was made in our is- 
sue of March 29 (page 1385) to 
the decision of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Exchange on March 
23 to request member firms to re- 
port each month the amount of 
credit being extended on secur- 
ities to customers of member 
firms carrying margin accounts; 
the amount of such credit being 
extended on U. S. Government 
obligations; the amount. of their, 
customers’ free credit balances; 
and the amount of cash such firms 


controls. Labor trouble, 
version. pricing questions, doubts 
, about surplus disposal are ham- 
pering business planning. More- 


worry about the cost involved in 
civilian goods production, it may 
be apt to be less inclined to im- 
provise when material and equip- 
ment are lacking, as it did when 
the nation was swinging into war 
production.” 

Labor difficulties, Mr. Finney 
points out, loom as a major re- 
conversion deterrent. Recent 
strikes in steel plants, tire fac- 
tories, and other industries pro- 
ducing materials and items urg- 
ently needed in reconversion, 
-have caused a considerable loss in 
production. , In one plant alone, 
the cost to the nation was 16,000 
tires a day. Steel strikes, Mr. Fin- 
‘ney continued, cost reconversion 
thousands of tons of steel that 
might have been available during 
the July quarter, which marks the 
beginning of the reconversion 
program. Unions realize that 
lower take-home pdy is in pros- 
pect as overtime diminishes, the 
work-week is shortened, and 
temporary lay-cffs for reconver- 
‘sion occur. 

The situation poses a real prob- 
lem both for Government and in- 
dustry and indications point to 
the fact that legislators are cog- 
nizant of the detrimental effects 
that labor troubles growing out 
of the situation may have upon 
the country. 

With respect to the Administra- 
tion’s reconversion wage policy, 
te current issue of the magazine 
“Business Week,” states that it 
can be expected that the Admin- 
istration will allow a 10%. in- 
pcrease in hourly rates to offset 
Lloss of overtime. 

In .an interpretation of the 
viewpoint of stabilization officials 
the. publication says: “Industries 
‘now producing the same civilian 
type goods on war orders that 
they doin peacetime are paying 
an average of 10844% of basic 
hourly rates as-a result of eight 
hours’ .overtime at time-and-a- 
half in each 48-hour week. This, 
of course, will drop to 100% ona 
40-hour week, and down-grading 
and similar adjustments will bring 
the total cut in labor costs to 
about 10%. Increase in produc- 
tivity will offset the somewhat 
higher fixed cost per unit. 

“Balancing all this, stabiliza- 
tion officials conclude that the in- 
dustries which have been produc- 
ing their regular civilian-type 
goods can take a 10% wage rate 
boost without an increase in 
either cost or prices. Other in- 
dustries—automobiles,: for exam- 
ple—will be eligible for a pric 
boost. under OPA’s reconversion 
oricing formula to help offset 
higher labor costs.” 

_ Steel Industry —Heavy shel) 
steel cutbacks were made last 
week at St. Louis and are. being 
replaced by rated orders involv- 
ing rails and structurals...A dif- 
ference of opinion, though, still 
prevails in the steel industry and 
in Washington as to the avail- 
ability of the greatly sought-after 
steel product-sheets, “The Iron 
Age” reveals in its latest sum- 
mary of the steel trade. 

It was the opinion in most steel 
centers that it would be late 
third quarter and probably early 
fourth quarter before sheets in 
any substantial quantity would be 
moving to civilian manufacturers. 
The WPB position this week, how- 
ever, holds the supply of flat 
rolled material will ease a bit in 
the latter half of the third quar- 
ter when military cutbacks are 
expected to be reflected at mill 


WPB Chairman J. A. Krug’s esti- 





have on hand and on deposit with 
banks. ; 


‘mate of 300,000 tons of sheets to 
be available for non-rated busi- 


over, since business . now. has .to | 





levels in substantial quantities. 





The State of Trade 


. The road to reconversion,.it-is becoming more and more apparent 
to industry, is not the-short and easy one expected by some, but 
a road that has its full share of snares and delusions. According to 
Burnham Finney, writing in the trade magazine, “American Machin- 
ist,” “Some government: officials are just beginning to~ realize. that 
reconversion is not simply a matter of lifting War Production Board 

recon- @————________—_— 


— 


ness in the third quarter, how- 
ever, was open to question by 
some. ' 

Despite the differences -in esti- 
mates, it may possibly be that the 
full force of past and present mil- 
itary cancellations may reach the 
mills in one lump during the 
third quarter. If such were the 
case the steel mills would be less 
reluctant to give commitments on 
non-rated deliveries, states this 
trade authority. 


There was evidence in the 
Cleveland district last week that 
may be a portent of the future’ 
ability of one mill there to offer | 
a substantial quantity of sheets 
for delivery during the third 
quarter. Other possible signs: of 
an earlier than expected opening 
in the sheet log jam are a long 
awaited revision of the shell con- 
tainer program and unofficial re- 
ports of a cutback in Navy shelter 
contracts. The WPB holds consid- 
erable tonnage for sheets which 
must be placed as rated orders. 


Shell contract cutbacks held the 
spotlight at Pittsburgh this week, 
according to the magazine, with 
practically every producer of 
heavy shells being affected. A 
plan of moving shell contracts 
surther west in order that the 
finished product would be closer 
to the source of use was noted in 
the cutback program the past 
week. Many contracts canceled in 
Pittsburgh were transferred to 
plants in the West. 


The contemplated stepping up 
of the bomb program in the first 
quarter of 1946 to perhaps 270,000 
tons of pipe, and in the second 
quarter of that year to as high 
as 400,000 tons, may have an ad- 
verse affect upon the oil compa- 
nies, since pipe requirements for 


.bombs are in the. three or four | 


sizes -commonly used by these 
companies, “The Iron Age” points 
out. ; 

Headed by automotive require- 
ments unvalidated orders in-~ 
creased in number last . week. 
Since most individual non-rated 
orders are considerably smaller in 
size than the industry’s average | 
during the war period, a rise in 
production costs is expected to 
become more pronounced, because 
such orders will call for various 
sizes and types as compared with 
the “straight run” war orders: 


Unrated buyers, it is reported, 
are convinced that there is little 
hope for shipment earlier than . 
the late third quarter or early 
fourth quarter except for spot 
openings. Judging from past steel | 
market history, it is the general 
opinion. that non-rated buyers | 
realize that being on the backlog 
of even unrated orders is better 
sings eas having placed an order 
a : 4 


The steel companies the past 
week were beginning to show 
signs of worry about: the hold-up 
in claims on war contracts, the 
magazine notes.. It is said that © 
with 50% of the claims amount- — 
ing to less than $10,000, a huge 
pile up of paper work may sud- | 
denly break through and swamp 
steel producers. Since these 
claims form only a basis for final | 
negotiation, steel companies are 
becoming apprehensive. over the © 
delay in speeding terminations. 

Heat fatigue, equipment pvreak- | 
downs and an increase in quits — 
and absenteeism coupled with | 
strikes continue to keep the steel 
ingot rate from approaching lev- | 
els of a few months ago. 

The American Iron and Steel © 
Institute announced last Tuesday | 
that the operating rate of steel © 
companies (including 94% of the © 
industry) will be 88.1% of capac- | 
ity for the week beginning July | 

(Continued on page 119) ~ 
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U. S. Policy Regarding - 
Commodity Agreements 


By BERNARD F. HALEY* 


Director of the Office of 


International Trade Policy, 


Department of State 
Limiting‘ His Remarks to Inter-Government Agreements Relating to 
Specific Commodities, Mr. Haley Sets Forth the Conditions Under Which 
Such Arrangements May Be Properly Made for Mutual Advantage of 


Importer and Exporter Countries. 


to Supervise, Recommend and Sanction These Agreements. 


Urges an International Organization 
Holds Spe- 


cific Commodity Surpluses Will Develop Following War, Leading te 
Economic Maladjustments, and That, in Interest of Maintaining Future 
Economic Stability, and a Durable Peace, International Collaboration 
With Respect to Particular Commodity Problems Is Essential. 


Fundamental in all plans for the establishment of a durable 
peace is the necessity of international collaboration for the main- 


tenance of 

economic sta- 

bility and for 

“the achieve- 

» ament of high- 

er levels of 

real’ incomes 

throughout 

In 

the develop- 

ment’ of any 

general pro-. 

gram of in- 

ternational 

action di- 

rected to 

these ends, 

attention 

must be given 

to the aioe 
roblems 0 

pt A indi- Bernard F. Haley 

dividual commodities of world- 

wide importance, the conditions 

«of whose production are such 

that, unless they are given some 

attention, they may well be, or 

may become, serious sources of 

economic maladjustment. Hence 

. it is important that we should 
ammake a place in our general pro- 
, Zram of foreign economic policy 
_ for international collaboration 
with respect to such individual 
_problem commodities, and should 

bos Saare that neglect of these com- 

modity situations will not en- 

dianger the success of our general 

program directed to the expan- 

sion of world trade, the attain- 

ment of high levels of employ- 

ment and income and the mainte- 

mance of economic stability. 
International collaboration with 

wespect to a particular commodity 

problem usually takes the form of 


a commodity agreement between: 


ttwo or more governments.j In- 
ternational collaboration may 
take the form of a loose type of 
arrangement between the govern- 
ments of countries having an im- 
portant interest in a rticular 
. commodity for joint discussion 
and study of the international 
problems of that commodity. Ex- 
amples of such an arrangement 
re the Rubber Study Group o 
the Netherlands, United Kingdom 
aand United States Governments, 
and the proposed international 


's.'Petroleum Agreement between 


the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Broadly speaking, 
. the function of commodity ar- 

yrangements of this type is to pro- 
wide a convenient and informal 


- means by which the possibilities 


_of promoting greater stability in 
the conditions of production and 


‘trade for a particular commodity 


‘may. be canvassed, opportunities 
“for the future expansion of de- 
-;. mand may be explored, and pos- 
|» sible anticipated difficulties may 
*! jn some measure actually be pre- 
‘vented from developing, without 


i ~ quantitative regulation of produc- 


i +Private international business arrange- 
ments with regard to commodities of the 
«artel variety are not considered in this 


‘Paper. 

» * *An address by Mr. Haley be- 
y fore the Academy of Political 
| fo Science, Hotel Astor, New York 


, April 5, 1 h d 


by our ‘columns because of the paper | 


situation. 


4 





tion and trade necessarily becom- 
ing involved at all. : 

In some cases, however, it may 
be necessary to have recourse to 


|the regulation of international 


trade in, or production of a par- 
ticular commodity under an -in- 
tergovernmental commo dity 
agreement. Export and import 


| quotas are the most usual means 


by which international control 
may be exercised, but prices may 
‘be directly fixed, and production 
‘controls of various sorts may also 
be involved. Examples of this 
restrictive type of commodity 
agreement are the pre-war ar- 
rangements. with regard to rubber 
and sugar, and the respect agree- 
ment with regard to coffee. 


Growth of Commodity Controls 


The entire inter-war period 
from 1919 to 1939 was marked by 
the growth of commodity control 
schemes, both national and inter- 
national. Some of these controls 
were private in character; others 
were under government auspices. 
Several of the controls antedated 
the economic collapse of 1929, but 
the advent of the world depres- 
sion greatly increased their scope 
and number. Detailed research 
with respect to the most important 
commodities made subject to in- 
ternational control schemes shows 
that the major factors responsible 
for the spread of commodity con- 
trols in this period were actiye 
even before the general economic 
collapse of 1929. They fall under 
three headings: First, the rapid 
rate of technological progress 
with the resultant effects on sup- 
ply. Technical progress is broad- 
ly interpreted to include such 
disparate factors as the introduc- 
tion of the tin dredge, the appli- 
cation of machinery on new, level 
wheat lands, the use of higher- 
yield varieties of sugar cane, and 
the opening up of new low-cost 
coffee and cotton plantations. 
The second factor was the growth 
of economic nationalism and the 


¢ | accompanying desire for national 


self-sufficiency, which frequently 
led to the’ stimulation of high- 
cost production and the shielding 
of high-cost producers from for- 
eign competition. A third cir- 
cumstance was the chronic sur- 
plus supply situation in the case 
of certain commodities which pre- 
vailed in the inter-war period as 
a result of the stimulus to the 
production .of these commodities 
which occurred in the first World 
War. This term, “surplus supply 
situation,” is used here to refer 
to cases in which the rate of pro- 
duction of a commodity is so high, 
relative to demand, that the whole 
supply ean be disposed of only at 
prices regarded as ruinously low. 
The term “surplus supply” should 
not, therefore, be taken to imply 
that there necessarily exists an 
actual stockpile of abnormal size, 
although the latter may quite 
promptly come into existence if a 
Lprice support policy is put into 
effect. 

There seems no good reason to 
suppose that, following the pres- 
ent war, the impact of technology 
in revolutionizing raw commodity 
production will be less intense 
than in the preceding auarter- 

(Continued on wage 123) . 








Tih War Loan Drive— 
Credit for Sales 


Incident to the closing of the 
7ih War Loan Drive on June 30, 
Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in advices June 27 to issuing 
agents in the New York Federal 
Reserve District qualified for 
sale of Series E War Savings 
Bonds said: 


“Although the formal period of 
the Seventh War Loan Drive will 
elose at the close of business June 
30, 1945, sales of United States 
Savings Bonds, Series E, F and 
G, and of Treasury Savings Notes, 
Series C, will continue. All sub- 
scriptions for savings bonds or 
Savings notes processed through 
July 7, 1945, will be included in 
the national, state and coupty 
totals for the drive. 


“If payment for Series C notes, 
Series F or G bonds, or Series 
E bonds to be issued by us, is 
made by check drawn on us, or 
by charge to a reserve or non- 
member clearing account main- 
tained. with us, the subscription 
and check or authorization to 
charge the account, as the case 
may. be, should be received by us 
not later than the close of busi- 
ness July 7. If payment is made 
by a check on another bank, the 
subscription and check should be 
received by us in sufficient time 
so that the proceeds of collection 
will ‘be available to us in finally 
collected funds not later than July 
7. If payment is made by a bank- 
ing institution by credit to a war 
loan deposit account on or before 
July 7, the subscription and ad- 
vice of credit should be received 
by us not later than the close of 
business July .9, 1945. 


“Sales of Series E bonds by is- 
suing agents will be included in 
the totals for the drive, provided 
the stubs of such bonds and pay- 
ment therefor are in our hands 
not later than the close of busi- 
ness July 9, 1945. Issuing agents 
qualified on a , ent basis 
for sale of bonds to employees 
enrolled in the payroll allotment 
plan are reminded that their sales 
will not be credited to the drive 
unless the stubs of bonds issued 
have been received by us not later 
than July 9, notwithstanding that 
such agents have previously paid 
the full issue price of bonds.” 


Issuing agents were requested 
to have their remittances and re- 
perts of sales in our hands well 
in advance of July 9, in order to 
assure that all such sales would 
be credited toward the goals of 
the. Seventh War Loan Drive. 


Dividends Distributed 
By Savs. & Loan Ass’ns 


By July 1 the savings and loan 
associations and co-operative 
banks of the nation distributed 
some $84,460,000 in dividends for 
the first half of 1945, the United 
States Savings and Loan League 
reported recently. About 7,500,- 
000 members of the armed forces 
and civilians will receive these 
earnings on the money they have 
saved and invested, either system- 
atically as is the case with most 
of the service men, or in lump 
sums, in these home financing in- 
stitutions. 

Morton Bodfish, Chicago, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the 
United States League, points out 
that earnings on their savings and 
loan accounts will thus help the 
financial adjustment of several 
thousand veterans getting back 
from the battle fronts in July. In 
many cases the savings have been 
faithfully set aside out of each 
pay in the savings association. 

It is added that about one out 
of ten of the civilians will be get- 
ting the first savings and loan 
dividends in their lives, so great 
has been the inerease in new in- 
vestors-and «savers in the last six 
months. 





Industrial Activity in May Reported by 
Federal Reserve Board : 


Summary of general business and financial conditions in the 
United States, based upon statistics for May and the first half of 
June, issued on June 23 by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said that industrial activity and factory employment 


continued to decline slightly in May. 


Value of department stere 


sales increased in May and the early part of June, following the 


sharp decline in April. The Boarde 


further reports: 


Industrial Production 


“As a result of further decreases 
in activity -at munitions plants, 
the Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial production de- 
clined in May to 227% of the 1935- 
39 averages as compared with 
231% in April. 

“A further reduction in opera- 
tions at shipyards accounted for 
most of the decrease in activity 
at munitions plants, although 
there were small decreases in ac- 
tivity in the machinery and air- 
craft and other transportation 
equipment industries. The de- 
cline in aireraft was in accord- 
ance with reductions in schedules 
made prior to V-E day. At the 
end of May the Army Air Forces 
announced a cutback in procure- 
ment which will reduce total 
military aircraft production in the 
last quarter of the year to a level 
30% below that ot March. 


“Steel production was maintain- 
ed at a high level in May but de- 
clined somewhat during the first 
three weeks of June. Production 
of nonferrous. metal products 
showed a sharp drop in May fol- 
lowing a large rise earlier this 
year. In June brass mill products 
and aluminum were made avail- 
able for general civilian use and 
after July 1 some steel also will be 
released. 


“Production of textile, leather, 
paper, chemical, and petroleum 
products showed little change in 
May and total output of nondur- 
able goods was at a level 3% 
above that of a year ago. 


“Coal production declined 8% 
in May as anthracite output 
dropped sharply due to interrup- 
tions in mine operations in the 
first three weeks of the month. 
In the early part of June, produc- 
tion of both anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal increased to:about the 
level that prevailed earlier in the 
year but was still somewhat below 
the rate of output in June, 1944. 
Output of crude petroleum was 
maintained in record volume in 
May and the early part of June. 


Distribution 

“Department store sales, which 
had declined sharply in April, in- 
creased in May and the first half 
of June, after allowance is made 
for the usual seasonal change. In 
May sales were 4% larger than in 
May, 1944, while sales during the 
first two weeks of June were 16% 
greater than in the corresponding 
period last year, 

Most classes of freight carload- 
ings showed seasonal increases in 
May and the early part of June 
and remained at a level slightly 
above last year’s high level. Rail- 
road shipments of manufactured 
goods, which reached a record 
volume in March of this year, 
have declined only slightly since 
that time. 


Commodity Prices 


Wholesale prices of consumer 
goods continued to advance from 
the middle of May to the middle 
of June. Anthracite was raised 
$1 a ton, food prices increased 
somewhat further, and various 
miscellaneous products were high- 
er. On the other hand, it was 
announced that maximum prices 
on used cars would be reduced 
4% on July 1 and additional new 
regulations have been issued re- 


cently covering prices of clothing, 


automobile repairs, and some con- 


sumer durable goods. 


Agriculture 
“Prospects for major crops have 
deteriorated somewhat in the past 








month, but still compare favor-— 
ably with the past three years of 
generally abundant harvests. A 
record wheat crop of over a bilk- 
lion bushels was indicated by 
June 1 conditions; cold, wet 
weather in May has delayed most 
other crops. 

“Milk production was at a record 
level in May and 6% larger than 
last year, while marketings of 
meat animals and. poultry prod- 
ucts were in smaller volume. 


Bank Credit 


“During the four weeks ending 
June 13, covering the period of in— 


tensified sales of securities to im - 


dividuals in the Seventh War 
Loan, loans and investments at re~ 
porting banks in leading eities in— 
creased by close to 1.7 billion dol- 
lars. Loans for purchasing and 
carrying Government securities 
rose by 620 million dollars, as in— 
vestors adjusted their portfolios im 
anticipation of security purchases. 
Advagcees to brokers and dealers 
accounted for 360 million of the 
increase and loans te others for 


260 million. Government secur— 


ity holdings of reporting banks 
rose by 825 million dollars, re— 
flecting continued purchases of 
bonds. 

“Deposits of individuals and 
businesses at weekly repo 
banks increased by about 1.3 bil- 
lion dollars during the first four 
weeks of the drive. U. S. Gov- 
ernment deposits at these banks 
declined by 300 million dollars. 
The time deposit expansion slack~ 
ened, presumably due to the War 
Loan Drive. As a result of these 
developments the weekly average 
level of required reserve at all 
member banks increased by 
around 200 million dollars during 
the first four weeks of the Drive. 

“Reserve funds to meet the in- 
crease in required reserves and a 
reduced currency drain of 160 
million dollars were supplied 
through an increase of 436 mil— 
lien in the Government security 
portfolios of Reserve Banks ang 
by substantial member bank bor— 
rowing from the Reserve Banks 
shortly prior to and early in the 
Drive. Borrowing from the Re~ 
serve Banks rose in early June 
to over 900 million dollars out— 
standing, the largest amount since 
the spring of 1933. The total in— 
crease in Reserve Bank credit 
more than offset reserve needs 
and the average level of excess 
reserves rose by about 350 million 
dollars to close to 1.4 billion out— 
standing in mid-June. 

“In the week ending June 20, 
when large payments were made 
by corporations and others for 
securities purchased in the Drive, 
there was a shift of deposits from 
private accounts to reserve free 
war loan accounts and a ¢onse- 
quent reduction of 440 million 
dollars in required reserves of 
member banks. Member bank 
borrowings declined in the, week 
by nearly 550 million dollars. 
Reserve bank holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, however, in- 
creased further.” } 


_ 
erguson Quits FHA 

The resignation effective’ June 
30 of Abner H. Ferguson as Com— 
missioner of the Federal Housing 
Administration, tendered by him 
on May 5, was accepted with “re— 
luctance and extreme regret” on 
June 15 by President Truman. 
Mr. Ferguson in resigning, indi- 
cated that he was desirous of re— 
turning to private life and the 
practice of private law. 


~~ 
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_The Financial Situation 
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soldier and sailor will be the 
order of the day with unfor- 
tunate consequences of sev- 
eral sorts—unless “positive 
action” by the Government is 
taken to control or to cure 
the situation. The politicians 
and the leaders of New Deal 
thought, generally have so 
often repeated such ideas that 
they seem to have become the 
accepted concept of the situa- 
tion even in many business 
circles. 


Yet it seems to us that any 
such view is without warrant. 
For the sake of the present 
discussion, let us assume ‘that 
all of the women who have 
been drawn into the ranks of 
wage and salary earners dur- 
ing the past three or four 
years will definitely wish to 
remain at work for wages or 
salaries when the war is over. 
We might even assume that 
the 60,000,000 workers, which 
the late President Roosevelt 
was so fond of talking abbut, 
will be clamoring for work a 
year after the defeat of Japan 
that is so far as they have 
not already been absorbed 
into the economic system. 


_ Plenty of Work! 


Is there any reason why 
such a situation should give 
us great uneasiness or con- 
cern? We think not—pro- 
vided, of course, that govern- 
ment takes pains not to in- 
terfere with or needlessly en- 
cumber the natural processes 
of economic behavior. To 
simplify the discussion, let us 
su that this assumed 
“labor force” of 60,000,000 is 
10,000,000 greater than would 
have existed had there been 
~ war. Who would consti- 

‘this additional 10,000,- 

0, ‘and ‘what would they be 
doing had no war drawn 
eae into business for them- 
selves or into the wage or 
salary earning groups? A 
few doubtless would be men 

who in other circumstances 

would have been in retire- 
ment, children or youths who 
otherwise would still be in 
school, and some other sim- 
ilar elements in the popula- 
tion, but most of them doubt- 
less. would be women who 
otherwise would not be seek- 
ing jobs. 

_Now among these women 
additions to the “labor force” 
there ‘would be some, no 
doubt, who otherwise would 
rémain idle and unproductive 
—consumers but not pro- 
ducers in the economic sys- 

——_hut most of them would 
normally—as judged by stan- 
dards of. the past—be fully 

recupied as home-makers and 
‘housewives. It is only a sta- 
tisti¢al . definition which in 
the past has kept them out of 
the “labor force.” The work 
they have been doing will 
still have to be done by some- 
oné: - Perhaps it will be done 
in part by earners of wages— 


. thts offering employment to]. 








offset in part the additions to 
those seeking wage earner 
employment. Perhaps it will 
be done in part by machines 
—which additional wage- 
earners will be required to 
make and maintain. Per- 
haps the children will be 
cared for in day nurseries, or 
similar institutions—w hich 
must somewhere find em- 
ployees. 


What if it is found that the 
work usually in the past done 
by housewives can be done 
by mechanized and collectiv- 
ized operations with the ex- 
penditure of fewer hours of 
human effort than under the 
older system? Would that 
mean unemployment? It is 
difficult to see why it should. 
The time saved could either 
be enjoyed as leisure or em- 
ployed to produce goods not 
heretofore available to the 
people so generally. As for 
those who otherwise would 
be in retirement, at school, or 


‘attending tea parties—they 


have to live on some part of 
the social product of the times 
in which they live. If they 
subsist upon past savings, or 
upon others who earn what 
the drones consume, there is 
precisely this much less for 
the remainder of the people 
to enjoy. If they work, and 
produce (directly or indirect- 
ly) what they consume, they 
no longer draw upon the cur- 
rent flow of goods and serv- 
ices in amounts greater than 
they currently add to it. How 
could the community com- 
plain of such a situation? 
Let us not forget for a mo- 
ment that the production of 
any good or service creates 
the purchasing power to ab- 
sorb it... 


The Fundamental Fallacy 


The fundamental fallacy of 
those who unduly fear sub- 
stantial additions to the 
“labor force’ lies in the as- 
sumption—whether con- 
sciously made or not is a mat- 
ter of no importance—that 
there is a fixed, or at any rate 
limited, amount af work to be 
done, and in consequence a 
fixed or limited demand for 
workers. Plainly, when we 
come to think of it carefully, 
neither of these assumptions 
can for a moment be allowed. 
The amount of goods and 
services in demand is the 
amount of goods and _serv- 
ices we want badly enough to 
produce. The amount of 
work to be done varies ac- 
cordingly. If a larger pro- 
portion of us want to work 
after the war it can only be 
because more of us want more 
goods. If more want to work 
for wages after the war it can 
only be because more want 
more of the things that can 
be bought with wages— 
which of course means more 
demand for wage earners to 
produce such goods. 

There is ne shortage of ma- 





Shaw Aligns Himself 
With Communisis 


Advices to the effect that 
George Bernard Shaw regards 
himself as a Communist, were 
contained in a wireless message 
from London to the New York 
“Times” on June 29, which went 
on to say: 

He said so in a letter of support 
to R. Palme Dutt, an Indian, who 
is Communist candidate in one 
of the divisions in Birmingham. 

What is more, Mr. Shaw con- 
siders that the electors would also 
be Communists if they understood 
that Britain’s practical commu- 
nism won the war in the west just 
as Russian communism—which 
Mr. Shaw says Russia learned 
from Britain—saved the situation 
in the east. 

The letter also expresses the 
hepe there will “be enough good 
sense in Birmingham to see that 
what the Communist candidate 
has to say about it is plain com- 
mon sense and what M> “‘iurchill 
is saying about it is arrant non- 
sense, like his pious _ protest 
against violence after spending 
12,000,000 sterling a day for five 
years in the most frightful form 
of violence in the history of man- 
kind.” 

Wishing the candidate “Good 
luck,” Mr. Shaw’s letter con- 
cludes, “Every vote recorded for 
you will be a vote for intelligence, 
knowledge of the world and es- 
sential righteousness.” 

Today Mr. Shaw wrote to D. 
N. Pritt, and described the Labor 
party’s expulsion of Mr. Pritt and 
Sir Stafford Cripps as “blunders 
which I hope to see rebuked by 
a crushing victory for both of you 
at the polls.” 

Mr. Shaw went on to say he 
was sorry “to see the Labor party 
making a fool of itself by playing 
for a parliamentary. majority of 
nameless yesmen in the back 
benches rather than for able and 
thoughtful pioneers.” 





terials in this.country. If not 
60,000,000 but 100,000,000 
wanted to work after the war 


and were physically and} 


otherwise fit for such work, 
there is no inherent reason 
why they could not be accom- 
modated, or more accurately 
be able to accommodate them- 
selves. Whether as a net re- 
sult we should be better off 
for having that many in what 
we now define as our “labor 
force” is a question whose an- 
swer depends upon many 
things—sinece our “labor 
force” is largely a statistical 
figure which excludes many 
millions of productively em- 


ployed people—but except for 
a relatively brief period of 
adjustment, unemployment is 
not one of the things we 
should need to fear. 


The Real Questions 

Whether the returning vet- 
eran is to have difficulty in 
finding work and getting well 
established in a flourishing 
economic system will depend 
not upon how many others 
want to work for wages, but 
upon the degree in which they 
all are willing to be reason- 
able in their wage demands 
and in their productive effort 
—and upon whether or not 
government is willing to per- 
mit an atmosphere to exist} a 





which is conducive to. enter- 
prise. 





|More Effective Control Over Government 
Expenditures Urged hy U.S. Chamber of Com. 


Recommendations for a more effective control over government 
expenditures were presented to the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress on June 22 by Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale 
University, on behalf of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
In his statement, Prof. Fairchild incorporated recommendations de- 
veloped by the Chamber’s Committee on Federal Finance, of which 


he is a member, and which haves 
had the approval of the member 
organizations of the Chamber. 
Among specific proposals were 
the establishment of an over-all 
budget committee in each house, 
improved contro] over appropri- 
ation authorizations, repeal of 
permanent appropriations, more 
frequent reporting of expendi- 
tures to Congress, more effective 
congressional control over the 
creation of government agencies 
and corporations, discontinuance 
of reappropriations, and improved 
appropriation procedure. 

Prof. Fairchild said in part: 

“It is inevitable that, so long 
as the war continues, the United 
States Government will be com- 
mitted to expenditures on a gi- 
gantic scale. Even after the close 
of hostilities, the cost of war can- 
not be immediately terminated. 
There will be a transition period 
of perhaps two years, as there was 
after the Civil War and after the 
First World War. The great ques- 
tion now before us is—what sort 
of a financial set-up are we des- 
tined to have in the normal peace- 
time following. 

“There can be no slighest doubt 
that, in this period, sound gov- 
ernment financial policy will be 
one of the prime conditions of the 
problem of restoring and main- 
taining the American system of 
freedom and democracy. There 
must be, as essential to our future, 
a sound and courageous handling 
of the problem of the public debt. 
Continuous deficits in the Federal 
budget, even continous failure to 
provide for some annual retire- 
ment of debt would threaten de- 
struction of the American tradi- 
tion of personal liberty, free en- 
terprise, and democratic govern- 
ment, just as surely as would the 
continuation of. the present high 
level of taxation. 

“If taxation is to be reduced, 
and at the same time a beginning 
is to be made of reducing the 
public debt, then it follows that 
expenditures of Government must 
be cut to the indispensable mini- 
mum. It is not merely the waste- 
ful and extravagant expenditures 
that must go. There will be Gov- 
ernmental activities which would 
be intrinsically desirable but 
which must be foregone because 
of their cost. Many otherwise 
justifiable enterprises will have to 
wait. Every function of Govern- 
ment will have to be reexamined 
and appraised in relation to what 
it will cost and to the total burden 
of expenditures. Total cost will 
impose a limit within*which there 
must be choice as to those func- 
tions which are the most essen- 
tial. The national government will 
have to limit its activities to what 
it can afford. 

“This result will never be ac- 
complished unless there be care- 
ful planning and effective control 
of Governmental expenditures. It 
is therefore especially pertinent 
at this time to give thought to 
whatever changes in the organi- 
zation and the operation of Con- 
gress will help it to cope with this 
situation. Congress is the final 
authority in the field of the na- 
tional finances. If control is not 
exercised by Congress, there will 
be no control. Congress must: be 
so organized and so equipped that 
it can form this vital function. 

“Existing congressional proced- 
ures fall far short of this require- 
ment. In the first place, they do 
not provide any coordination be- 
tween appropriations and _antici- 
pated revenues. It is essential that 
there be provided a congressional 
agency that will consider together 
ini revenues and expenditures 





part of the unified problem of 
Rusnehed legislation. 

““"There should be set up in each 

house of the Congress a commit- 





tee cheteed with mates the uni- 
fied survey of the fiscal situation 
and, early in the session, pro- 
posing an over-all figure for the 
total of expenditures and reven- 
ues. This would be in broad, gen- 
eral terms — not presuming to 
dictate the details either of ex- 
penditures or of taxation. The 
committees’ proposals would thus 
be considered by the Senate and 
the House, respectively, leading, 
I should think, to a most inter- 
esting and constructive debate. 
Dealing, as it would, with broad 
questions of fiscal policy, rather 
than the minute details which 
necessarily come before the ap- 
propriation committees, this might 
well become one of the most sig- 
nificant debates of the whole 
session.” 


Revenue Bureau to 
Scrutinize Claims 
Of Alien War Refugees 


Directions that special attention 
be accorded the tax problems of 
alien war refugees living in the 
United States, to assure fair and 
proper taxation of the income, if 
any of such individuals were 
given to field officers of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue by 
Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, on 
June 28, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Bureau, from 
which we quote: 

“Noting that the income tax 
laws exempt non-resident aliens 
not engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness in the United States from 
taxation on profits from transac- 
tions upon securities or commodi- 
ties exchanges, the Commissioner 
directed careful scrutiny of claims 
for such exemptions. Before al- 
lowing such exemptions, proof 
will be required that the indi- 
viduals concerned were not, in 
fact, residents of the United States — 
and were not engaged in a trade 
or business in this country: 

“Aliens in this country who are 
classified as ‘resident aliens’ are 
subject to the same taxes as citi- 
zens of the United States. Under 
the tax laws, an alien may be re- 
garded as a ‘resident’ of the 
United States even though he in- 
tends to return to his own coun- 
try. The classification of ‘non- 
resident alien’ is limited primar- 
ily to transients who are in the 
United States only for a very 
brief or fixed period of time. 

“In order to establish exemp- 
tion, a non-resident alien must 
also. show that he was not en- 
gaged in a trade or business in 
this country. Therefore, the ex- 


emption cannot ordinarily be al- 
lowed to an alien who has, while 
in the United States earned com- 
pensation for personal services, 
participated in commercial or in- 
dustrial activities, or bought and . 
sold property. 

“Aliens who desire to clarify 
the status of securities or com- 
modity transactions which they 
have not reported in United States 
income tax returns for years sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1940, should — 

consult the Internal Revenue | 
Agent-in-Charge or the Collector _ 
of Internal Revenue in the local 
district in which they reside. Such 
interviews are advised particular- _ 
ly in the case of aliens planning ~ 
to return to foreign countries, in- © 
asmuch as they are required to | 
obtain tax clearance certificates : 
before. departing.” 
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Truman Cites Winning of War With Japan 
And Winning of Peace Objectives 


At Independence, Mo., on June 27, President Truman addressing 
a gathering which greeted him on his return to his home city for the 
first time since he assumed the Presidency, declared that “there are 
two things that I must accomplish as President of the United States. 


The first one,” 
winning it. 
dent ‘Truman _ referred to 
“ordeal” which he has soon to 
face, viz., “the meeting of the so- 
called Big Three some time next 
month in which we shall discuss 
the preliminaries for a final peace 
treaty which we hope will main- 
tain the peace of the world for 
generations to come.’ 

Expressing his appreciation. of 
the demonstration accorded him 
“on the part of my people at 
home,” the President stated that 
“time and again I have tried to 
fill this great auditorium. This is 
the first time I have ever suc- 
ceeded.” 

President Truman’s appress fol- 
lows as given in Associated Press 
advices from Independence: 

Mr. Mayor, friends and neigh- 
bors, and fellow citizens: 

I faced the National Democratic 
Convention in Chicago last July 
when I was nominated for Vice- 
President of the United States 
under my protest—a terrible 
ordeal, I thought. I was pre- 
siding over the Senafe one day in 
April when I had a conference 
with the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and I was 
instructed to call the White 
House, which I did. Mr. Early, 
the Presidential Secretary, told 
me that he wanted to see me at 
the White House as quickly and 
as quietly as I could get there. 
I thought that the President had 
come back to Washington from 
Warm Springs, Ga., to attend the 
funeral of Bishop Atwood. He was 
listed as an honorary pallbearer 
at the Bishop’s funeral. 

I arrived at the White House, 
was escorted to Mrs. Roosevelt's 
study, and she informed me that 
the President had passed away. 
Well, you can understand how I 
felt at that moment. It was nec- 
essary for me to assume a burden 
greater, I think, than any man 
has assumed in the history of the 
world—a tremendous burden. We 
called a meeting of the Cabinet. 
I was sworn in as President of 
the United States, and after at- 
tending the funeral of the_ late 
President it was my duty to ad- 
dress the Congress of the United 
’ States, 531 of the most critical 
~ gentlemen in the United States of 
America, and to state to them 


what, if anything, I proposed to. 


do as President of the United. 
States. 

‘Yesterday I had to face the del- 
egates of fifty nations who had 
met in San Francisco to prepare 
a charter for world peace—a ter- 
rible ordeal. All these things | 
am telling you about—and now I 
have to face and thank the peo- 
ple at home, who are expecting 
impossible things of me. 

I shall attempt, as I have at- 
tempted in these other crises, to 


meet your expectations, but don’t b 


expect too much of me. I must 
~ have your help and your support. 

There are two things that I 
must accomplish as President of 
the United States. The first one 


- is to win the war with Japan— 


and we are winning it. The next 
one is to win a peace. 

The first step toward the win- 
ning of that peace has been ac- 
_ complished at San Francisco. We 
‘ made the first step following a 
oorimnage step by Woodrow 
' ilson and a follow-up by his 

_— successor, Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

I have another ordeal to face 
in the meeting of the so-called 
Big Three some time next month 
in which we shall discuss the pre- 
liminaries for a final peace treaty 
which we hope will maintain the 
peace of the world for genera 
tions to come. 

We can’t afford to have spilled 
this. blood and tears and sweat-— 
all the young men who are the 


The next one is to win a peace.” 


he said, “is to win the war with Japan—and we are 


In his address Presi- 





an*® 





‘ream of our population, the 
‘ream of the population of Rus- 
sia and Great Britain and our 
xther allies. We mustn’t under 
iny circumstances allow that ex- 
oenditure of lives and treasure 
0 be made in vain. I am telling 
you all these things to let you 
cnow exactly ‘vhat the responsi- 
vilities of your Chief Executive 
are. He can’t assume those re- 
3ponsibilities unless he has the 
wholehearted support of you. I 
»xelieve I have that support here 
in Jackson County. 

From the way the people acted 
‘n San Francisco and in the great 
3tate of Washington and in. Port- 
land, Oregon, and Salt Lake City 
last night, I think all the people 
of the United States are just as 
anxious as I am to have a peace 
that will work. That is a big job. 
No. 1—Win the war with Japan. 
No, 2—Win a peace that will work. 
hat is all I shall devote my time 
to from now on. 

I can’t tell you how much I ap- 
preciate this demonstration on the 
part of my people at home. Time 
and again I have tried to fill this 
great auditorium. This is the first 
time I have ever succeeded. 

1 can’t tell you how very much 
I appreciate it. I am going to 
spend the next two or three days 
in Jackson County trying my best, 
with all the handicaps which a 
President of the United States has, 
to enjoy myself with you as I 
formerly did from the time I was 
county judge until I was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Thank. you very much. 


Sen. Green Proposes 
Social Sec. Changes 


Legislation proposing broad 
changes in the Social Security law 
has been introduced by Senator 
Theodore F. Green (D., R. I.), ac- 
cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, June 25. 

The chief provisions of: the 
measure are: 

1. That protection for old age, 
survivorship and disability be ex- 
tended to all gainfully employed, 
including farmers and other self- 
employed persons, adding an esti- 
mated 20,000,000 to the insured 
population. , 

2. For every person in. the 
armed services a wage credit, of 
$100 a month or more for every 
month spent in service. 


3. That the Federal government 
match in full state payments for 
public assistance, instead of the 
present limit of $40 a month a 
person; that the matching pay- 
ments be made for all needy per- 
sons, not just to the aged, the 
lind and to dependent children, 
and that the Federal grants be 
proportionately higher to the 
poorer states. 

4. That contributions from em- 
ployers and employees, now 1% 
each, be frozen at 2% each to 
cover retirement, survivors’, dis- 
ability and hospital benefits. 


5. That the unemployment com- 
pensation program be put on a 
grant-in-aid or matching basis, 
with one-half of 1% of payrolls 
collected from both workers and 
their employers. 

Senator Green said he was 
aware that Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Deniocrat, of New York, 
and James E. Murray, Democrat, 
of Montana, have presented more 


comprehensive social security leg-: 
for | troops are stationed there, he said. 


“To let unrest and disease be cre- 


islation, including provision 
medical care. But he added that 
he had_limited his .own proposal 
to “modifications and additions on 
which TI think = may ‘be fairly 
ready agreeme 





Lend-Lease to Siberia 


Advices to the effect that lend- 
lease supplies—cut off to Western 
Russia when Germany surrend- 
ered—are being shipped into 
Russian Siberia at the request of 
United States military leaders 
were conveyed by Leo. T. Crow- 
ley, Lend-Lease Administrator, to 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee according to Associated 
Press Washington advices June 25 
which stated that the fact became 
public on that day when the com- 
mittee released the text of his 
testimony made earlier in the 
month. From the Associated 
Press accounts we also quote: 

“Mr. Crowley disclosed that the 
previously announced ‘review’ of 
Russian lend - lease actually 
stopped ail commitments which 
were not then en route to Russia 
or being loaded on ships. The 
Russians were given the choice of 
paying cash if they want previ- 
ously promised lead-lease supplies 
to finish uncompleted plants and 
the like. 

“There is, however, a program 
that is sponsored by our military 
under which we are supplying aid 
to Russia fhat is going to Siberia,” 
Mr. Crowley testified. 

“My understanding with the 
Chief of Staff is that this aid will 
be continued until such time as 
the President and his highest 
military advisers advise us. that 
they think it should. be discon- 
tinued. - All of the things are be- 
ing included in this are items that 
our military feel are necessary.” 

Mr. Crowley testified that high- 
est military strategists regard the 
Siberian lead-lease “of military 
advantage to the United States,” 
and explained: 

“The possibility of Russia’s en- 
try into the war against Japan 
acts to pin down in Northern 
Manchuria large numbers of 
Japanese troops which might 
otherwise be diverted against al- 
lied forces in the Asiatic theatre.” 

Mr. Crowley told the committee 
Eiropean lend*lease ‘was cut back 
drastically with Germany’s defeat 
and said it may end completely 
for such countries as Belgium, 
Holland and France by the end of 
the year. He expects loans from 
the Export-Import Bank to take 
up where lend-lease ends. 

Detailing the Russian. clamp 
down, except for Siberia, Mr. 
Crowley said: “All of the lend- 
lease shipments to them have been 
discontinued and all of the items 
in the process of manufacture that 
were not related to the Far East 
were either canceled of they were 
given the opportunity of taking 
them up on a payment basis: . . . 

“We have notified them that 
we would not supply on: lend- 
lease terms all the machine tools 
and other ry agg ordered . 
prior to V-E Day and would not 
conrplete- certain plants, only 
small portions of which have been 
shipped from this country, and 
that if they wanted to obtain the. 
tools or complete the plants they. 
would have an opportunity of 
paying cash for weet he: ser to 
competing needs. "* 

Mr. Crowley caids the entire 
lend-lease program could be 
closed out 30 days after Japan is 
defeated. A trickle might be con- 
tinued to help American soldiers 
get home, he added. 

His testimony disclosed, too, 
that lend-lease help is finding its 
way into Italy, although that na- 
tion—classed as a co-belligerent) 
rather than a full ally—is not 
eligible to direct lend-lease.. 
Some lend-lease money is going 
to our own military forces to use 


in combating hunger and disease 
into Italy while United : States. 


ated while..our military is- stil! | 
there would be very unwise,” ae 
added. 


Mass Trial of War Criminals Planned 


The United States is planning to prosecute Nazi war criminals 
at one mass trial, Supreme Court Justice Robert- H. Jackson, chief 
American prosecutor, announced, saying that it was hoped the trial 
might begin before the end of the summer, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press from London, June 22. Jackson pointed out that he was 
speaking only for the United States but that no objection to the 





Britain, France or Russia. 

The British Foreign Office has 
announced that discussions are 
soon to open among Allied repre- 
sentatives to draw up a list of the 
major criminals and settle on 
plans for their trial. 

In his references to the proposed 
collective trial, according to the 
Associated Press, Jackson elabor- 
ated upon information obtained 
earlier in the day from a respon- 
sible American informant, who 
said that anywhere from thirty- 
five to 300 defendants might be 
tried at once on a blanket charge 
—unprecedented in history—of 
conspiracy to launch the war. 
The United States, he added, is 
relying heavily to support this 
charge upon the Kellogg-Briand 
pact which outlawed war as an 
instrument of national policy. The 
Associated Press added: 

Jackson declined to estimate 
the number of defendants who 
would be brought to trial together. 


The American plan envisions 
trial by a military tribunal with 
each of the four major Powers 
represented by one or two judges. 
Jackson said. As now drafted it 
carries no provision for represen- 
tation of the smaller Powers. 


At the outset of the press con- 
ference, Jackson emphasized: “No 
man will be given immunity be- 
cause he has held a high military 
position if there is evidence to 
prove that he is a war criminal.” 


It was the first exposition of 
plans for the trial of war criminals 
given to newspaper men here. 
Jackson said that the trials would 
start “at. the earliest.possible mo- 
ment—just as soon as we have a 
reasonably complete case.” 


Jackson said that speed was 
important lest witnesses*disappear 
and important records be lost: Of 
the trial he said: “It is important 
that it be held soon, so that the 
(Nazi) movement can never be 
denied.” The military tribunal 
must decide the punishments, he 
added. 


Asked whether there was any 
danger of delays resulting from 
appeals, Jackson replied: “The 
only appeals they will have will 
be. to history.” 

At another point he said: “We 
hove there will be only one trial.” 

“One trial to clean up the 
whole thing?”’ he was asked. 

‘Jackson agreed. 

Asked whether some of the 
major war criminals might seek 
to call as witnesses the heads of 
other governments with ‘whom 
they have had correspondence or 
dealings, Jackson said: “I wouldn’t 
be surprised at any request thev 
may make. But the purpose of 
this trial is not to bring to justice 
the heads of other governments.” 


Jackson ‘said it was not uncom- 
mon in the United States and 
elsewhere to try a number of de- 
fendants at the same time. He 
compared the projected trial to a 
conspiracy trial in the United 
States, and said of the nrospective 
German defendants: ‘Where they 
are united in a common purpose 
and common plan, each becomes 
bound by the acts of the other.” 

He said that the United States 
was “binding into a general con- 
Spiracy. charge of illegal . war 
(against maior German criminals) 
the whole Nazi system which at- 
tempted to exterminate all oppo- 
sition.” 

Answering specific oauestions, 


-Jackson said that the.military tri- 


bunal would not consider separate 
atrocities committed, for examvle 
by the Twelfth SS Division, but 
would consider the collective evi- 
dence for collective punishment. 

Responding to another question, 
he said. that the same principle 





would avply in the case of un- 
restricted submarine warfare. 








| proposal has so far been made by ®— 


Arnold Stresses Need 
Of Pacific Bases 


General Henry H. Arnold, com- 
manding general of the Army Air 
Forces, on arrival at Honolulu 
from a tour of Pacific bases in- 
cluding Okinawa, Guam, Manila 
and the Marianas, asserted that 
the future peace of the werld de- 
pended upon the United States re- 
taining bases right across the 
Pacific, the Associated Press re- 
ported from Honolulu on June 24, 
General Arnold declared most 
emphatically that this country 
must have “unrestricted” use of 
Pacific Islands “necessary to our 
future defense.” 

“My trip has convinced me,” 
he said, “that key islands in the 
Marshalls, Palaus, Volcanoes, 
Bonins and Ryukyus are vital to 
America’s strategic defense policy. 

“These islands, won at great 
cost of life by our ag men— 
Navy, Marines, Army a Naval 
and Army Air Suleae-ass essen- 
tial for our future security. Their 
use by the United States must be 
unrestricted.” 

The United States also samnt 
have unrestricted use of Wake, 
Marcus, Canton, Palmyra and 
Christmas Islands and American 
Samoa, Arnold said. 

“If- we are to have striking 
power, our air power must be ina 
position to carry our attacks home 
to the heart of any aggressor who 
may threaten us in future years.” 
he asserted. “No longer can;we 
rely on. passive defense and mere 
bases at home. 

“An enemy with a plane similar 
to the Superfortress ‘will be able 
to destroy our cities—that is, Gur 
future enemy, whoever he may be, 
will be able to pulverize us unless 
we have the use of the bages in 
the Pacific. 

“Yes, I have come’ back con- 
vinced that we must have a bridge 
across the Pacific. 


“The. future peace of the world 
depends on our doing. this.. dn- 
deed, the fate of mankind may ¢ 
pend upon it.” 

Reiterating declarations he site 
on Okinawa, Arnold said that that 
island would be one of the mast 
important American bases, with 
Superfortresses operating from £§it, 
and that the aerial offensive 
against Japan would reach its 
peak this fall when~“every plane 
we can get our hands on” will be 
sent out to “eliminate industrial 
Japan once and for all.” 


Correspondents’ Medal 

Overseas correspondents may be 
awarded a “Distinguished Service 
News Medal” for outstanding war- 
time “service to their country,” in 
a bill recently approved by the 
Senate Military Committee. ac- 
cording to the Associated Press 
from Washington on June. 26, 
which said: 

The committee wrote the ill 
to substitute for ore to! give a 
special Medal of Honor éto..the 
late Ernie Pyle, Senator Thames, 
Democrat, of Utah. vy = 
said the committee felt the 
Government should hav x 
cial. medal for award to alibout- 
standing war correspondents, ;< 

“I assume that Ernie Pyle will 
be the first to be singled out;for 
this honor,” Mr. Thomas or ye- 


porters. 

All news and radio men who 
have covered fighting 9yerseas 
would be eligible for copsidgra- 
tion for the new .medal,.,which 
would be awarded. by. ee 
or Navy Departments. 
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4 Czechoslovakia Gedes Ruthenia to Russia 


The signing of a pact between the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia, whereby the latter cedes to Russia the Carpatho-Ukraine 
(Ruthenia) was made known in Associated Press advices from Lon- 
don June 29. The agreement, it is stated, was signed in- Moscow, in 
the presence of Premier Stalin. Moscow Associated Press accounts 


June 30 said: 

Through the 
Czechoslovak treaty, expected to 
be ratified quickly, the Soviet 
Ukraine acquires a eommon fron- 
tier with Hungary. The Carpatho- 
Ukraine, about four times the size 
of Rhode Island, was once part of 
the Austria-Hungarian Empire and 
went to Czechoslovakia after the 
World War. Csap is south of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine and is an im- 
portant Carpathian Mountain 
communication center, with four 
railways and one highway. 

Maps show that the new Soviet 
boundary will swing southeast- 
ward from Csap, passing four 
wniles south of the city of Beregovo 
to a point six miles north of the 
Mungarian city of Satu-Mare, 
then northeastward to a point five 
_ miles south of Huszt, then along 
the outskirts of the town of 
Tachevo. 

Under the cession agreement a 
repatriation plan will be set up 
- jpetween Slovakia and the Soviet 
Union on one hand and the Car- 
on septa and the Soviet 
on the othér. Persons of 


n or Russian blood now 
in Slovakia tes he na be- 
‘ fore Jan. 1, 1946, for Soviet citi- 
zenship and persons of Slovak and 
: €zech blood living in the Car- 
. patho-Ukraine may apply for 
€zechoslovak citizenship. 
: A Seéviet encyclopedia estimated 
that in 1936, persons of .Ukrainian 
- Blood comprised 65% of the pop- 
wiation of the Carpatho-Ukraine. 
ian is the principal lan- 
guage. Another 15% of the pop- 
‘ ulation is Hungarian. 
The text of the pact, as broad- 
east by the Moscow radio, was 
iven in United Press advices 
Moscow, June 29, and was 
published as follows in the New 
York “Times.” 


The praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the US.S.R and the 
President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, filled with the wish 
that the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
_ and of the Czechoslovak Republic 
' ghould live in eternal sincere 
_ friendship, and that they should 
be assured of a happy future in 
their joint collaboration, have de- 
' @ided with this end in view to 
conclude a pact and have ap- 
‘ pointed as their plenipoten- 

tiaries: 


The praesidium of the Supreme 
' Soviet of the U.S.S.R.—Viache- 
- slay Molotov, deputy chairman of 
' the people’s commissars of the 
' UWSSR., and Foreign Affairs 
— aissar df the Soviet Union, 


' President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic — Zdenek Fierlinger, 
President of the Council of Min- 
asters, and Vladimir Clenientis, 
State Secretary of the Foreign 


: Who, having exchanged their 
' plenipotentiary documents, which 
‘ Svere found to be in due form and 
- @rder, have agreed upon the fol- 
' Jowing: net 


The Carpatho-Ukraine, which 


Ne oo pe to the Czechoslovak 
stitution bears the name of 
' Sub-Carpatliian Rus, and which 
‘ @n the basis of a pact of Sept. 10, 
- 4919, concluded at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, entered the Czechoslovak 

: lic with the rank of an 
ous republic, will, accord- 

‘to the wish manifested by the 
lation of the Carpatho- 
' Wkraine and on the basis of the 
friendly agreement of both high 


contracting parties, unite with its | 


long-standing motherland, the 
e, and is included in the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. . 
--The frontier between Slovakia 
and the Carpatho-Ukraine. exist- 
ing since Sept. 29, 1938, will, with 
modifications described, become 
the frontier between the U.S.S.R. 


new Russian-© ‘ebea 
|and the Czechoslovak republic in 








agreement with the map attached. 

This pact is subject to confirma- 
tion by the Praesidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.5S.S.R. 
and the Czechoslovak Nationa! 
Assembly. An exchange of ratified 
documents will be effected in 
Prague. The present pact has 
been drawn up in Moscow in three 
copies, in the Russian, Ukrainian 
and Slovak languages. All three 
copies are equally valid. 


Upon the authority of the Prae- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
tne U.S.S.R., Molotov. 


Upon the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak republic, 
Fierlinger, Clementis. 


The text of a protocol appended 
to the pact on Carpatho-Ukraine: 

The protocol to the pact be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the Czecho- 
slovak Republic concerning the 
Carpatho-Ukraine: 


At the signing of the pact con- 
cerning the Carpatho-Ukraine, 
the two parties agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Tracing of the frontiers in areas 
agreed by Clause I of the pact 
will be done by a demarcation 
commission to be appointed, con- 
sisting of three representatives 
from each high contracting party, 
who will have the right to call a 
necessary number of experts. The 
expenses of the demarcation com- 
mission will be borne in equal 
share by both governments tak- 
ing part. 

ARTICLE II 


Persons of Ukrainian and Rus- 
sian nationality living in Czecho- 
slovak territory have the right to 
opt* for. Soviet citizenship until 
Jan. 1, 1946. Opting proceeds 
according to existing Soviet laws. 
It becomes valid upon having re- 
ceived the agreement of author- 
ities of the U.S.S.R. 


Czech and Slovak nationals re- 
siding or having their permanent 
domicile in the territory of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine have the right 
to opt for Czechoslovak national- 
ity during the time until Jan. 1, 
1946. Opting will take place un- 
der the present laws of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and will become 
valid with the consent of Czecho- 
slovak authorities. 


- Persons who have the right of} 


above-mentioned option during 
the twelve months following the 
obtaining of consent of the rele- 


vant government will move into} 


the state whose nationality they 
intend to acquire, and may take 
with them their mooile goods. 
These goods. will not be subject 
to any customs duties. For im- 
mobile goods, they will be com- 
pénsated. Compensation also will 
be given to persons of Slovak or 
Czech nationality who have been 
forced to leave the territory of 
the Carpatho-Ukraine through en- 
emy occupation. To these per- 
sons also belong juridical persons 
who should be considered Czechs 
or Slovaks from a point of view 
of legal rights existing before the 
occupation. 


ARTICLE III 


In dealing with the points of the 
first clause and the second article 
of this protocol, when questions 
of juridical ownership or finan- 
cial order are involved, a com- 
mission. of liquidation will be -in- 
stituted,. to which each .of the 
high contracting parties. will ap- 
point its representatives who will 
hold the right to enroll - persons 
and- material. indispensable for 
this purpose. 

This commission will be en- 
trusted with the ‘task of transfer- 
ring state property of Carpaitho- 


Ukraine from the Czechoslovak | 
Republic to thé US.S.R. i 

In agreement with Article II, 
sections three and four, of the 
principlés upon which thé liquida- 
tion committee representing. the 
Soviét and Czechoslovak Govern- 
ments, the following procedure 
will be pursued: 

High contracting parties will 
decide on reimbursement, after 
which the payment of such obli- 
gations will be proceeded with. 
The liquidation of all reimburse- 
ments and repayment of diver- 
genciés will be completed within 
a périod of eighteen months after 
the ratification of the treaty. 

This protocol is a component 
part of the treaty and is subject 
to ratification of the main treaty. 

Molotov, for the Soviet Union. 

Clementis, Fierlinger, for the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

We also quote the following 
(United Press) from Prague July 
1: “Czech sources intimated today 
that they were determined to 
maintain their interests in the 
Teschen area, the center of rich 
Silesian coal fields, in the face of 
any pressure from Poland. 

A delegation headed by Premier 
Zdenek Fierlinger returned yes- 
terday from Moscow, where it 
signed Ruthenia over to Russia. 
There were general indications 
that it had reached no agreement 
of ahy sort with the Poles on 
Teschen, and Czechs took the atti- 
tudé that it was a matter for the 
peace table. 

Czechs found the Ruthenian 
territory a heavy financial drain, 
but they have coal and rail inter- 
ests in the Teschen area. Long. 
detailed newspaper and radio ac- 
counts of the treaty ceding Ru- 
thenia to Russia were given today 
and the general reaction was that 
it was the best thing for everyone 
concerned. 


House Group Charges 
Inefficiency to WFA 


A report by a House Appro- 
priation subcommittee charges 
that laxness on the part of the 
War Food Administration has 
probably resulted in loss to the 
Government of millions of dollars, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, June 27. Poor 
records and false information have 
resulted’ in heavy waste of food 
and money, according to the re- 
port, which continued: 

“Inefficiencies in administration 
which have resulted in some cases 
in commodities which are in de- 
mand in the civilian market re- 
maining in storage until they 
reach such a deteriorated condi- 
tion that they are unfit for human 
consumption.” » 

It criticized Col: Ralph W. Olm- 
stead, who served A as Di- 
rector of Food Distribution until 
about two months ago. Col. Olm- 
stead is in the Army. . 

“Obviously Col. Olmstead’s 
position in the broad food hand- 
ling picture is such as to preclude 
the dodging of responsibility. by 
laying the blame ona r offi- 
cial under his jurisdiction, the re- 
“er rt charged specifically: 

e re char specifically: 

1, WFA. has Stored food in 
warehouses that have been de- 
elared unfit. ‘ ! 

2. WFA records are so inade- 
quate investigators could not de- 
termine the extent of losses from 
faulty warehousing. 

3. Conditions within the agency 
make it “possible for unscrupulous 
operators in surplus commodities 
to defraud the Government. 

' 4, Erroneous information was 
supplied 7 gee when it sought 
details of WA operations. 7 

5, Lax personnel policies re- 
sulted in two persons with crim- 
inal records being “placéd in posi- 
tions of responsibility” which they 
later lost. 

The report snoke highly of Mar- 
vin Jones as War Food Adminis- 
trator and pointed out he réquest- 








ed the investigation of employes 





with criminal records. 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
set up and out of this a_ broad, 
general bill was evolved. Overall 
importance then attached to the 
kind of administrators that were 
to be appointed. Roosevelt moved 
quickly to héad off the George 
measure and hold the administra- 
tion in his hands. He directed 
Jimmy Byrnes to set up an agency 
to deal with the problem. Byrnes 
named Barney Baruch to throw 
together a hastily prepared report. 
Roosevelt could subsequently have 
changed the administrators, of 
course. But George and his asso- 
ciates went right ahead. To side- 
step the Leftist pressure, they 
evolved what is a stop-gap, inso- 
far as the controversial plants are 
concerned, The committee report 
said of these items, that they re- 
lated to the country’s future for- 
eign policy, a statement at which 
the radicals, particularly Patton, 
hooted, and therefore, definite 
disposition of them could not be 
arranged at the time. 

The atmosphere in Washington, 
and apparently in the country, 
generally, has changed mightily 
in the meantime. The radicals are 
in a much less advantageous po- 
sition than they were. The com- 
mittee report stressed that the 
whole surplus property disposal 
problem was to be solved with a 
view to preserving and strength- 
ening the free competitive enter- 
prise system. It also said that 
authority should be “expressly 
withheld” for the disposal of any 
plant in such a way as to ad- 
versely affect an industry. There 
is evidence that sOme of the in- 
volved industries, Steel and Oil, 
the latter concerned in the Gov- 
ernment owned pipe lines, are 
getting ready for the fight. 


As the gossip columnists would 
say, eyebrows are being frequently 
lifted at the doings and sayings 
of Fred Vinson’s office these days. 
At a time when Washington has 
ceased to look for “bold strokes,” 
“bold utterances” from some bu- 
reaucracy, ceased to expect them, 
an occasional one nevertheless 
issues from Fred’s office. Speak- 
ing relatively, his agency seems 
to be the most “radical” one left 
around here, radical, that is, com- 
pared with the calm conservative- 
ness that seems. to prevail else- 
where. 

The answer very probably lies 
in the fact that unbeknown to 
most people, the widely advertised 
stupendous’ brain of Robert 
Nathan has crept back into plan- 
ning, as Vinson’s deputy. For a 
long time he was what was known 
as an ace brain truster for the 
War Production Board. When the 
Army got him, the Leftists insis- 
ted that our war effort was at 
an end. As was the case with 
most of the other brilliant young 
men around here whom the army 
finally got, he didn’t last long and 
was given a medical discharge. 
He then wrote a book, after 
spurning, as one was to read in 
the Leftist rress, many $100,000 
a year offers from industry. One 
only has to become conversant 
with this book, to be able to solve 
all of the post-war problems. It 
is amazing that hé was able jo 
hook onto Vinson, who is highly 


‘regarded as a substantial citizen, 


no radical, just a Southern Demo- 


.crat of the Jimmy Byrnes’ school 


who went along with many New 
Deal measures with his finger to 
his nose. With the irrepressible 
Nathan in a position of authority, 
it might be well to keep a close 
eye on Vinson’s agency, the top 
ageney. on domestic problems. 


Ins. Savings Ass’ns Govs. 
The Council of Insured Savings 
Associations of New York State 
announced on June 30 the election 
of the following to serve three- 
year terms on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, beginning July 1, 1945: 
Ernest A. Couvrette, President 





‘of the First Federal Savings and 





Philippine Trade 
To Be Stimulated 


The Foreign. Economic Admin- 
istration has sent a mission to the 
Philippine Islands to assist the 
government there in reestablish- 
ing private trade between the Is- 
lands and the United States. The 
mission is also hegotiating the 
procurement of Philippine stra- 
tegic commodities such as copra, 
fibers and sugar, according to 
“Journal of Commerce” reports 
from Washington, June 20, which 
continued: 

“Before the war, the Islands 
produced most of their food re- 
quirements, imported nearly all 
requirements of manufactured 
goods, and exported, principally 
to the United States, large quan- * 
tities of agricultural, mineral and 
forest products. Reports from the ” 
Philippines indicate that under the 
Japanese occupation little or no 
civilian goods were brought in 
from Japan or elsewhere, and 
that the people are suffering from 
want of food, clothing and all 
kinds of supplies. ; 

“The mission is headed by Van 
Lear Woodward, Vice-President 
of the U. S. Commereial Co., the 
FEA Corporate Agency. The 
other members are James S. 
Baker, Deputy Director of the 
mission and Assistant Chief of the 
General. Commodities Division of 
the FEA; Charles A. Gwin, 
wood specialist; Herbert A. Mag— 
nuson, trade mémber of the mis— 
sion and Vice-Presidént of Con- 
nell Brothers, San Francisco; and 
Col. Joseph W. Keller, Army 
liaison officér with the FEA. 

“Meanwhile, in Washington FEA 
has taken measures which wilf 
make it possible for United States 
exports to help supply Philippine 
civilian needs. On May 28, FEA 
announced the resumption of li- 
censing of commercial exports to 
the Philippine Islands. This ac- 
tion, announced in Current Export 
Bulletin 246, has been made pos- 
sible because of the present avail- 
ability of shipping. owever, if 
war contingencies again cut down 
available shipping for the Philip— 
pines, it may be necessary to mod— 
ify the current action. 

FEA has placed the Philippine 
Islands in the country Group K, 
thereby making possible ship- 
ments under the broadest general 
license provisions. This means in 
effect that any commodity not in 
short supply in the United States 
may be exported to the Philip- 
pines without the necessity of ob- 
fee an individual license from 


For short supply commodities 
that cannot be exported under 
general license, exporters may 
submit to FEA an application for 
an individual license upon receipt 
of a firm order from an importer 
in the Philippine Islands. 





Loan Association of Syracuse: 
Arthur E. Knapp, Vice-President 
of the Nassau Savings and Loam 
Association of Brooklyn; and L. F. 
Jenkins, Secretary of the 
Hastings-on-Hudson Savings and 
Loan Association of New York. 

Resources of the Council’s mem- 
ber insured savings associations 
it is stated recently passed the 
$200,000,000 representing an in- 
crease of 51% since its organiza- 
tioh on July 9, 1943. 


Proposes Putting Peace — 
Draft to National Vote 


Representative Lawrence Smith 
(R.-Wis.) has proposed legislation 
designed to make provision for a 
national vote on the question of 
peace-time military training, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington, June 25, adding that 
Mr. Smith’s bill would authorize 
the President: to certify to the 
states for voting in the next Con- 
gressional election (1946) the fol- 
lowing question: “Do you favor 
the passage of a law by Congress 
to compel one year of military 
training for young men in time 
of peace?” 
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The San Francisco Charter — 


A Peoples Document 
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Three, enlarged to be a Big Five 
by. the addition of China and 
France. 

At San Francisco, when that 
plan was debated by 50 nations, 
none of us found it good enough. 
It was a plan for a machine which 
looked all right on paper. But 
it was a machine which might not 
run when it.was needed, for to 
make it run required that each 
of, the five Great Powers push on 
the starter at the same moment. 
If.any one of the five held back, 
the machine could not move. That 
resulted from the so-called “veto” 
given to each of the Big Five. 
Unanimity was indispensable. 


Attained Unanimity 


The first days of the Conference 
showed how difficult it would be 
for the Five to provide that unan- 
imity. We met under the shadow 
of Big Three disagreement about 
Peland. Then difficulties .arose 
with France about Syria. Often, 
as, we sat in “Big Five” meetings, 
stubborn difficulties unexpectedly 
developed about even minor mat- 
ters. It took understanding and 
patience on all sides to reach 
agreement. 

‘Thus the Big Five themselves 
demonstrated to the Conference 
that the future peace of the world 
ought not to be rested wholly 
upon their ability quickly to agree 
on future measures to repress 
aggressien. All hoped that the 
Security Council would turn out 
to be an effective body. But no 
cne could be sure. So we all 
agreed to do what some of us had 
long wanted—we agreed to de- 
velop the possibility of the Or- 
ganization’s taking remedial .ac- 
tion to diminish the causes of war. 
We wrote a preamble affirming 
our faith in fundamental human 
rights—in the dignity and worth 
of the human person—in the 
egual rights of men and women, 
and of nations large and small. 
We went on to dedicate the Or- 
ganization to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life 
in large freedoms; to practice tol- 
€rance; to heal economic and so- 
cial sores, which so often breed 


war. We bound the Organization. 


and all of its branches to seek 
justice, to develop international 
law, and to promote respect. for 


human rights and for funda- | 


mental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex lan- 
guage. or religion. 

.We made clear that the Organ- 
ization was not dedicated to per- 
petuate the status quo or a post 
war status not yet fully known 
and which might contain much 
injustice. The Assembly was em- 
powered to recommend measures 
for the peaceful change of any 
situation, regardless of origin; 
which might be unjust ar impair 
the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations. 


-An Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is made the agency of the As- 
sembly to work with the members 
to promote higher standards of 
living, full employment and con- 
ditions of economic and social 
progress. Provision is made for 
a,.Commission on Human Rights 
from which we can expect a Bill 
of Rights. 

‘The whole problem of colonies 
and dependent peoples is dealt 


with. There is ferment among’ 


hundreds of millions of non-white 
peoples in Asia and Africa who 
do not want to be condemned to 
indefinite subjection to the alien 
rule of western whites. By the 
present Charter, the nations ac- 
cept as a sacred trust the obliga- 
tion to promote the well-being 
of dependent peoples, to give 
them just treatment, to protect 
them against exploitation and to 
develop self-government and their 
free political institutions. 
._Through such rewritine of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Plan the entire 


| ‘Little 45.” 
‘sentially capitalistic in outlook, 


to express our social 





Organization was transformed. 


Provision for the use of force by | 


the Security Council remains, to 
work if it can and if it must. A 
few nations still rely primarily 
on that. But for most of us, our 
hope for the future is rested pri- 
marily upon engaging the nations 
in great tasks of human welfare. 


Nations Must Remain United 


You may be thinking that all of 
this is very fine, but what has it 
to do with peace? There is a clear 
connection. There will be peace if 
the nations united in this war re- 
main united. After the last war 
they did not remain united. 


With the defeat of Germany, 
the purpose of unity seemed ful- 
filled. Quickly the Big Five of 
that war went their separate 
ways. The United States retired 
into isolation. Great Britain and 
France competed for power on the 
continent of Europe. Italy adopted 
in the Mediterranean an imperial- 
istic program which the British 
considered a threat to their right 
of passage to India. Japan sought 
expansion in the Far East at the 
expense of China and of Great 
Britain. That disunity gave Ger- 
many the opportunity: to avoid 


the consequences of her defeat.. 


The Treaty of Versailles itself 
was hard enough so that, if en- 
forced, it would have kept Ger- 
many impotent for a thousand 
years. But it was not. enforced, 
because the victors did not remain 
united to enforce it. 


This time, I trust, justly severe 
treaties. will again be imposed 
upon our defeated enemies. 
that will do no good unless this 
time the United Nations. remain 
united. That is essential for last- 
ing peace. 


How can continuing unity be 


assured? Our past unity has been 
due to acommon effort to remove 
a common peril. With that peril 
removed, will we not again fall 
apart as after 


wartime goal of victory. . It. 


Francisco Charter proposes to the 


-United Nations. We propose that 
intolerance, repression, 
and want be deemed common 


injustice 


perils of the future just as Nazi 
Germany and Imperialist Japan 
were common perils of the past 
and present. We propose that to 
overcome these perils be the com- 
mon goals of peace. If those goals 
can catch the imagination and 
evoke the united efforts of the 
United Nations, then we shall con- 
tinue to be united. Fellowship 
will replace conflict and that will 
assure that, this time, victory will 
bring peace. 


A Common Goal Means Success 


The San Francisco Conference 
itself illustrates how fellowship 
and unity derive from common 


effort to achieve common peace- 


time goals. At the beginning, the 


‘Conference was marked by con- 
flicts and antagonisms. The “Big 


Five” often lined up against the 
Those Who were es- 


and those who were essentially 
communisti¢ or socialistic in out- 
look, differed sharply as to how 
goals. Those 
who embraced different political 
philosophies, for example those 
of the Soviet Union and those of 
the United States and of Great 


‘Britain, found it difficult to reach 


agreement about such matters as 
the right of free discussion: It was 
very difficult to find a wise for- 
mula to reconcile regional claims, 
such as those of Pan-America, 
with the universal claims of world 
organization. Indeed, there were 
times when these problems 


‘seemed insolvable and when the 


But | 


the First World 
War? Yes, we shall fall apart,.un- : 
less we can be kept. united, 
through substituting common) 
peacetime goals for the coreg lad 
s| . Supporters of the Office of. War 
such goals of peace that the. ant 





-had to take over” 


| Conference seemed on the verge| 


af collapse. That did not happen. 
It did not happen because, over- 
riding all of our differences there 
was a resolve to reach a common 
goal. Each delegation was de- 
termined to play a part in bring- 
ing World Organization into be- 
ing. Of course, each delegation 
wanted that Organization to con- 
form, if possible, to their partic- 
ujar. ideals and we each worked 
hard for that. But the dominant 
spirit was one of working to- 
gether, not working against. Grad- 
ually, the differences came _ to 
seem less and less important. In 
the end, there came a .profound 
sense of unity and of fellowship. 
I saw men who had engaged in 
tough debate embrace, while tears 
of joy dimmed their vision. 

That shows how unity resuits 
when men work together com- 
petently and earnestly to achieve 
common goals. 


The spirit which marked the 
clese of San Francisco we must 
preserve. We can preserve it if 
we continue to work together 
toward new peacetime goals. That 
is the program of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. Membership in the 
New Organization will engage us 
to work with others to promote 
human rights and liberties; to 
eradicate intolerance; to clear 
away the obstacles to healthy 
trade; to insure social conditions 
which will breed sane and healthy 
men and women; to seek for the 
dependent peoples, self-govern- 
ment and meanwhile to avoid ex- 
ploitation. Such are the goals set 
before the members of the New 
Organization. 


It lies in American tradition to 
give world leadership in building 
a society which will uplift the 
spiritual, the educational, the ma- 
terial lot of men. To that. our 
founders -dedicated this nation. 
Now we.have the opportunity to 
embark, in company with others, 
on the next great adventure, that 
of building a fellowship that is 
world-wide in scope. Out of the 
common difficulties, the common 
strivings, the common, triumphs 
of. that task can come the unity 
that can give us peace. 

That opportunity I- know we 
shail ‘embrace. 


Information’s . continuance were 


rewarded for their efforts to 
secure new funds for the agency 


| when the Senate voted OWI a 


budget of $39,670,215 to cover the 
next fiscal year, according to As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington, June 26. This was not 
the $42,000,000 which OWI had 
requested in its original budget, 
but it was a reproof to the House 
which had reduced the figure to 


$18,000,000. 


Senator Gurney (R. S. D.); on 
the floor sought to slash the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee’s 
figure of $39,670.210 to $20,000,- 
000, but was defeated 46 to 29. 
Then Senator Bridges (R. N. H.), 
tried to have the figure fixed at 
$35,000,000. By defeating that 
amendment, the vote was auto- 
matically in favor of the commit- 
tee’s total, according to the Asso- 
ciated’ Press. 

Senator Ball (R. Minn.), de- 
fending the agency, declared that 
the ‘accelerated surrender of the 
Japanese on Okinawa was helped 
considerably by the activities of 
Owl.” 

‘This is as much a war for 
men’s minds as it is a war of 
weapons,” Mr. Ball declared. 

Senator Chandler (D. Ky.), con- 
tended, however, that the name 
of the OWI should be changed to 
the Office of ‘“Peace”’ Information, 
and he said that $20,000,000 would 
be “adequate” for the task. 

Mr. McKellar (D. Tenn.), Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, 
informed Mr. Chandler that Gen- 
eral Marshall told him it would 
rost “infinitely more if the Army 





es of the 
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The State of Trade 
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2, compared with 91.5% one week 
ago. This week's operating . rate 
represents a decrease of 3.4 points 
from: last week’s rate and is 
equivalent to 1,613,700 net tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,675,900 net tons last 
week and 1,689,200 tons one year 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
leadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended June 23, 1945, 
totaléd 876,442 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
3,768 cars, or 0.4% above the pre- 
ceding week ‘this year and 3,869 
cars, or 0:4% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. Compared 
with a similar period of 1943, an 
increase of 115,512 cars, or 15.2%, 
is shown. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,358,277,000 
kwh; in the week ended June 23, 
1945; from 4,348,413,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 


the week ended June 23, 1945, was| 


0.8% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
171,500,000 kwh. in the week 
ended June 24, 1945, comparing 
with 164 400,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or an 
increase of 4.3%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 169,800,000 kwh., 
compared with 162,800,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, an increase of 4.3%. 

Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended June 
23, was 90.4% of capacity, as 
against 91142% of capacity for the 
preceding week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 


‘dex of mill activity disclosed. ‘As: 


for paperboard, production for 
the same period was reported at 
96% of capacity, unchanged from 
the previous week. 


Business Failures Continue Low 
— Commercial and _ industrial 
failures showed a slight decline 
in the week ending June 28, Dun 
&-.- Bradstreet, Inc., reveals. 
week’s failures numbered 14 
against 17 in the previous week 
and 36a year ago. Only two con- 
cerns failed this year for every 
1944, in the comparable week of 


Failures involving liabilities of 
$5,006 or more outnumbered those 
last week, 9 as compared with 8, 
but were only half the 19 in the 
corresponding week of 1944. Fail- 
ures with liabilities under $5,000 
declined to approximately half 
their number in the preceding 
week and were less than a third 
those in the comparable week of 
last year. Manufacturing’ was the 
only industry or trade group in 
which failures were as numerous 
as a year ago. 


No Canadian failures were re- 
ported this week as compared 
with one in the previous week 
and one in the corresponding week 
of Jast year. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Un- 
changed—The Dun & Bradstreet 
wholesale food price index for 
June 26 remained unchanged at 
the 1945 peak of $4.11. This 
marked a rise of 2.8% over the 
1944 figure of $4.00, and of 1.5% 
above the $4.05 recorded two 
years ago. Advances this week oc- 
curred in steers and lambs, while 
declines were shown for rye, oats 
and potatoes. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
With the eontinuance of warm 
weather throughout the country,: 
retail sales volume held at a high 
level for the country as a whole 
the past week. Vacation apparel 
such as swim suits and play clothes 


moved in seasonal peak quanti- 


The | 


ties, cutting into inventories and. 
causing much difficulty in the se- 
curing of replacements, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The de- 
mand for summer house furnish- 
ings and other houseware goods 
was reportedly high; supplies con- 
tinued insufficient to meet the 
demand. Retail volume remained 
moderately above the level of a 
year ago. 


In women’s apparel special in- 
terest for the week was noted in 
white short-sleeved crepe blouses 
to wear with slacks or skirts, 
taille dresses, black rayon sheers, 
sharkskin sportswear, and 2-piece 
bathing suits. In the junior and | 
misses’ departments, cotton dresses 
and playsuits were in demand. 
Black playshoes were the favor- 


| ite, while in the regular rationed 


shoe departments white was most 
in demand. Large brimmed, high 
crowned hats sold well as did 
white plastic and colored straw — 
handbags and cosmetics. Men's 
lightweight suits and other fur- 
a continued to:sell at a fast 
rate 


In household goods the supply 
of all types of curtains is ex-— 
tremely limited with seasonal de— . 
mand continuing heavy. When-— 
ever possible, stores are promot— | 
ing yard goods for drapery and 
upholstering needs. Cooking uten— - 
sils, pressure canners and any- — 
thing relating to the preservation | 
of food and canning moved off 
store shelves readily. 


In retail food markets, the situ-- 


| ation was little changed from last . 


week; volume was higher than a , 
year ago. The butter and egg . 
shortage is easing somewhat. De-- 
mand has expanded for all canned 
food lines, 


Retail volume for the country - 
was estimated at 13 to 17% above — 
that of last year. Regional 
centage increases were: New ; 
land 8 to 12, East 16 to 20, Middle’ 
West 15 to 19, Northwest 7 to 10,) 
South. 9 to 14, Southwest 6 to 10 , 
and Pacific Coast 12.to 16. 


Activity in the wholesale field 
was comparatively quiet this week ° 
with the volume at about the . 
same level as in recent weeks 
The textile market continued 
routine, while activity in the ap— 
parel markets was somewhat sub— — 
dued with most buying completed 
for the present. Buyers report— 
edly have 50 to 90% of their falk — 
apparel needs—percentage vary— 
ing according to item. Despite — 
this fact second trips to the mar— ~ 
ket are planned for later in the 
season. 


Department stores sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from | 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in— 
dex for the week ended June 23, — 
1945, increased by 21% and com— 
pared with a gain of 19% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 23, 1945, sales: 
increased by 15%, and for the 
year to date by 12%. 


Retail trade here in New York 
the past week maintained an ac— 
tive pace with high summer tem-— 
peratures creating a strong de- 
mand for summer merchandise of 
all descriptions. Wholesale mar— . 
kets were heartened by the action 
of the WPB presaging more tex- — 
tiles, particularly woolens ;and@ 
worsteds for civilian use. |The 
production picture for the 
and fourth quarter in wo en’s 
and men’s apparel is brighter at 
present than for “months 
Wholesele food volume show 
little change from "caus, and 
weeks with supplies of eggs 
oranges more acute. ne 

According to the Federal: Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
stores sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to June 23, 
1945, increased by 26% above the 
same period of last year. is 
compared with a gain of 22% in 





the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 23, 1945, sales’ 
rose by 17%, and for the year to 
date by 13%. 
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Vandenberg Calls World Charter 
Step to International Amity 
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have had the generous confidence 
and helpful cooperation of the 
President of the United States. We 
have had the advice of former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
to whose vision and wisdom this 
institution will stand as an eternal 
monument. 


Commends Fellow Delegates 


Particularly I wish to commend 
the Secretary of State, Edward 8. 
Stettinius, Jr. He has been an 
able and inspiring leader. He has 
been equal to every emergency 
we faced. Not only as Chairman 
ef our delegation, but also as 
Chairman of the Conference and 
its key committees, he has been 
as tireless as he has been efficient 
in driving to our goal. I am par- 
ticularly happy to testify that he 
constantly sustained the best 
American tradition. He has richly 
earned the grateful good opinion 
ef his country. 

I want also to pay my particu- 
lar tribute of affectionate appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas, the Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr. Connally. With- 
out the faintest hint of partisan- 
ship at any time, he made it con- 
stantly” possible for each one of 
us, representing the minority, to 
play our full role in these de- 
liberations. He carried some of 
the heaviest burdens of the Con- 
ference with patience, fidelity and 
eminent success. He was a tower 
ef strength to this great under- 
taking in every aspect of its: la- 
-bors. He, too, has put the nation 
greatly in his debt. 

Mr. President, I have signed 
the San Francisco Charter. I be- 
lieve it represents a great forward 
step toward the international un- 
derstanding and cooperation and 
fellowship which ‘are indispen- 
sable to peace, progress and se- 
curity. If the spirit of its authors 
can become the spirit of its evolu- 
tien, I .believe it- will bless the 
earth. -1 believe it serves the in- 
telligent self-interest of our own 

States- which knows, by 
bitter experience in the valley of 
the shadow of two wars in a quar- 
ter century, that we cannot live 
entirely unto ourselves alone. 

I,believe it is our only chance 
to keep faith with those who have 
borne the heat of battle. I have 
signed the Charter with no illu- 
sions regarding its imperfections 
and with no pretensions that it 
guarantees its own benign aims; 
but with no doubts that it pro- 
poses an experiment which must 
be bravely undertaken in behalf 
of peace with justice in a better, 
happier and safer world. 


Urges Ratification 


I shall support the ratification 
of this Charter with all the re- 
sources at my command. I shail 
do this in the deep conviction that 
the alternative is physical and 
moral chaos in many weary places 
of the earth. I shall do it because 
there must be no default in our 
oft-pledged purpose to outlaw ag- 


_» Session so far as lies within our 


power. I shall do it be- 
eause this plan, regardless of in- 


firmities, holds great promise that. 


the United Nations may collab- 
orate for peace as effectively as 
they have made common cause 
for war. I shall do it because 
peace must not be cheated out of 
its enly collective chance. 

I think, Mr. President, that I 
rew know rather intimately what 
was in Benjamin Franklin’s soul 
when. at the end of the American 
‘Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
he pvt his signature to that im- 
mortal document and said: 

“TI consent, sir, to this Consti- 
tution because I expect no better 
amd because I am not sure it is 


net the best. The opinions I have. 


had of its errors i sucwisme w uc 








public good. On the whole, sir, 
I cannot help expressing a wish 
that every member of the Con- 
vention who may still have ob- 
jections to it would, with me, on 
this occasion doubt a little of his 
own infallibility and, to make 
manifest our unity, put his name 
to this instrument * * * and turn 
our future thoughts and en- 
deavors to the means of having 
it well administered.” 

Franklin never had cause to 
regret his act of faith. I pretend 
no authentic parallel in the pres- 
ent instance. But in kindred 
faith I am prepared to proceed 
with this great adventure. I see 
no other way. In the event of 
its unexpected failure, I should 
prefer to have been associated 
with its hopeful trial than with 
a refusal to permit it to prove its 
expected success. 

I revert briefly to Franklin. He 
also said: 

“I doubt whether any other 
convention we can obtain may be 
able to make a better Constitu- 
tion: for, when you assemble a 
number of men, to have the ad- 
vantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with 
those men all their prejudices, 
their passions, their erros of opin- 
ion, their local interests and their 
selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production 
be expected? It. therefore as- 
tonishes me, sir, to find this sys- 
tem approaching so near to per- 
fection as it does.” 

fr. President, if that was true 
in.a limited area among our rela- 
tively close-knit colonial States, 
how much. more true is it when 
we contemplate the San Fran- 
cisco Conference where 50 na- 
tions, gathered from the opposite 
poles and from the seven seas, 
separated trom each other by 
race, language and tradition, rep- 
resenting 85% of the world’s pop- 
ulation, and dealing with a prob- 
lem which spans the globe, sought 
a meeting of minds and found a 
common denominator to express 
their common purpose. 


“Complications and Difficulties” 


Only those who have engaged in 
such a universal congress—ver- 
itably the parliament of man—can 
wholly understand the complica- 
tions and the difficulties. But 
they must be obvious to any 
thinking mind. It is no wonder 
we had many a troublesome day 
and many a critical night. It is 
no wonder that none of us can 
say that he wholly approves the 
net result. The wonder is that 
we can all approve so much. 

Within the framework of the 
Charter, through its refinement 
in the light of experience, the fu- 
ure can overtake our errors. But 
there will be no future for it 
unless we make this start. I doubt 
if there could ever be another or 
1 better start. I commend this 
over-all consideration to all of my 
colleagues who have any interest 
‘n collective security as an instru- 
nent of collective peace. I com- 
nend it to all who are listening 
to the prayers for peace which 
“ise from the hearthstones of our 
lard. 

You cannot plant an acorn, Mr. 
President, and expect an oak from 
it the morning following, but you 
will never have an oak unless 
vou plant the acorn. In the San 
Francisco Charter we undertake 
to plant the roots of peace. No one 
can say with finality how they 
will flower, but this I know: With- 
9ut roots there will be no flowers. 
I prefer the chance rather than 
no chance at all. 


My own view regarding collec- 
tive security is well known. I 
have repeatedly stated it upon 
this floor. While I want a power- 
ful Army and an invincible Navy 


impregnable as possible, pending 
the time when mutual arms limi- 
tations can be made dependably 
effective, I believe that no nation 
can hereafter immunize itself by 
its own exclusive action. 

I say again, as I said on 
January 10, that since Pearl 
Harbor World War II has put the 
cruel science of mass murder in- 
to new and sinister perspective. 
I say again that the oceans have 
ceased to be moats which auto- 
matically protect our ramparts. 
I say again that flesh and blood 
now compete unequally with 
winged steel. War has become an 
all-consuming juggernaut. I say 
again that if World War III ever 
unhappily arrives, it will open new 
laboratories of death too horrible 
to contemplate. I say again that 
I propose to do everything within 
my power to keep those labora- 
tories closed for keeps; and, Mr. 
President, they must be kept 
closed all round the earth be- 
cause neither time nor space any 
longer promises to shield the vic- 
tims of treacherous attack. We 
must have collective security to 
stop the next war, if possible, be- 
fore it starts; and we must have 
collective action to crush it swift- 
ly if it starts in spite of our or- 
ganized precautions. 


That vital aspiration, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the object of the San 
Francisco Charter. The Charter 
is not content merely with this 
latter sanguinary assignment to 
meet force with force when there 
is nothing left to do but fight. It 
seeks, above all else, to cure the 
underlying causes of wars; to cor- 
rect the frictions which lead to 
wars; to resolve disputes bv 
peaceful means’ before. they take 
on the suicidal magnitudes of war; 
in a familiar. metaphor, to “lock 
the barn before the horse is 
stolen.” 


Must Have Vision 


You may tell me that I speak 
of the millennium. I reply, in the 
words of Holy Writ: “Where there 
is no vision the. people - perish.’ 
We dare not -fail to try: We dare 
not fail to,strive in this. direction 
no matter how far we fall short of 
the goal. 

Here, Mr. President, are 50 
sovereign nations, each one of 
which is under the. most solemn 
pledge that can be made under 
God among the peoples of the 
earth — under pledge to do what? 
Listen: 

“To maintain international 
peace and security; and to that 
end to take collective measures 
for the prevention and removai 
of threats to the peace and the 
suppression of acts of aggression 
or other breaches of the peace, 
and to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and in- 
ternational law, adjustment or 
settlement of international dis- 
putes or situations which may 
lead to a breach of the peace.” 

Under pledge to do what else? 

“To develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on re- 
spect for the principles of equal 
rights and self-determination of 
peoples and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen uni- 
versal peace.” 

Under pledge to do what else? 

“To achieve _ international 
cooperation in the solution of in- 
ternational problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humani- 
tarian character and promotion 
and encouragement of respect for 
human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, language, religion 
or sex.” 

You may tell me that I have 
but to scan the present world with 
realistic eyes in order to see these 





of these ideals at the very moment 
they are born. 

I reply that the nearer right 
you may be in any such gloomy 
indictment, the greater is the 
need for the new pattern which 
promises at least to try to stem 
these evil tides. The nearer right 
you are, the greater becomes the 
importance of this new self-deny- 
ing ordinance which promises a 
chastened view in 50 capitals 
of this earth. The nearer right 
you are, the greater is the urgency 
for invoking the emancipations 
which the San Francisco Charter 
contemplates. If the effort fails, 
we can at least face the.conse- 
quence with clean hands. 


Sketch of the Charter 


Now, Mr. President, I briefly 
sketch the Charter’s working 
structure. It will function through 
four major instruments: 


(1) A General Assembly in 
which each signatory nation has 
one vote—tomorrow’s “town meei- 
ing of the world”; (2) a Security 
Council—the executive agency for 
action—in which Britain, Russia, 
America, France and China have 
permanent seats together with six 
other nations chosen periodically 
by the Assembly; (3) an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice where all 
nations will have the option of 
seeking juridical decisions; (4) a 
Social and Economic Council, con- 
sisting of 18 nations chosen peri- 
odically by the Assembly, which 
will explore those social and eco- 
nomic dislocations, in the family 
of nations, that too often breed 
the wars which might otherwise 
be avoided through voluntary re- 
adjustments. 


The Security Council will have 
at its ultimate potential dis 1 
—when all other recourses have 
failed to maintain peace and se- 
curity—an armed force to which 
the ‘signatory States will be pre- 
pared to contribute upon call and 
in such proportions’ as: shall be 
determined by- collateral. agree- 
ments made between the Security 
Council and these States. \ These 
agreements will not be negotiated 
until the new organization is in 
being. 

Their detail is not involved in 
discussion of this primary treaty. 
But this treaty guarantees that 
these agreements shall be “sub- 
ject to ratification by the signa- 
tory States in accordance with 
their constitutional processes.” 
Hence the Senate need have no 
fear that this separate obligation 
will not subsequently be available 
to its full scrutiny and consent. 


Force Not the Basis 


There are those, Mr. President, 
who look upon this final avail- 
ability of force, to keep the peace, 
as the real value of this enter- 
prise. They argue that the ag- 
gressor of tomorrow, like the 
brutal aggressors of yesterday 
and today, will understand no 
language except guns and ships 
and planes. 


They may be right. Certainly I 
do not disagree that the United 
Nations must posses the poten- 
tial power to fight to keep the 
peace which they have won by 
kindred means, I agree that we 
must “keep cur powder dry” and 
be prepared to “pass the ammu- 
nition.” But I would not agree 
that force is the real genius of 


‘this new institution. On the con- 


trary, it is my conviction that the 
great hope which is here held out 
to humankind stems largely from 
the solemn formula which the 
San Francisco Charter creates for 
the pacific settlement of disputes 


before they ever reach a fighting | 


stage. It is my profound belief 
that the pacific contacts and con- 
sultations which will constantly 


fine phrases often contemptuously | be maintained by the Powers— 
reduced to a contemporary sham-,and particularly by the Great 


bles. 


You may tell me that some | Powers—plus the pacific routines 


of the signatories to this Charter | which every dispute must here- 


practice the precise opposite of 
what they preach even as they 
sign. 





after exhaust before it is subject to! 


any sort of sanctions, can and will 


You mav tell me that the|}resolve most, if not all, of the 


aftermath of this war seems to' controversies which otherwise 
to make our national defense as threaten the utter disintegration might lead once more to war, 


cisco Charter. 








Mind you, Mr. President, these 
routines must be consulted, under 
the solemn pledge of these na- 
tions; and I venture the assertion 
and the hope and the prophecy 
that they, will be consulted, in 
view of the nature, character, and 
extent. of this ‘new obilgation, 
which stands in a degree of sacred 
trust which has never heretofore 
been approached by an interna- 
tional obligation in the history of 
humankind. What are these -pa- 
cific routines to which resort must 
be made by the large as well as 
by the small Powers before there 
can be any consideration, thought, 
or suggestion of resort to force? 
First, solution by negotiation; 
second, solution by inquiry; third, 
solution by mediation; fourth, 
solution by conciliation; fifth, 
solution by arbitration; sixth, so- 
lution by judicial settlement; 
seventh, solution by resort to re- 
gional arrangements; eighth, other 
peaceful means chosen by the dis- 
putants themselves; ninth, appro- 
priate procedures or methods of 
adjustment recommended by the 
Security Council. 

This procedure, among other 
things, will be a “cooling off” 
process. It will temper and dis- 
courage impetuous wrath which 
too often flames out of sudden, 
national hysteria. It allows time 
for rules of reason to re-endow 
our sanities. It promises justice 
as a substitute for force. And all 
the time it invokes the moral 
pressures of the organized con- 
science of the world, functioning 
through this. organization, upon 
any nation, big or little, which 
ignores this pacific routine and 
draws its ruthless sword. 


No Escape for Powers 


You have heard much about.a 
big power veto, to which I shall 
presently refer. There is no veto 
—no self-administered. immunity . 
bath — which can void this pri- 
mary obligation which | every . 
member of the United Nations 
takes when it signs the San Fran- 
There will be no ' 
doubt about the record, The self- 
confessed criminal of tomorrow ' 
will stand condemned. I admit - 
that the Security Council itself 
cannot go as far against one of the 
five Big Powers as it can against 
the middle and lesser Powers. 

I shall discuss that in a mo- 
ment. But I assert that there is 
no escape for any Power, how- 
ever great, from the clear respon- 
sibility which it will unavoidabl 
assume before an outraged worlk 
if it takes to the warpath before 
it has exhausted these paths of 
peace. In my view, the spiritual 
forces of this earth—when once 
thus universally aroused and or- 
ganized and given a mighty ora- 
cle for militant expression—will 
prevail against all enemies. In 
my view, this is the San Fran- 
cisco Charter’s rendezvous With 
destiny. 

I should like further to illu- 
minate this point, Mr. President. 
The other day, in a radio quiz, I 
was asked the following question: 

“Will you trace the steps of pro- 
cedure in the event of a problem? 
Taking the most unlikely case I 
can think of, supposing we and 
Canada were to become involved 
in a boundary dispute?” 


This certainly would be “the 
most unlikely case,” because the 
unfortified 3,000 miles of Cana- 
dian-Americafi boundary has been 
an area of total peace for more > 
than a century. I wish that were 
all we and the world have to 
worry about. Nevertheless, let me 
answer the question. Canada and 
America have their own treaties, 
plus a permanent Boundary Com- 
mission, to settle such disputes. 
This would continue to be the 
first recourse. If it failed, Canada 
and America would be further ob- 
ligated under the United Nations 

r to seek a settlement bv 
(1) negotiation, (2) inquiry, (3) 
mediation, (4) conciliation, (5) 
judicial settlement, (6) other © 
means either on their own initia- ° 
tive or on the suvgestion of the - 
Security Council. It is inconceiv- | 
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able that this routine would not 
succeed. But if it failed, the Se- 
curity Council would call.on the 
other United Nations to use sanc- 
tions against the designated of- 
fender—such sanctions as com- 
plete or partial interruption of 
economic relations. and of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telegraph, radio, 
and other means of communica- 
tion, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. If, finally, even 
this procedure should fail, ihe 
Security Council could call upon 
the United Nations for armed 
force against the aggressor. It is, 
of. course, unthinkable that any 
possible dispute between Canada 
and the United States could reach 
such an extreme. Further, consid- 
erations of the famous “veto” aiso 
enter this particular equation. But 
it nonetheless illustrates the gen- 
eral routine. You can apply the 
same routine to any other dispute. 
In my opinion, it is a routine 
which will stop almost every dis- 
pute short of the necessity for the 
consideration either of sanctions 
or of force. Here, I repeat, in my 
opinion, is the great practical 
value of the formula which we 
propose. 

As a result of the San 
Francisco Conference, Dum- 
barton Oaks has been given 
a new soul. As originally drawn, 
it avoided any reference to justice 
—without which there can be no 
stable peace. San Francisco’s 
Charter fills that void. The Char- 
ter names justice as the prime 
criterion of peace. It repeatedly 
dedicates itself to human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. It de- 
clines to accept.a static werld in 
which yesterday’s. inequities. are 
frozen ina strait-jacket. It tells 
the -General Assembly that it is 
empowered—and I beg of you, 
Senators, to listen.to these words. 
Here is the heart and core of hu- 
manity’s hope: for tomorrow. The: 
general. assembly. is empo 
to. recommend..measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situa-, 
‘tions, regardless. of. origin, which 
‘it.deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations 
among: nations, and of situations 
resulting from_a violation of the 
purposes and principles set forth 
in this charter. 


A World Emancipation 
Preclamation 


Mr. President, this can be a new 
emancipation proclamation for the 
world. You tell me that it is 
calculated to “keep the word of 
promise to the ear and break it 
to the hope.” I reply that I know 
no better hope. I reply that it 
certainly will be broken if you 
insist upon denying it a chance, 
or if you cripple it at birth. 

I have had great sympathy, Mr. 
President, with those among my 
colleagues who have earnestly ar- 
gued that we should know the 
pattern of the final peace before 
we undertake to create the mech- 
anism that shall _ sustain it. 
As the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal was originally drawn. 
this viewpoint was particularly 
persuasive because the proposal 
failed to envision any subsequent 
possibility of peaceful change to 
overtake error or injustice, in the 
vast and ramifying decisions and 
settlements affecting our Allies 
and our friends, which may creep 
into the liquidation of this war. 

But I submit that the Sen Fran- 
cisco Charter completely alters this 
conception. I speak with great 
feeling on this phase of the sub- 
ject because it is one to which, if 
I may be allowed to say so, I de- 
voted mv persistent efforts. 
Frankly. I am one of those who 
look wtih anxiety upon many of 
these settlements and decisions, 
past, present and prospective. But 
my anxiety, Mr. President, will 
be less acute if I know that the 


United Nations, meeting periodic- 
ally in a free and untrammeled 
general assembly, can “recom- 
mend measures for the peaceful 
adivstment. of. any. situations, re- 
gardless of origin, which it deems 





likely to impair the general wel- 
fare.” 

That is indeed a glorious assign- 
ment for tomorrow’s “town meet- 
ing of the world.” 


Dumbarton Oaks Liberalized 


In this and other aspects, I re- 
peat, the San Francisco Charter 
proposes to avoid a static world. 
In this and other aspects, the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan has been 
greatly liberalized by the progres- 
sive labors of this Conference. I 
submit that justice is thus guar- 
anteed its hearing under the 
healthiest possible auspices avail- 
able to this distraught and tangled 
world. I submit that justice is 
infinitely better off with such a 
forum than it would be if such a 
forum were refused. I suggest 
that the more one fears the nature 
of the final peace, speaking not of 
our enemies but of our friends, 
the warmer should be one’s wel- 
come to an institution which can 
promise some element of orderly 
correction. Under such circum- 
stances, the quicker this institu- 
tion begins to function the quicker 
justice may hope to find its voice 
and mobilize its friends. 


I am definitely not saying, Mr. 
President, that a good league can 
compensate for a bad peace. I am 
not diluting for a single instant 
the dreadful responsibility which 
will rest upon those who chart the 
final peace. But I am saying that, 
whatever the final peace may be, 
the protections for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms inher- 
ent in the San Francisco Charter 
will inevitably make a better, a 
wiser, and a safer job of it in its 
ultimate impacts upon humankind. 
We could wish for more assurance 
than this Charter gives, but we 
would desert our..own ideals. if 
we should permit our desire for 
the unattainable to blind us to the 
wisdom of embracing the boon 
which is at hand. 


It is said, by way of assault upon 
this scheme of things, that the San 
Francisco Charter virtually de- 
livers the world to the domination 
of a five-power alliance—Amer- 
ica, Russia, Britain, France and 
China—since these nations. per- 
manently exercise major authority 
in the Security Council which we 
here create. It is said that this 
arrangement, in stark reality, be- 
comes a three-power military al- 
liance between Russia, Britain, 
and the United States, since they 
will become its chief instruments 
of peace enforcement when the 
need for force arises. So far as 
peace enforcement is concerned, I 
agree that there is substance to 
this contention. But I hasten to 
assert that so far as force is con- 
cerned, the world is at the merey 
of Russia, Britain, and the United 
States, regardless of whether we 
form this league or not. Those 
happen to be the facts of life. But 
I submit that the world is even 
more at their mercy without the 
San Francisco Charter than with 
it. Without the Charter there is 
no curb upon these great military 
powers except the rivalry between 
them—and military rivalry has 
never yet been the harbinger of 
peace. With the Charter there is 
at least the restraint of a peace- 
ful contract, for whatever that 
may be worth, and the grim as- 
surance, Mr. President, that the 
aggressor of tomorrow who breaks 
this contract will stand in naked 
infamy before the embattled con- 
science of an outraged world. 


“Confronted with a Condition and 
Not a Theory” 


I wish we might have a differ- 
ent plan in which there could be 
more decentralization of enforce- 
ment power. But that is simply 
equivalent to saying that I wish 
we might have a different kind of 
world. The truth of the matter is 
that we confront a condition, not a 
theory. The San Francisco Char- 
ter deals with this condition. If 
it. did not deal with the condition 
it would not. be worth the paper 


it is written on. The “condition” 
is that Britain, Russia, and Amer- 





ica control the dominating force- 
factors of the earth and are calcu- 
lated to thus continue for the for- 
seeable years ahead. To ignore 
this realism in our peace plans 
would be to wander in a wishful 
dream. To accept this realism and 
then to seek to harness it—to thus 
make .a virtue of necessity—is to 
embrace the only concrete hope 
which logic can defend. Never 
forget, furthermore, my thesis that 
the use of force is wholly sec- 
ondary to the use of the pacific 
tools which this Charter primarily 
provides. That is the vital point 
at which all the United Nations 
stand at par. Force is only the last 
resort. If needed, it obviously 
must be found where it exists. 
You may say this will not work. 
I answer that I do not know; but 
I think it will, at least so long as 
this Charter holds the major Pow- 
ers in harmony. I answer that I 
propose to try the only chance. 


You may say that 2,000 years of 
history deny this military theme. 
I answer, Mr. President, that there 
was no precedent for World War 
lI. There is no precedent for the 
peace-challenge we confront. We 
must make our own precedents in 
seeking to stop World War III. 


The “Veto” Explained 


The so-called Yalta voting for- 
mula is part and parcel of this 
same contemplation. I can under- 
stand the critic who, in ethical 
and moral grounds, condemns a 
voting system which permits each 
of these five Great Powers to en- 
joy the special privilege of a 
“veto” in the Security Council to 
protect itself against condemna- 
tion and collective restraint if it 
threatens aggression. I can sym- 
pathize with the critic who pro- 
tests this discrimination. But I 
cannot understand the critic who 
permits his disappointment upon 
this one score to sweep him into 
total opposition to this entire en- 
terprise and into total abandon- 
ment of all its precious values. I 
cannot understand it because, 
upon examination, we must admit: 
first; that this veto formula sub- 
stantially reflects the world’s real- 
ities; second, that the so-called 
special privilege of the Great 
Powers is matched by its equiva- 
lent in special responsibilities; 
third, that there is no alternative 
basis upon which to launch this 
great adventure; and, last but far 
from least, Mr. President, because 
this veto, which we share with 
others and which we could not en- 
joy alone is a protection against 
American involvements which 
many millions of our citizens 
would require as the indispensable 
price of our adherence to_ this 
treaty. 


I say this system reflects the 
world’s realities because if these 
Great Powers ever face a war with 
each other, the world’s dream of 
peace is shattered, regardless of 
any league the wit of man might 
devise. It will not be shattered 
because of the veto. It will be 
shattered because of the facts. It 
would be idle to cherish any illu- 
sions upon this score. Peace de- 
pends, in the final analysis, upon 
the attitudes of these Great Pow- 
ers and upon their mutual rela- 
tionships. But I assert, beyond 
any shadow of a doubt that this 
United Nations organization can 
minimize the frictions and sta- 
bilize the international friendships 
and channel the orderly contacts 


which can go infinitely far in sav- 


ing all of us from any such dis- 
aster. If, in spite of everything, 
the disaster comes upon us, the 
veto will simply have been the 
next war’s first casualty. At least, 
the rest of us will have the in- 
calculable advantage of our own 
collective unity in moving swiftly 
to our own and the world’s collec- 
tive defense. 


Have No Alternative 


I said, secondly, that there is no 
alternative opportunity to launch 
this great adventure. There is no 
other plan available. There was 


no other basis available to the 
American delegation at San Fran- 
cisco. The late President Roose- 
velt. pledged his country to this 
formula at Yalta. We Americans 
have a habit of keeping our coun- 
try’s word—a habit, by the way, 
which needs to become contagious 
if any sort of world order shall 
survive. The late President ex- 
empted from the formula the right 
of a Great Power to veto an in- 
quiry by the Security Council into 
its own dereliction; and we, at San 
Francisco, successfully resisted an 
extreme interpretation which 
would have permitted the use of 
the veto against full hearing and 
discussion of any other threats to 
peace and security. Otherwise, 
the Yalta formula was clear. To 
have denied it at San Francisco 
would have been to kill the Con- 
ference before it ever got under 
way. I doubt whether there ever 
would have been another Confer- 
ence. The hope for organized 
peace would have died — what 
irony—at the Golden Gate. The 
vast advantage which the San 
Francisco Charter—regardless of 
its infirmities—holds for the hopes 
of humankind would have per- 
ished in the wreckage of a broken 
pledge. I would not have been 
able to square that tragedy with 
our promises to our fighting sons 
and to their mothers. And that, 
Mr. President, is the choice which, 
in my humble opinion, Congress 
and the country now confronts. 

I have also said, Mr. President, 
that there is a strong substantive 
argument to be made for this 
Yalta formula. In any effective 
organization for peace and secur- 
ity in the world as it is and as it is 
going to be for some time to come 
—whether we like it or not—the 
Great Powers must assume special 
and _ particular sesponsibilities. 
There is no other way. To meet 
these special and particular re- 
sponsibilities the Great Powers 
obviously must have special and 
particular authority. Without the 
latter, the former are impossible. 
This special and partiquiar au- 
thority may be looked upon as 
special and particular privilege. 


Great Powers’ Privilege a Sacred 
Trust 

But, in the last analysis, it is the 
privilege of serving the world. If 
it ever becomes a selfish privilege, 
an exploited privilege, this or- 
ganization will die of cancer. For 
myself, I decline to write any such 
obituary in anticipation of a fu- 
neral which never need occur. But 
I do not for an instant blind my- 
self to the overriding fact that 
these responsibilities, these au- 
thorities, these privileges which 
the Great Powers thus accept are 
the most sacred public trust ever 
created in the affairs of men. It 
is indispensable that this obliga- 
tion be accepted in this spirit by 
all concerned. 

If you tell me that I have no 
warrant in today’s status of the 
world, for optimism upon this 
score, I answer that unless you 
develop. this, or a better peace 
prospectus, the drums of another 
war may thunder in your ears as 
a consequence of our cynical fail- 
ure at least to try to silence them. 


I have also said that this veto 
problem invites many deeply de- 
voted Americans to inspect our 
own American position before 
they attack this formula. Let it 
never for an instant be forgotten 
‘that this veto granted to the five 
Great Powers includes a veto for 
our own United States. It is our 
protection against our involve- 
ment in any use of our forces 
against our will. It is our defense 
against what I venture to believe 
would be bitterly condemned in 
many quarters as our “involun- 
tary servitude” if our veto power 
did not exist. It is the complete 
‘answer to any rational fears that 


we may be subordinating our des- 
tiny to alien commands. It is the 
warrant that, though we cooperate 





wholeheartedly with the United 
Nations for peace and security, we 


remain the captains of our own 
souls. It guarantees our perpetu- 
ated independence of international 
dictation. If the veto is viewed by 
some of our citizens as a eloud 
upon the idealism of the San 
Francisco Charter, let us reeog- 
nize the vivid fact that for others 
of our citizens the cloud has a 
silver lining. Indeed, for millions 
of vur people it will be all “silver 
lining” and no cloud at all. 


No Sacrifice of Our Essential 
Severeignty 


In my view, Mr. President, we 
sacrifice none of our essential 
American sovereignty and nene of 
our essential American rights 
when, exercising intelligent self-. 
interest, we join ourselves in this 
international enterprise to seek @ 
peace and a security which are as 
essential to our welfare as the aig 
we breathe. For example, the 
San Francisco Charter has found 
a practical way to intergrate 
regional arrangements with the 
over-all authority of the United 
Nations League, and thus to put 
the international organization in 
gear with the great inter-Ameri- 
can system—once symbolized by 
the Monroe Doctrine and recently 
endowed with new vitality at 
Chapultepec. For 50 years thig 
inter-American Union has been 
the most successful instrument for 
peace and security the world has 
ever seen. We do not surrender » 
its mutual advantages. We build 
them into the new foundations of 
the larger system. We intergrate 
them with -the larger. plan. 


Ancther example—we preserve 
the right of individual and col- 
lective self-defense, inherent in 
every sovereign State, in the event 
of summary attack. Another ex- 
ample—we exempt all essentially 
domestic matters’ from the juris- 
diction of the new inte 1 
authortiy. Another ex : 
commended: to those who want 
American. freedom post-war 
action in respect to far Paeific 
Island -bases—we have written a - 
trusteeship chapter in the .San 
Francisco Charter «which sets = a 
splendid optional pregram at 
shall lift mandates to new tevels 
of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; but—aend 
I quote from the Charter—‘“It 
would be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territeries 
would be brought under a trus- 
teeship system and upon what 
terms.” Here again that which — 
falls short of the compulsory 
idealism which some of our -citi- 
zens desire, is an assurance to 
others of our citizens that Amer- 
ica reserves complete freedom of 
action to herself in this regard. 

In a word, we have not created 
a super-State. We have not or- 
ganized a “world government.” 
We have not hauled down the 
Stars and Stripes from the dome 
of the Capitol. We have simply 
agreed to cooperate effectively 
with 49 other sovereign States in 
the mutual pursuit of peace and 
security. Our own American seli- 
interest in that objective, as dem- 
onstrated by two World Wars in 
a quarter century, is as keen and 
as intimate and as universal as 
that of any other nation on this 
globe. Indeed, I know of no land 
on earth which has a greater stake 
in this world peace than our own 
United States of America. 

Mr. President, in this brief re- 
port I have touched only the rim 
of this tremendous subject. I have 
presented only a sketchy outhine. 
It fails any sort of adequate at- 
tention to many of the useful 
functions which the United Na- 
tions League will serve. I vparticu- 


larly have in mind the enormeus 
potentialities of the proposed So-. 
cial and Economic Council which 
will persistently facilitate “the 
creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly re- 
lations among nations, based om 





respect for the princinle -* equa 
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Senator Vandenberg Calls World Charter 
Step to International Understanding 
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rights and self-determination of 
peoples.” 


Improvement Over Old League 
‘This is one of the most 
Significant and most promising 
improvements on the old Geneva 
Covenant. I also particularly have 
in mind the new emphasis which 
is put upon international law as 
an institution for human service, 
substituting orderly justice for the 
jungle-creed that might makes 
right. I also have in mind the 
certainty that, with this organized 
vigilance, which we here mobilize, 
no Axis Powers nor any counter- 
part thereof shall ever rise again. 
These and many other consid- 
erations will be the appropriate 
subjects of full investigation by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and of full debate on the 
Senate floor. I am proud to say 
that I believe the San Francisco 
Charter can withstand such scru- 
tiny. I have no disposition to urge 
precipitous haste in this consid- 
eration. I want Congress and the 
country to know ~all there is to 
know pipet this mighty enter- 
ears ; 
: - Yrouta Regret Delay of 
4 ~~ Ratification 
On the other hand, I should 
d y regret any needless or un- 
d in proceeding with rea- 
sonable expedition to register the 
Senate’s. will. None of us can be 
wae are of the importance which 
attach to our decision, nor of 
the impact which our attitudes 
have upon the life of the 
world in this moment of its great- 
est flux. History is writing with 
a rushing pen and we, Mr. Presi- 
dent, must accommodate its pace. 
If America is to assume the moral 
me of a better world in 
we have fought our way to 
eminence, we can scarcely 
be content to be among. the last 
Ww 5 Unit or dare to speak when 


sident, I was still at my 
tasks in San Francisco 


ashington had the great. 


ilege of pouring out its tumul- 
tuous welcome to General Eisen- 
hower a few days ago. It was a 


Nations’ roll is called. 





source of deep regret to me that i 
could not be here with you to join 
the grateful throng which greeted 
him up and down our avenues and 
yonder in the Chamber of the 
House. When I read the text of 
his modest, moving speech and 
came upon his devoted tribute to 
the precious memory of those 
brave, young martyrs who have 
given up the last full measure cf 
devotion, and when I found he 
had said that “the blackness of the 
grief of those who mourn can be 
relieved only by the faith that all 
this shall not happen again,” it 
seemed to me that the San Fran- 
cisco Charter has a responsive 
mission which this great com- 
mander must have had in mind 
as he went on to say: 

“The soldier knows that in war 
the threat of separate annihila- 
tion tends to hold Allies together; 
he hopes we can find peace a 
nobler incentive to produce the 
same unity. He passionately be- 
lieves that, with the same deter- 
mination, the same optimistic 
resolution and the same mutual 
consideration among the Allies 
that marshalled in Europe forces 
capable of crushing what had been 
the greatest war machine of his- 
‘|tory, the problems of peace can 
and must be met. He sees the 
United Nations strong but consid- 
erate; humane and understanding 
leaders in the world to preserve 
the peace that he is winning.” 

That, Mr. President, is the 
aspiration and the dedication of 
the San Francisco Charter. None 
of its authors wil! certify to its 
perfection. But all of its authors 
will certify to its preponderant 
advantages. It is the only plan 
available for international coop- 
eration in the pursuit of peace and 
justice. It is laden with promise 
and with hope. It deserves a faith- 
ful trial. America has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by 
giving it support; everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by de- 
clining this continued fraternity 
with the United Nations in behalf 
of the dearest dream of human- 
kind. I recommend the San Fran- 


cisco. Charter. to Congress and the. 


country. 





Speed] Charter 


Approval: Truman 
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Over, a year and a half ago, the 
Senate, after thorough debate, 
a the Connally resolution, 
which contained the essence ot 
this | . It called for a gen- 
eral international organization 
based on the principle of sover- 
eign | equality of all peace loving 
states,.and open to membership 
by all such states, large or small, 
for the ‘maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. What I 
am now presenting to the Senate 
carries out completely this ex- 
pression of national and interna- 
tional necessity. 
rtly before that, the House 
of epresentatives passed the 
Fulbright resolution—also favor- 
ing the creation of international 
machinery with participation by 
the United States. You and the 
House of Representatives thus had 
a hand in shaping the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, upon which the 
Charter has been based. 


Disagreement at a Minimum 

No internation] document has 
been drawn in a greater glare of 
publicity than this one. It has 
been the subject of public com- 
ment for months. This widespread 
discussion has created the impres- 
sion in some quarters that there 
were many points of disagreement 
among the United Nations in 
drafting this Charter. Naturally, 
much more public attention was 
given to the items of disagree- 
ment than to the items of agree- 
ment, The fact is that there were 





comparatively few points upon 
which there was not accord from 
the very beginning. Disagreement 
was reduced to a minimum—and 
related more to methods than to 
principles. 

Whatever differences there were 
were finally settled. They were 
settled by the traditionally demo- 
cratic method of free exchange 
of opinions and points of view. 


Charter Already Fully Discussed 


I shall not attempt here to go 
into the various provisions of the 
Charter. They have been so thor- 
‘oughly discussed that I am sure 
you are all familiar with them. 
They will be so thoroughly dis- 
cussed on this floor that you and 
the people of the nation will all 
have a complete expression of 
views. In your deliberations I 
hope you will consider not only 
the words of the Charter but also 
the spirit which gives it meaning 
and life. 

The objectives of the Charter 
are clear. It seeks to prevent 
future wars. It seeks to settle in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful 
means and in conformity with 
principles of justice. It seeks to 
promote worldwide progress and 
better standards of living. It seeks 
to remove the economic and so- 
cial causes of international con- 
flict and unrest. It is the product 
of many hands and many influ- 
ences. It comes from the reality 
of experience in a world where 
one generation has failed twice to 





keep the peace. The lessons of 
that experience have been writ- 
ten into the document. 


Either This or No Charter 


The choice before the Senate 
is now clear. The choice is not 
between this Charter and some- 
thing else. It is between this 
Charter and no charter at all. Im- 
provements will come in the future 
as the United Nations gain ex- 
perience with the machinery and 
methods which they have set up. 
For this is not a static treaty. 
It can be improved—and, as the 
years go by, it will be—just as 
our own Constitution has been 
improved. 


This Charter points down the 
only road to enduring peace. There 
is no other. Let us not hesitate 
to join hands with the peace lov- 
ing peoples of the earth and start 
down that road—with the firm 
resolve that we can and will reach 
our goal. I urge ratification. I 
urge prompt ratification. 


Kansas City Address 


President Harry S. Truman, at 
the ceremony in Kansas City, on 
June 28, at which he received the 
nonorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Kan- 
sas City, delivered an address in 
which he strongly urged the early 
ratification by the Senate of the 
San Francisco World Charter. He 
expressed confidence that “it will 
be just as easy for nations to get 
along in the Republic of the world 
as it is to get along in the Repub- 
lic of the United States,” and he 
added that “unless we lead the 
way there will be no peace in 
the world.” The complete text of 
the address follows: 


Mr. President, members of the 
faculty, the board of trustees of 
the University of Kansas City: 

I can’t tell you how very much 
I appreciate this honorary degree 
which you have conferred. I ap- 
preciate it more than I can tell 
you. LI have been overwhelmed 
since I have»been back here in 
Jackson County, to find out just 
what kind of a fellow I am. 

You have been exceedingly 
kind to me. You have absolutely 
disproved that maxim that a 
“prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.” 


Must Live with World as a Whole 


You certainly have honored me 
with everything possible. I hope 
I can deserve it. I have a tre- 
mendous task, one that I dare not 
look too closely at to understand, 
for the simple reason that it is 
one that no man can do by him- 
self. I must have the wholehearted 
and unqualified support of. the 
country to win the Japanese war 
and then to win the peace. And 
there is one thing we must learn— 
it has been a most distasteful task 
for us to learn it, and that is that 
it is absolutely necessary for the 
greatest republic that the sun has 
ever shone upon to live with the 
world as a whole, and not by it- 
self. 


It is difficult for us to appre- 
ciate the age in which we live. It 
is an attempt to secure an adjust- 
ment in this age that has brought 
about this terrible disaster 
through which we have just 
passed with the European situ- 
ation, and through which we are 
now passing in the Pacific. 

Night before last I arrived in 
Salt Lake City at 10 o’clock from 
San Francisco, which I had left 
on the same time schedule at 8 
p.m. I left Salt Lake City the 
next morning after breakfast— 
and oh, what a breakfast that 
was—and arrived in Kansas City, 
Mo., in exactly three hours and 
a half. My grandfather made that 
trip time and again from 1846 
to 1854 and then from 1864 to 
1870, and when he made that trip 
it-took him exactly three months 
to go and three months to come 
back. 

That’s the age in which we live. 
The time is coming when that 
trip, in my opinion, will be made 
in an hour and a half instead of 





three hours and a half. The time 
is coming when we will be trans- 
porting the freight of the world 
and the express of the world and 
the mail of the world on schedule 
in the same timie which the earth 
carries the sun around. We must 
become adjusted to that situation. 
It is no further from here to Salt 
Lake City and from Salt Lake 
City to San Francisco than it was 
from home to Lonejack when we 
were used to celebrating picnics 
during the Democratic campaign 
in the fall. 
“One World” 


I am anxious to bring it home 
to you that the world is no longer 
county size, no longer state size, 
no longer nation size—it is one 
world, as Willkie said. It is a 
world in which we must all get 
along. And it is my opinion that 
this great republic ought to lead 
the way. It is my opinion that 
this great republic ought to do 
and carry out those ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

It was my privilege to be pres- 
ent at the signing of the charter 
in San Francisco, which is the 
first step toward the accomplish~ 

ment of world peace. 


U. S. Should Ratify First 


Back in 1787 and 1788 our fore- 
fathers wrote a Constitution for 
thirteen independent states. They 
considered that Constitution im- 
perfect. They had to go out on 
a selling program to get enough 
states to ratify that Constitution 
to put it into effect. One of those 
thirteen states didn’t ratify that 
Consitution until after it was put 
into effect. We are going to ratify 
this constitution at San Francisco, 
and I want to see the United 
States do it first. 

I am standing here receiving a 
degree, a doctor of laws. That 
means that we live in this country 
at least in an age of law and an 
age of reason, an age in which we 
can get along with our neighbors. 
Now, we must do that nationally. 
It will be just as easy for nations 
to get along in a republic of the 
world as it is for you to get along 
in the Republic of the United 
States. 

Now when Kansas and Colo- 
rado have a quarrel over the 
water in the Arkansas River they 
don’t call out the National Guard 
in each state and go to war over 
it. They bring a suit in the Su- 
preme Court of the. United States 
and abide by the decision. 

There isn’t a reason in the 
world why we cannot do that in- 
ternationally. There were two 
documents signed in San Fran- 
cisco. One of them was a charter 
of the United Nations, the other 
was a World Court. It will re- 
quire the ratification of both of 
those charters and the putting of 
them into effect if we expect to 
have world peace for the next 
few generations. 


U. S. Must Lead 


That is one of the tasks which 
has been assigned to me. I am 
accepting the responsibility. I am 
going to try to carry it out. First 
we must win the war with Japan, 
and we are winning it. Then we 
must win the peace of the world. 
And unless we lead the way there 
will be no peace in the world. 


Again I can’t tell you how much 
I appreciate this privilege, how 
much I appreciate the honor. I 
went to the Kansas City School 
of Law for two years and a half. 


‘As I told the alumni this after- 


noon, I might have been able to 
finish that course in another year 
and a half—I say I might have— 
if it hadn’t been for the fact that 
at that time I was a public ser- 
vant here in Jackson County, 
judge of the County Court for the 
Eastern District, and I had so 
many people interested in the 
welfare of the county who wanted 
to see me that I couldn’t study 
law. 

And now I have just about— 
oh, I was going to say maybe a 
thousand times that many people 
who are interested in the welfare 
of the United States, but they 








have a much more difficult time 
diseussing that with me individu- 
ally than they did when I was a 
country Judge. So here I am on 
a half-finished course, a Doctor 
of Laws, and I sure appreciate it. 


I just didn’t know how easy it 
was going to be to get that de- 
gree. I come back here as Presi- 
dent of the United States and I 
get the first honorary degree in 
this university, and that certainly 
is appreciated by me. 

You know, when I come to 
Jackson -County I can’t realize 
that I am the President. of the 
United States. I feel like I am 
just one of your fellow citizens. 


I see the same faces and I try 
to talk to the same people, ‘sut, 
you know, there is one thing that 
I found it impossible to do and 
that is to shake hands: with and 
talk to five hundred thousand 
people in three days. I just can’t 
do’ it, much to my regret. Now, 
I wish I could shake hands with 
everybody here tonight and listen 
to his tale of woe, if he has one, 
as I used to do, but that is im- 
possible. I just can’t do it. 


I want you to consider that be- 
cause I have come here and have 
seen all of you face to face that 
I have really shaken hands with 
every one of you, and you can go 
home and say that you have done 
it, if you will just give me that. - 
You want me to be physically able : 
to carry out this tremendous task | 
which has evolved upon me. [I ; 
must be physically able to do 
that, and I can’t possibly see : 
everybody and talk to everybody . 
in Jackson County, and then go . 
back: to Washington and convince 
the Senate that they ought to rat- 
ify this. I know the Senate be- 
cause I worked in the Senate for » 
about ten years. 


Again I want to thank you. I 
can’t thank you enough. I don’t 
dare to stop and think about it - 
because I would just stand up 
here and shed tears and that is 
not what you want me to do. I 
do appreciate it more than I can 
tell you. 

Thank you very much. 


7 s 

Central Savings Bank 

One of many American banks 
and financial institutions 
erating with the Government’s 
program, Central Savings Bank of 
New York, is distributing to vet- _ 
erans free copies of “The Vet— 
eran’s Guide,” a 64-page booklet 
which describes in detail the pro- . 
visions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944. Written 
in non-technical language this 
booklet explains to returning — 
service men and women just what . 
they are entitled to in the way . 
of home loans, farm loans, busi- 
ness loans, pensions, education, 
life insurance and tax relief. Vet- . 
erans who plan to apply for bene- | 
fits under the “GI Bill of Rights” 
may obtain copies of “The Veter— 
an’s Guide” by writing to the 
Bank or calling at its uptown 
office—73rd Street and Broadway 
—or its downtown office — 4th | 
Avenue and 14th Street. 


Approve Tax Reductions 
Of Oil Drilling Costs 

A resolution approving income 
tax deduction allowances on in- . 
tangible oil drilling and develop- 
ment costs as current expenses 
has been passed by the House, ad- 
vices to the “Wall Street Journal” 
from their Washington bureau 
stated on June 20. The measure, 
urged by the oil industry. is in- 
tended to overcome the effects of 
a decision of the New Orleans 
Circuit Court of Appeals which 
held these deductions were not 
allowable. The industry main- 


tained that these intangible costs | 
must be permitted as deductions 
if exploration for oil needed for 
war is to be carried on during the 
emergency, 


at 
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century, though, granted high 
levels of industrial production 
and employment, the  conse- 
quences. of this expanding produc- 
tion upon prices may be less dras- 
tic than it was in the depression 
decade following 1929. Neither 
is it likely that governmental in- 
terveéntion on a national basis will 
automatically come to an end with 
the conclusion of hostilities. 
Furthermore, it seems reasonably 
clear that the war itself will give 
rise to a number of additional 
problems of adjustment in raw 
material production, arising out 
of the wartime shifts in the inter- 
mational production pattern and 
the stimulus to the development of 
new productive capacity that has 
occurred. For example, the na- 
tions that have collaborated in 
fighting the war against the Axis 
powers, shut off from their nor- 
mal sources of supply of many 
items, have greatly expanded 
their own output cf those prod- 
ucts that formerly were obtained 
from enemy or enemy-occupied 
territories. A similar wartime 
expansion of many commodities 
has no doubt also occurred within 
the enemy areas. When the war 
ends and old sources of supply 
are reopened there may be large 
surpluses of these commodities, in 
spite of the high level of world 
demand that should also prevail. 
A surplus supply situation is also 
likely to arise in casés among 
some of the metals the produc- 
tion of which has been expanded 
many times_over to meet a war 
demand that has been much 
heavier than normal peacetime 
‘requirements. 


Predicts Certain Commodity 
Surpluses 

It follows that, in the case of 
a number of important primary 
commodities we are likely to have 
a surplus supply situation with 
which to deal after the present 
World War is over, or in some 
cases even before the end of the 
war. In so far as we are success- 
ful in obtaining the collaboration 
of other nations in a broad pro- 
gram directed to the expansion of 
international trade and _ invest- 
ment and the maintenance of 
high levels of production in the 
great industrial nations, the mag- 
nitude of such surpluses should 
be substantially reduced. Cer- 
tainly the indirect benefits of 
such a broad program in stimu- 
lating the demand for raw mate- 

should make an important 
contribution towards easing the 
problems of primary producers. 
Yet there are almost certain to be 
some. commodities, particularly 
primary products, that will con- 
tinue in surplus supply even 
though we may be successful in 
our efforts directed to the 
reduction of trade barriers 
and to the attainment of high 
levels of industrial production. 
There will be a residual of indi- 
vidual commodity problems. which 
will have to be dealt with by 
means of international collabora- 
tion and in some cases by com- 
modity agreements. 

Commodities that are likely to 
continue in surplus supply for a 
long time, in the absence of posi- 
tive government action, are in the 
main commodities the supply of 
which is relatively unresponsive 
to changes in price. Even though 
the price may decline greatly, the 
producers do not quickly contract 
their output. Such commodities 
are also, by an unfortunate co- 
incidence, likely to be the sort of 
commodities for which the de- 
mand is relatively inelastic. Even 
though the price may decline sub- 
stantially, the quantity taken off 
the market increases relatively 
slightiy; the supply remains un- 
absorbed except at ruinously low 





prices. Under such circumstances, 
which are in general the circum- 
stances characteristic of many 
primary products, a surplus sup- 
ply situation is not self-correct- 
ing—or in so far as it is self- 
correcting, the suffering involved 
in the process for the producers 
of the commodity is likely to be 
so distressing that nations are un- 
willing or unable to permit the 
“natural” process of readjustment 
of supply to demand to proceed. 


Problem Is International 


If the commodity characterized 
by such a chronic surplus supply 
situation happens to be an impor- 
tant one in the economic life of 
a nation, as is frequently the case, 
then the situation presents a 
number of serious problems for 
other nations as well. In the first 
place, the great decrease in price 
for the commodity is likely to 
create a chronic depression among 
the producers of the commodity, 
reducing their purchasing power 
and in fact the ability of their 
nation to buy abroad, and thus 
also reducing its demand for the 
products of other countries. Such 
a situation may thus contribute 
to undermining efforts to main- 
tain high levels of émployment 
and production generally. 

In the second place, the govern- 
ment of the country producing 
such a commodity may find itself 
compelled to buttress the position 
of its producers of the commodity 
by a price support program, by 
the reservation of domestic and 
colonial markets for their own 
producers, and other unilateral 
methods of domestic relief. If 
there are many commodities in 
surplus supply in the post-war 
period, such unilateral action by 
a number of different countries 
would make it extremely diffi- 
cult to work out successfully the 
multilateral arrangements for the 
reduction of trade barriers and 
the elimination of discriminations 
that are so much to be desired. 
Properly conceived and executed 
international commodity agree- 
ments would enhanec the chances 
for success of the general pro- 
gram for the relaxation of trade 
barriers. 


It is true that experience with 
past international commodity 
agreements has been such as 
would cast some doubt upon the 
possibilities of reconciling the 
characteristic methods of interna- 
tional commodity agreements 
with the reauirements of a gen- 
eral program for the all-around 
reduction of trade barriers or, in= 
deed, of any broad program for 
expansion of the world economy. 
The constructive economic pur- 
poses which commodity agree- 
ments might have served in cor- 
recting the basic causes of mal- 
adjustment in the industry were 
often lost sight of in the urgency 
of providing immediate relief for 
the producers of the distressed 
commodity, or in merely satisfy- 
ing the producers’ desire for 
higher prices. Generally speak- 
ing, international commodity 
agreements in the past have been 
largely concerned with develop- 
ing effective means for restrict- 
ing international trade or produc- 
tion in order to provide, at a 
minimum, a tolerable basis for 
survival of all the national pro- 
ducer groups concerned, pending 
a change for the better in the in- 
dustry’s economic fortunes. In 
some cases, the control schemes 


went far beyond this minimum 
objective and—whether by origi- 
nal design or by a gradual proc- 
ess of yielding to the temptation 
to exact higher prices—turned 
into instruments of monopolistic 
abuse. In either case, however, 
the emphasis in past regulation 





schemes has been on the restric- | 
tive aspects of such agreements. 


It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that most of the commodity 
agreements in the past have been 
agreements between the govern- 
ments. of producing countries. 
Consuming countries have seldom, 
if ever, been adequately repre- 
sented. Furthermore the empha- 
sis has been upon the restriction 
of output and the maintenance of 
prices, and little effort has been 
made under the agreements to re- 
move the basic causes of the mal- 
adjustment of supply and demand. 


It is evident, then, that, in spite 
of the expansion of world trade 
that we hope to achieve, there are 
likely to be a number of import- 
ant commodities, particularly pri- 
mary products, that will be in 
chronic surplus supply; and that 
intergovernmental collaboration 
with regard to such situations is 
desirable if high levels *of em- 
ployment and production are to 
be generally maintained and if 
multilateral action directed to the 
reduction of trade barriers and 
the elimination of discriminations 
is to be successful. It is also to 
be noted that past commodity 
agreements of a restrictive variety 
have in important respects beén 
defective. The use of commodity 
agreements in the post-war period 
should conform to certain -spec- 
ified requirements, designed to 
insure that their-effects will be 
remedial and their restrictive fea- 
tures will be formulated with a 
view to the public interest. 


International Organization 
Recommended 


The emphasis in making cor- 
rective adjustments should be 
first upon the maximum possible 
stimulation of demand and only 
last upon a curtailment of pro- 
duction and trade. Although it 
offers serious difficulties, con- 
certed action to find new uses or 
to stimulate demand in existing 
uses for a commodity in surplus 
supply is almost certain to be a 
less painful solution than the dras- 
tic reallocation of resources which 
would be called for if the prob- 
lem is attacked primarily from 
the supply side. If the attempt 
to stimulate demand proves in- 
adequate and the development of 
burdensome surpluses threatens 
to lead to economic distress and 
possibly to unilateral action by 
the producing countries, then a 
reallocation of resources should 
take place. An intergovernmental 
arrangement participated in by 
consuming and producing coun- 
tries, and encompassing financial 
and other aids to facilitate the 
readjustment, may induce the af- 
fected countries to liquidate ex- 
tra-marginal capacity. In such 
eases, measures temporarily set- 
ting production or export quotas 
or allocating markets may be a 
necessary means of easing the 
transition for the countries most 
affected. 


Administration of the require- 
ments to which any such inter- 
national commodity agreement 
should conform should be entrust- 
ed to an international economic 
organization which should have 
the appropriate research, consul- 
tative, policy-recommending and 
administrative functions neces- 
sary for the integration of policy 
with regafd to commodity agree- 
ments into the broader framework 


of international economic collab- 
oration. 

Such an international economic 
organization, once it is established 
should see to it that international 
commodity agreements between 
the member governments conform 
to the following requirements: 

1. That no international com- 
modity arrangement involving the 
limitation of production or ex- 


ports or allocating markets should 
be established until after: 


(a) An investigation of the root 
eauses of the problem which 
gave rise to the proposal; 





(b) Determination that a burden- 
some surplus has déveloped 
or threatens to develop; 

(<j) Determination that the con- 
ditions cannot be corrected by 
the operation of normal mar- 
ket forces; 
Formulation of a program of 
adjustment believed to be 
adequate to insure substantial 
progress toward solution of 
the problem within the time 
limits of the arrangements. 


2. That any international com- 
modity agreement which is 
adopted should operate in accord- 
ance with “the following prin- 
ciples: 

(a) It should be open to accession 
by any interested country; 


In any such arrangement the 
countries adhering thereto 
which are largely dependent 
for consumption on imports 
of the commodity should 
have together a voice equal to 
those largely interested in ob- 
taining export markets for 
their production of the com- 
modity; 

In any such agreement pro- 
vision should be made, 
whether through: the mainte- 
nance of reserve stocks or 
otherwise, for assuring the 
availability of supplies ade- 
quate at all times for world 
consumption requirements at 
reasonable prices. 


Provision should be made for 
insuring that there are in- 
creasing opportunities for 
supplying world requirements 
from countries ablé to supply 
such requirements most effec- 
tively. 

3. And finally, that an interna- 
tional commodity arrangement 
should remain in effect for a lim- 
ited term, such as five years, or 
less. Renewal should be condi- 
tioned upon a prior study and 
public report as to the manner in 
which it has conformed to these 
principles and as to progress that 
has been made in eliminating the 
underlying problem. 

Without entering upon a de- 
tailed examination of each of 
these principles, attention may be 
called especially to those provi- 
sions which place a joint respon- 
sibility upon the parties to an in- 
ternational commodity agreement 
for developing an accepta*le pro- 
gram for removing the basic mal- 
adjustments in the industry in so 
far as the causes for such malad- 
justments can be said to lie within 
the industry itself. 


In some cases the readjustment 
of the industry might require the 
reallocation of resources and the 
relocation of producers and work- 
ers in particular producing areas. 
To efféct these shifts, measures of 
technological and financial as- 
sistance may be needed to enable 
countries to establish new indus- 
tries or expand old ones, to reset- 
tle and re-equip agricultural pro- 
ducers for the cultivation of com- 
modities promising better in- 
comes, and to expand basic re- 
sources, such as_ transportation 
and electricity for the develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture. 
The preparation and negotiation 
of the details of such programs 
would unquestionably be a mat- 
ter of considerable complexity, in 
which national and international 
agencies, such as the proposed 
Organization for Food and Agri- 
culture and the proposed Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, might be ex- 
pected to participate. 

In other cases it might be found 
that the requirement of a pro-~ 
gram to remove the basic causes 
of maladjustment in the industry 
could be substantially satisfied by 
agreement to limit or eliminate 
various national measures to sup- 
port commodity prices and the in- 
eomes of primary producers, such 
as crop loans, guaranteed prices, 
export subsidies, benefit payments 


to producers, import restrictions, 


(d) 


(b) 





and preferential trade arrange- 
ments. Such policies frequentiy 
protect high-cost préduction and 
thus limit world markets tor the 
products of moré efficient pro- 
ducers. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that pro- 
duction or income subsidies to 
producers in importing countries 
tend in the same manner as ex- 
port subsidies to increase produc- 
tion relative to demand and thus 
to depress world markets. im- 
porting countries must, therefore, 
share with exporting countries 
the responsibility of bringing 
about a better balance of world 
production and consumption. It 
is quite possible that in some in- 
stances, particularly where world 
demand for the commodity shows 
a normal secular rate of growth, 
international agreements to limit 
or reduce subsidies, import re- 
strictions and preferences, would 
suffice to ease the problem satis- 
factorily and thus make other 
steps unnecessary, , 


Objectives of U. S. Policy 


In general, the basic objectives 
of our policy with regard to in- 
ternational agreements as - to 
commodities in chronic surplus 
supply are as follows: é 

(a) To enable countries to find ~ 
solutions to particular commodity 
problems without resorting to 
unilateral action that tends to | 


shift the burden of their probe, -. 


lems to other countries and thus 
provokes retaliatory measures 
and economic Warfare; 

(b) To prevent or to alleviate — 
the serious econdémi¢ and political 
problems which may arise when,- 
owing to the culties of find- 
ing alternative employment, pro- 
duction adjustments cannot be'ef- 
fected in a reasonable time by the 
free play of market forces; 

(c) To provide a period of 
transition which, with the assis- — 
tance of such national cr inter- 
national measures as may be 
appropriate, will afford opportu- 
nities for the orderly solution of. 
particular commodity problems 
by agreement between the par-— 
ticipating governments upon a. 
program of over-all economic 
expansion and adjustment de- 
signed to promote a shift of re- 
sources and manpower out’ of 
over-expanded industries into 
new and productive occupations. 


A proper function of interna- 
tional commodity agreements of 
this type should be to provide 
governments with facilities for, 
reconciling their economic poeli- 
cies in respect of seriously 
depressed branches of primary 
production with the board re- 
quirements of an over-all pro- 
gram of international economic 
expansion. Their e should 
be to deal with cases of actual or 
imminent international economic 
maladjustment of a serious na- 
ture. It is not intended that this 
form of international economic 
cooperation should be deliberately 
fostered as a permanent method 
of organizing international pro- 
duction. This, however, is not 
necessarily to say that there will 
be no need for maintaining a per. 
manent international organization 
to deal with such commodity 
problems; even under the most 
favorable conditions of expanding 
economy that may be reasonably 
presupposed, there would pre- 
sumably still be individual cases 
of maladjustment serious enough 
fo call for specific action in this 
ield. 


Redeem Sydney Bonds 


Holders of 25-year 542% sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, due Feb. 1, 
1955 of the City of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Australia, The Muni- 
cipal Counril of Sydney, are being 
notified that $64,000 principal 
amount of these bonds have been 
drawn by Iet for redemption on 
Aug. 1. 1945, through the sink- 
ing fund at per. Redemption will 
be made at the office of the suc- 
cessor fiscal agent, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, 22 Wil- 
liam St., New York. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
115.82 
115.82 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 
114.66 


114.66 
113.89 


116.02 
113.50 


wv. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


122.97 
122.93 
122.93 
122.90 
122.92 
122.93 
122.93 
122.97 
122.97 
123.02 
123.02 
123.05 
123.05 
123.02 
122.97 
122.95 
122.95 
122.93 
122.93 
122.83 
122.81 
122.81 
122.67 
122.45 
- 122.36 
122.23 
122.23 
122.29. 


Ceuparnse by en 
Aaa B 


121.04 
120.84 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 


Corporate wy Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus. 
113.12 11941 
112.93 119.41 
112.93 119.41 
112.93 119.41 
112.93 119.41 
112.93 119.41 
112.93 
112.93 
112.75 
112775 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112,75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.37 
112.56 
112.37 
112.37 
112.37 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.19 
111.81 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 
111.44 
111.07 
110.88 
110.70 


110.52 
109.24 


113.12 
108.52 


aa 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115:24 
115.24 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 


114.08 
113.89 


115.43 
113.70 


108.16 
108.16 
108.16 
107.98 
107.98 
108.16 


116. oe 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.24 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
115.04 
114.85 
114.85 
114.66 
114.66 
114.46 


114.46 
113.70 


116.02 
113.31 


119. eek 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
118.80 
118.80 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 


118.60 
118.00 


119.41 
117.80 


119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.61 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 

119.20 
119.41 

119.41 

119.41 

119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 

119.20 

119.41 

119.41 

119.41 
119.61 


119.41 
118.66 


119.61 
118.20 


108.16 
108.16 
107.80 
107.98 
107.98 
107.80 
107.80 
107.80 
107.80 
107.80 
107.80 
107.62 
107.62 
107.62 
107.62 
107.62 
107.62 
107.44 
107.44 
107.44 
107.44 
107.44 
107.27 
107.09 
107.08 


120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.63 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 


112.37 117,00 112.19 106.21 113.89 117.40 


110.70 118.80 116.22 111.25 102.46 113.70 116.61 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


le Avge. 

Corpce- Ce Seen 
rate* Aaa Baa R.R. 
2.85 2.60 3.27 
2.86 2.61 3.27 
. 2.85 2.60 3.27 
2:86 2.61 * 3.28 
2.61 3.28 
3.27 
3.27 
3.27 
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High 1945... 
Low 1945_._._ . 


1.Year Ago 
July 3, 1944-- 

2 Years Ago 

b r_3, 1943__ 1,80 3.13 2.71 2.84 3.10 3.86 2.97 2.82 


prices are computed from average yields on the basis of « one “typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


Jevelor the average movement of actual price quotations. ‘They merely serve to 
Gilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of wield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


latest complete list of bonds used in com’ Ming these indexes was published 
fa'the Issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ag 
Sian -s 


heed Melals—New Business i in Copper 


fe Zine M. J. Metal and ‘Mineral. Markets, ” in its issue of June 28, 
“Progress ‘industries 


S hie in reconversion in most are nor- 
ieavy consumers of non-ferrous metals has been slow, which 


2 NN PWN 
& &838888 


xt 
~ 
o 





is. reflected 1 in continued quiet in purchases of copper and zinc. Even 


is not as active as formerly. A few metals remain in short sup- 


as the first half of 1945 ends, notably tin and antimony. In regard 





y developments, the. last © 
week brought downward revisions on strategic materials for one 
in“quotations of both indium and year. OPA price control willbe 
quicksilver. President . Truman extended: until pending. n 
has signed the bill continuing the is. finally .. authorities , 
authority of RFC te pay subsidies Washington contend.” The ‘publi- 


"| situation 


cation further went on to say in 
part: 
Copper 

Most producers reported a quiet 
week in copper. It is generally 
conceded that July shipments will 
be down, probably to around 100,- 
000 tons. The question of using 
MRC metal of foreign origin on 
non-war business has been raised 
in several directions, and some 
fabricators expanding on civilian 
business have specified that they 
wish to obtain domestic metal 
only to take care of such trans- 
actions. 

Domestic deliveries of refined 
copper during the first five 
months of 1945, and actual con- 
sumption of copper by fabricating 
plants, in tons, follow: 


Deliveries to 
Customers 
45,904 


Actual 
Consumption 
153,904 
165,387 
171,558 
147,209 
131,670 


769,728 


Stoeks of refined copper in the 
hands of fabricators increased 
from 326,031 tons at the end of 
January this year to 401,530 tons 
at the end of May. 


Lead 


WPB amended Order M-38 on 
June 25 authorizing storage bat- 
tery manufacturers to use up to 
25% of the 1944 usage for the 
third-quarter* period. This com- 
pares with 20% use in the second 
quarter, the base period being the 
corresponding quarter of 1944. 

Officials of the Tin-Lead-Zinc 
Division of WPB are wondering 
where the lead is to be obtained 
for meeting increased demands 
from domestic consumers as well 
as for export. They fear that im- 
ports in the third quarter will fall 
behind, and, because of the tight 
in antimony, battery 
makers will be hard-pressed in 
obtaining additional tonnages of 
antimonial lead. 

Lead producers are not as dis- 
turbed over the supply situation 
as WPB. Stocks in the hands-of 
refiners and the Government have 
been increasing, and there are 
signs that cutbacks in lead un- 
der the war program will come 
along as the year progresses. 
Consumers will obtain between 
16,000 and 17,000 tons of foreign 
lead for July, or all they asked 
for, which contrasts with 24,000 
tons in June. 

Sales of lead for the last week 
amounted to 4,494 tons, against 


January 
February 


_ otals 


6,083 tons in the previous. week. 


Zinc 


With certificates for July zinc 
in the hands of consumers, busi- 
ness improved last week. How- 
ever, compared with earlier 
months this year, demand ap- 
peared to be slow.. WPB allo- 
cated about 69,000 tons of zinc for 
July shipment, but members of 
the industry believe that consum- 
ers may not absorb more than 
60,000 tons. As in copper, con- 
sumers of zinc shifting to civilian 
products are somewhat. concerned 
about absorbing dutiable MRC 


WPB declared that Order M-11 
will be amended prior to July 1. 
Under the revised — the | 
poaeente aay bes te te ‘hold | 
zine r ‘or war ve essen- 
tial uses until the 10th of each 
month, after which ‘surplus metal 
may be delivered on unrated 


orders. 
- . Niekel 

During April, Canada- produced 
21,661,372 Ib. of nickel, against 
23,514,627 Ib. in March, the Do- 
minion. Bureau. of Statistics -re- 
ports. Production in the first rts Ba 
months of 1945. totaled 89,671.151 
Ib.. which compares with 94,376,- 
917 ib. in the Jan.-April period of 


1264. 
Indium | 
The price situation in indium 
remains unsettled; During. the 
last week producers: lowered the 


2.78 | metal. 





in. |reduction: of $1. 


quotation to $3 an ounce troy, a 
Supplies - 
ample; reflecting increased re- 





covery of this byproduct of zinc 
operations that has occurred in re- 
cent years. Use of indium has 
expanded, but not at a rate to 
keep pace with production. At 
the beginning of the year indium 
was quoted at $7.50 an ounce troy, 
and a year prior to that at $10. 


Tin 


Exports of tin concentrates from 
Bolivia in May contained 3,386 
metric tons of tin. This compares 
with 4,199 tons in April, and 3,127 
tons in May last year. Exports 
for the first five months of the 
current year contained 16,939 tons 
of tin, which compares with 14,475 
tons in the Jan.-May period of 
1944 and 15,424 tons in the same 
months of 1943. 

The supply situation in the 
metal remains tight, and consum- 
ers who did not obtain metal 
during the new (1944) base period 
may find that they are in a diffi- 
cult spot to resume operations. 

Shipment quotations, in cents 
per pound, follow: 

Aug. 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.000 


Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
June 52.000. 52.000 
June 52.000 52.000 

Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 


at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Spot quicksilver was available 
at $146 per flask, with forward 
at $144, a drop of $2 per flask for 
both positions. On quantity busi- 
ness, covering metal to be shipped 
from Spain, it was felt that prices 
were largely a matter for private 
negotiations. Consumers feel that 
for the present they are in a buy- 
er’s market. ; 

Coast quicksilver producers are 
not in a mood to show their hand 
on naming prices, most operators 
stating that they will meet for- 
eign competition.’’ Domestic pro- 
duction for June is expected to 
decline moderately. Some observ- 
ers look for output on the Coast 
to drop from 200 to 300 flasks,, 


Silver 


The London silver market was 
quiet and unchanged at 254d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%c., with 
domestic metal at 705¢c. 


Army Meat Purchases 
Cut to Increase 
Civilien Supoli 


The cutting down by the army 


June 
June 
June 
June 





move to increase civilian supplies 
was indicated in Associated Press 
advices from Washington June 23, 
which said: 

“Disclosing this today, informed 
persons said that the armed 
forces had re-examined their meat 
supply situation and found it pos- 
sible to reduce military buying 
for a brief period in order to help 
relieve shortages in the civilian 
market. The Government had 
previously announced that Lend- 
Lease shipments of meat will be 
suspended during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter. 

“This plan of reduced military 
buying is apparently what Pres- 
ident Truman had in mind when 
he told a news conference at 
Olympia, Wash., on Thursday, 
[June 21] that he expected. an 
improvement in civilian meat 


supplies as soon as Representative }- 


Anderson (D.-N; -M:), takes over 


as Secretary of Agriculture and|. 


en Food Administrator on July 


“Paving the way .for diversion 
of the larger portion of beef 
production into’ civilian mar- 
kets, 
Marvin Jones has signed’ an or- 
der reducing the portion. of beef}. 
which federally -inspected 
slaughterers must set aside for} 
ee ‘ahd other’ ‘Government * 





Advices-to the effect that sub-- 


War Food Administrator} 


‘stantial increases in the supplies 


of beef, chicken and canned fruits 
and vegetables for civilians were 
assured on June 23 as the Gov-~ 
ernment announced that the 
armed services had sharply re- 
duced their demands for those 
three foods were contained in a 
special dispatch to the New York 
“Times,” from Washington, June 
23, by Walter H. Waggoner, which 
in part also stated: 

“The home-front share of the 
better grades of beef will be in- 
creased about 40% under an order 
by the War Food Administration, 
which cuts from 50 to 30% the 
military allotment of all choice, 
good and commercial cuts pro- 
duced in Federally-inspected 
packing houses. Procurement of 
‘cutter and canner’ beef for the 
armed forces was reduced from 
75 to 65% of the total output by 
these plants. 

“As a result of this action, ac- 
cording to Chester Bowles, Price 
Administrator, shipments of beef 
to such metropolitan centers as 


iNew York, Baltimore, Washington, 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and ‘other industrial cities 
in the East and Northeast,’ will 
be increased within thirty days.” 

In another ruling by the WFA 
the civilian supply of chickens 
produced in the Delmarva area, 
the so-called “Chicken Belt’. of 
the East, will be trebled: Military 
demands for fowl from this region 
have been lowered from 90% of 
normal output to 70% leaving 
30%, compared with the former 
10% to the civilian market. 
Taking effect June 25 in the Del- 
marva area, the reduction in the 
military “set-aside” will later be 
extended to other important 
chicken-raising sections now pro- 
ducing almost solely for the armed 
forces. 


Subscriptions for War 
Loan Closed June 30 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
called attention on June 28 to the 
fact that the subscription books 
for the four issues of marketable 
securities would close, and the 
Seventh War Loan Drive would 
terminate, at the close of business 
June 30. These issues are the 
212% Treasury Bonds of 1967-72, 
2%4% Treasury Bonds of 1959-62 
the 1%% Treasury Bonds of 19 
and the %% Treasury Certificates 
of Indebtedness of Series E-1946.. 
Sales of the three issues of savings 
bonds, Series E, F and G, and- 
Series C Savings Notes,- ‘will, 
course, continue. 

Subscriptions for the four issues’ 
of cipal wien yu securities which 
were placed in the mail up to 
midnight of June 30 it was stated 
would -be treated as timely sub- 


scriptions. 
bhidhien: Chanual leliecd < 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an-~ 
nounced on June 28 the receipt 
of information from the Post 
Office Department at Washington, 
indicating that effective at once, 
regular (Postal Union) mail and 
parcel post service (except insured 
parcel post) is resumed to the 





‘Channel Islands (Jersey, Sage 


sey, Alderney and Sark. The a 
vices state the postage rates and 
conditions are those applicable to, — 
mail for Great Britain and Noth ‘ 
ern Ireland. Parcels are subject 
to considerable delay and accept- — 
ed only at the risk of the senderp | 





stem qi 
‘ ee 





This: order. becomes| ~ fe ‘Now. 
are effective om duly 1: 


‘ta sae rsa ERR Anata 0 = past apie 
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. Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
| Ended June 23, 1945 Again Hits New Peak 


Gross crude oil production again hit a new peak in the week 
ended June 23, 1945, averaging 4,897,864 barrels per day, according 
to estimates by the American Petroleum Institute. This was a gain 
of 9,500 barrels per day over the previous week and exceeded out- 
put in the week ended June 24, 1944 by 314,664 barrels per day. The 
current figure was also 38,264 barrels in excess of the daily aver- 
age figure recommended by the Petroleum Administration ror War 
for the month of June, 1945. Daily production for the four weeks 
ended June 23, 1945 averaged 4,874,614 barrels. 


Refinery operations also were at new record levels, and gasoline 
demand continued at a high rate although civilian grade supplies 
showed a small increase in the week ended June 23, 1945, against 
a reduction in military and other grades. 


Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the 
industry-as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 5,018,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,367,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,519,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,014,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,609,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 23, 1945; and had in: storage at the end of that 
week 46,609,000 ‘barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 40,853,000 barrels 
of military and other gasoline; 9,163,000 barrels of kerosine; 
31,761,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 39,893,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State - Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. June 23, Previous 
June 1 1945 Week 

380,000 13284,300 — 2,050 

269,400 %t276,500 + 1,350 

eae +900 cites 


90,000 
154,650 
497,550 
139,900 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
June 
370,000 
274,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
June 23, 
1945 
386,000 
265,150 
900 


90,000 
154,450 
497,000 
139,450 
378,150 
357,200 
563,100 


2,179,350 


69,400 
299,150 


368,550 


79,350 
51,550 
650 

14 
201,900 
11,900 


Week 
Ended 
June 24, 
1944 
332,300 
289,700 
1,000 


92,150 
149,400 
447,900 
145,000 
360,550 
312,950 
528,450 


2,036,400 


74,200 
288,750 


362,950 


80,250 
45,350 
100 

50 
209,550 
12,900 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 


Panhandle Texas___. 
North Texas 
est Texas 
t Central Texas_. 
Bast Texas 
Southwest Texas ____ 
Coastal Texas 


Total Texas 


North Louisiana --- 
Coastal Louisiana —_ 


Total Louisiana — 





377,600 
357,700 
563,050 


2,180,450 





2,170,000 t2,171,706 





69,200 
298,950 


368,150 


79,650 
50,600 








64,250 
29,400 
47.750 
108,150 
20.300 
11,200 
103,800 


3,930,164 
+ 3,900 944,450 


66,800 
21,750 
47,200 
91,450 
21.300 
8,350 
108,000 


3,735,400 
847,800 





+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
wm 


600 
7,000 
)Total United States. 4,859,600 + 9,500 4,874,614 4,583,200 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Lge perm of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
derivatives to be produced. 2 

“ - tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for weeek ended 7:00 a.m. June 21, 1945, 

. © yrnis is the net basic allowable as of June 1 calculated on <@%30-day asia and | 
fmeludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the ‘exception of 

fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 

utdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 

6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 

to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 

operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


,~ §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


$947,000 





— RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 


(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 


estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
$Gasoline 


Pro- {Stocks 
duction 








% Dally Crude Runs 
' Refining ~ to Stills 
at Ref. Gas Oil 


Capac- Daily 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. 
erated Blended Fuel Oil Fuel oil 


age 
93.4 1,793 7,259 5,908 


739 
110 75.3 605 
60 120.0 506 
751 87.6 4,322 
398 «84.9 1,792 

8 233 706. 412 

1,253. 101.3 5,471 
272 104.6 1,576 
84 66.7 646 
13 1 
119 
986 


tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
of Re- Mili- Ci- 

Sidual tary and vilian 
Other Grade 


5,494 8,416 


1,546 1,223 
122 907 

6,777 

2,243 

‘1,317 

9,277 

2,065 
924 


10 
693 
10,385 


21 
317 


4 
8,834 21,747 





| Total U. 8. B. of M. 
Loaves June 23, 1945 
4 U. 8. B. of M. 

‘ pasis June 16, 1945 985.6 4,915 15,132 30,397 39,482 41,134 46,370 
- ©. 8. Bur. of Mines 


s June 24, 1944 4,634 13,937 34,240 53,349 37,944 46,753 
Pye 


*Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, naphthas, blending 
currently indeterminable as to ultimate use, and 11,922,000 barrels unfinished 
this week, compared with 11,971,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
“include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
= .May actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. {Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe. lines. §Not ineluding 1,519,000 
Barrels of kerosine, 5,014,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,609,000 
re: of residual fuel oil -preduced during the week ended June 23, 1945, which 
ares with 1,580,000 barrels, 5,342,000 barrels and 9,252,000 barrels, respectively, 
in - th peoonaing ‘Saar and 1,313,000 barrels, 4,361,000. barrels. and. 8,759,000. barrels, 
| respectively, in ‘week ended June 24, 1944 
"* Note—Stocks. of: kerosine at June 23, 1945, amounted to 9,163,000 barrels, as_- 
‘against 9,512,000 barrels a week.earler and 9,308,000 barrels a year ago. 


92.4 
90.5 


85.6 5,018 15,367 31,761 39,893 *40,853 46,609 





All commodities other than farm 


Wholesale Prices Declined 0.1%, In 
Week Ended June 23 


Lower.prices for agricultural commodities caused a decline of 
0.1% in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in 
primary markets for the week ended June 23, according to the United 
States Department of Labor, which on June 28 stated that “this de- 
crease brought the index to 105.9% of the 1926 level, the same as a 
month ago and 2.1% above the corresponding week of last year.” 

The advices added: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Sharply lower quotations for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and declines for cows and cotton lowered aver- 
age prices of farm products in primary markets by 0.8% during the 
week. Apples declined 8% as increased quantities reached the 
market. As the result of ceiling. adjustments, onions decreased 
nearly 7% and white potatoes from 4 to 9% in various markets. 
Eggs and sweet potatoes advanced seasonally. Continued weakness 
in the market lowered quotations for beef cows more than 4%, while 
calves and steers were higher. Lower prices for lambs more than 
offset higher prices for ewes and wethers. Live poultry was high in 
eastern markets. Rye, not under price control, continued to advance 
with prices rising more than 8% during the week. Corn and wheat 
were fractionally higher. Cotton quotations dropped more than 2% 
reflecting more optimistic crop. reperts and cautious buying. Since 
the latter part of May average prices of farm products have declined 
0.4% to a level 5.7% above the same week of last year. 

“As a result of the decline in prices for. fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, average prices of foods in primary markets decreased 0.4% 
during the week. The price of rye flour, which is not under price 
control, rose nearly 5%, reflecting the continued advance in rye 
quotations. Food prices were 0.1% below the level of a month ago 
and 2.3% above the same period of 1944. 


“Other commodities—Quotations for anthracite advanced more 
than 3% as OPA approved ceiling increases averaging 75 cents per 
ton to cover wage adjustments and to restore profit margins. This 
rise, together with slightly higher prices for bituminous coal and 
higher sales realizations for natural and manufactured gas raised the 
fuel and lighting materials group index by 0.2%. Turpentine prices 
were lower while sand and gravel advanced fractionally in some 
areas.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
advices: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as. preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for May 26, 1945 and June 
24, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
June 16, 1945 to June 23, 1945. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1945 
(1926—100) 
Percentage change to 
June 23, 1945 from-—— 
5-26 


6-16 
1945 1945 
0 


—0.1 


—08 
—0.4 


6-24 
1944 

103.7 

123.0 


104.9 
117.7 


6-23 
1945 


105.9 


130.0 
107.3 
118.3 
99.1 
84.7 


6-16 
1945 
106.0 


131.0 
107.7 


6-9 
1945 
106.0 
130.7 


107.3 
118.3 


Commoedity Groups— 
All commodities. 


Farm prod 


Foods_ 
Hides and leather products_____- 
Textile products__.— 

Puel and Hghting materials____-~. 
Metals and metal products_____ am 
Building materials 
‘Chemicals and allied products___. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities_____ BS 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 
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All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JUNE 16, 1945 TO JUNE 23, 1945 


‘Increases 


Agricultural implements 
‘Bituminous coal 


Anthracite 
Grains 
Decreases 


Fruits and vegetables 2.1 Other farm products 
0.1 


Steel Operations Decline Due to Holiday— 
Supply Situation Tight—Sheets Heavily Sold 


The American Iron and Steel Institute on July 2 announced 
that telegraphic reports it had received indicated that the operating 
rate of steel companies having 94% of the steel capacity of the 
industry will be 88.1% of capacity for the- week beginning July 2, 
compared with 91.5% one week ago, 91.1% one month ago and 93.9% 
one year ago. The operating rate for the week beginning July 2 
is equivalent to 1,613,700 tons of® 








well extend 


steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,675,900 tons one week 
ago, 1,668,600 tons one month ago 
and 1,689,200 tons one year ago. 

“Steel of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on July 2 stated in part 
as follows: 

“In spite of easing war require- 
ments the steel supply situation 
continues tight with deliveries 
on all products ex- 
cept plates. and some relatively 
minor products, pressure for 


sheets and strip being particularly 
‘strong. 


“An undesirable“ condition “is 
developing in the sheet market as 


related to unrated orders. It is 


reported many buyers are placing 


mills in an effort to obtain de- 
sired delivery. As a result much 
of this tonnage may be canceled 
later, with considerable market 
confusion resulting. Some produc- 
ers are considering proposals to 
Washington that sheets and strip 


‘tirely unless this duplication in 
‘orders can be stopped. 
“Proposed cutback of 50% in 
the Army shell program, recently 
announced, may not be fully felt 


| for sometime, as it is to be under- 


taken gradually over three 
months. Meanwhile, carbon bar 





schedules, which would be. first 


duplicate orders with several 


be taken off the “free” list en-. 





to reflect such cutbacks;:are much 
extended, with little ton e 
available for third quarter and 
most of that in smaller sizes. Alloy 
bar schedules are fairly easy, with 
electric furnace grades offered in 
August and open-hearth grades in 
September. 


“With aid of unrated ordeérs 
plate producers expect production 
to average about 600,000 tons per 
month in third quarter. This is 
slightly higher than recent pre- 
dictions but production continues 
downward. The third quarter 
monthly estimate compares ‘with 
about 810,000 tons actually -pro- 
duced in March, the peak of the 
year. There also has been a steady 
decline in plates produced.on strip 
mills, with about 70,000 tons in 
June and 50,000 tons likely ‘to be 
made in July. 


“Plate tonnage is hit hardest, by 


decline in merchant ship require- 


ments. About 100,000 tons will be 
rolled for this purpose in cthird 
quarter, compared . with 660,000 
tons in second quarter and’‘a far 
larger tonnage a year ago, when 
these needs were at peak. ©° = * 
“Many foundries are observing 
this week for vacation and in- 
ventory taking, in spite of |pres- 
sure for castings. = 
“Strength is increasing in the 
scrap market and ceilings apply 
in practically all districts on 
steelmaking grades and cast, the 
latter being consistently scarce. 
Even borings and turnings, which 
have been weak and far below 
ceilings, continue to advance’as 
demand persists and production 
declines.” oa “eh 


Results Of Treasury” 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 2 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated July 5 and to matufe 
Oct. 4, 1945, which were offered 
on June 29, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Bank on July 2. 


The details of this issue are as 
follows: 


Total applied for, $2,028,528,000. 
Total accepted, $1,304,868,000 
( includes $51,883,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full.) ‘ 
Average price, 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. .« 
Range of accepted competitive ° 
bids: ; = 
High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. Pas 
Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 076% 
per annum. f 
(59% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of aisimi- 
lar issue of bills on July 5 im th 
amount of $1,317,065,000. ‘* .° 


gh he 

U. S. Land Agencies «: - 

The special Senate comriiittce 

which is pili mg petroleum 

reserves heard Oscar L. Chapman, 

Assistant Secretary of Interior, 

state that the.advantage of “bring- 
ing together in one set of 


books: 
\record of all land holdings: and 


having them available so that thé 
public and Federal agencies them- 
selves.can learn who owns a par- 
ticular piece of Federally-held 
land”. would outweigh admin 

tive cost, and that the In 

Department recommended imme- 
diate consolidation of all govern- 
ment agencies charged with ad- 
ministration of Federal lands, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press 
from Washington, June 25.” 


Mr. Chapman stated that there 
are now more than sixty gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with 
public lands. fi 

He also urged uniform leasing 
and administration. of conserva- - 


tion measures for the —— 


of resources on public 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on June 
27 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stoc cy Rees and the New York Curb Exchange and 
tlhe volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 9, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Steck Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 9 (in round 
lot transactions) totaled 2,840,521 shares, which amount was 15.33% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,268,490 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 2 of 
2,207,315 shares, or 14.75% of the total trading of 7,480,600 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended June 9 amounted to 758,660 shares or 15.64% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,425, 685 shares. During the week ended 
June 2 trading for the account of Curb members of 451 ,265 shares 
was 14.35% of the total trading of 1,572,235. 


on the New York Stack Exchange and Round-Let Steck 
ns for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1945 

t week 


To 
62,720 
9,005,770 


9,268,490 


Total Round-Loet Steck 


A. Total Ro nd-Lot Sales: t% 


Other sales 


Total sales__—— 
B. Round-Lot Transactions a 
Except for the 
Dealers and 5 
1. Transactio 
they are reg 
short. sales__ 
+Other sales 


Total sales__— -—~-------=--- 
2. Otper transactions initiated on the floor 


Short sales 
tOther sales- 











t of | 
wea) ry we 


Rpec Teoclatats in stocks in which 

: 707,430 
116,970 
588,650 


705,620 




















“39000 
317,686 





356,980 
258,939 
49,050 
352,952 
402,002 
1,375, 99 
205,920 
1,258,682 





Total sales. . 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 


Manor sales 


ther sales 











Total sales... 
4. Total— 











tOther sales. 
Total sales__ 1,464,602 


Total Round-Lot Sales the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
~~ cher Bia far Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1945 
Total for week 


51,495 
2,374,190 
2,425,685 





15.33 





Round-Lot Sales: t% 


3 rt sales. 
sales_- 








r ply 
B. oentte Transaction for for Agcount of <" 
i. Transactions of specialists stocks in 
they are r 
Total Bonn epee 
Short sales_- 
tOther sales__ 





175,430 
27,955 
184,570 
212,525 
110 
900 
,300 
65,200 
76,335 
12,200 
132,860 
145,060 
335,875 
45,055 
377,730 


422,785 














Total 
Chie teanaateta 


Bi a 
Other transactions intioted off the floor— 


initiated on the floor— 








a 


























Short sales 
tOther sales__ 


Total sales 

©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales. 

§Customers’ other sales . 


Total purchases 88,355 


Total sales. 71,404 


*The.term “members” includes ell regular and associate Exchange members, their 


firms and their partners, uding special partners. 
+ 9In calculating these pita Bs ‘the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compa with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


includes sales. 
oo wayyy sales which Hon exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


meat are included with “other sales.” 
h zag marked “short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 


civ Engineering Construction $46,540,000 
For Week of June 28 


yo engineering construction volume in continental United 

ow noha ery oe for the week. This volume, not including 

eers abroad, American contracts 

Re ae cial is 11% higher than in the 

the total for the corresponding 

vious four-week moving 

ews-Record.” The report 

aa ste cat forte Se. continued as follows: rn 

Publi ruct for the week is up 33% compared wi a 

He constr over he 1944 week’s volume. Private construction 

below a week ago, but exceeds a year ago by 167%. State 

ea municipal co tion gains over both the preceding week and 

ps 1944 week, but volume is 13 and 48% lower, respectively, 
than last week and last year. 


construction pringe the 1945 total to - 
for "ie. 20- week. period period, a yolume within 2% of the 1,- 


06 scrapers pet decal sooo 











0 
88,355 














155. 
830. 


struction, $ 





tion, $619,300,000, is down 10% as a result of the 16% decrease in 
federal volume. State and municipal volume, $131,994,000, exceeds 
last year by 21%. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the current week, 
last week, and the 1944 week are: 


June 28, 1945* June 21, 1945 June 29, 1944 
$46,540,000 $41,873,000 $34,477,000 
14,690,000 18,001,000 5,506,000 
31,850,000 23,872,000 28,971,000 
21,721,000 12,173,000 9,331,000 
10,129,000 11,699,000 19,640,000 


Total U. S. Construction-_- 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 

State and Municipal-_-_ 


*Current week’s statistics. 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, sewerage, earthwork and drainage, streets and roads, 
and unelassified construction. Compared with the 1944 week, all 
classes of construction except public buildings report increases. Sub- 
totals for the week in each class of work are: waterworks, $1,125,000; 
sewerage, $844,000; bridges, $301,000; industrial buildings, ‘$11, 763, 5000; 
commercia building and large-scale private housing, $2,190,000; pub- 
lic buildings, $4,820,000; earthwork and drainage, $3,224,000; streets 
and roads, $8,821, 000; and unclassified construction, $13,452, 000. 


New capital for construction Fe gt ages. for the week totals 
$6,866,000. It is nee up of $5,166 in state and municipal bond 
sales, $1,500,000 in RPC leans for private industrial expansion, and 
$200,000 in RFC loans for stalahae: “Yak rovements. The week’s new 
financing brings 1945 saat to $539,751,000, a total of 22% greater 
than the $443,277,000 reported for the 26-week 1944 period. 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $21.4 Billions 


Identified and recorded engineering projects proposed for con- 
struction in the post-war years total $21,373,417,000 aceording to 
reports to “Engineering News-Record” in the ‘period from January 
1, 1948 through June 21, 1945. Plans are under way or completed on 
post-war projects valued at $9,249,756,000, 43.3% of the total volume 
proposed, and on $1,410,980,000 worth of projects all financing 
arrangements have been completed. 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended June 23, 
1945, is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 11,770,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 80,000 tons from the preceding week and 100,000 tons 
less than in the eorresponding week of 1944, according to the United 
States Department of the Interior. The total output of soft coal 
from Jan. 1 to June 16, 1945 is estimated at 285,487,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 7.2% when compared with the 307, 761 ,000 tons pro- 
duced during the period from Jan. 1 to June 24, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
23, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,368,000 tons, 
an increase of 70,000 tons (5.4%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944, 
there was an increase of 143,000 tons, or 11.7%. The calendar year 
to. date shows a decrease of 19.5% when compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1944. 


The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 23, 1945 
showed a decrease of 6,800 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended June 16, 1945; and was 30,200 tons less than 
for the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN r TONS 
Week Ended———__——  ———Jan. 1 to Date——_ 
23, ve 16, June 24, *June 23, June 24 
1944 1945 1944 
11, dite 11 deaneo 11,870,000 285,487,000 307,761,000 
1,975,000 1,978,000 1,925,000 2,052,000 





Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Total, including mine fuel__ 
Daily average ~.._------ 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
‘Week Ended ——Calendar Year to Date——— 
tJune 23, §June 16, June 24, June 23, June 24, June 26, 
Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel. 1,368,000 1,298,000 1,225,000 25,496,000 31,681,000 27,872,000 
tCommercial produc. 1,313,000 1,246,000 1,176,000 24,476,000 30,414,000 26,478,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 124,200 131,000 154,400 2,897,000 3,729,500 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from 
operations, tExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tennage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended. 


1,797,900 
authorized 
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‘ 1,000 
1,471,000 
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Food Subsidy Bill — 
Signed by President 


Legislation continuing for one 
year authority of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to pay 
subsidies on principal food prod- 
ucts and strategic materials has 
been signed by President Truman, 
the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, June 26. The 
measure limits the RFC in its’ 
total payment to producers. The 
Associated Press added: 


“The maximum it may lay out 
for the fiscal year is $595,000,000 - 
to meat producers, $100,000,000 for 
butter, $190,000,000 for flour, 
$290,000,000 for petroleum and pe- - 
troleum products, $88,000,000 for 
strategic metal, $100,000,000 for 
miscellaneous materials and com— , 
modities. 

“In a statement announcing his 
approval of the measure, Mr. Tru- . 
man said he interpreted it as per- 
mitting administrative reductions 
or elimination of subsidies when- 
ever it is shown they are no longer 
needed. 

“‘T have signed this bill,’ he 
said in a statement made public 
at the White House, ‘because con- 
tinuations of these subsidy pay- 
ments is essential to assure neces- 
sary war output and to provide 
support for the stabilizatiton pro- — 
gram. 


“*T interpret it as the desire of 
Congress that these subsidies shall 
be paid only as long as, and to the . 
extent necessary to secure needed 
war production under existing 
price ceilings. As opportunity - 
permits, therefore, subsidy pro- - 
grams will be reduced or discon- 
tinued as rapidly as feasible with- 
in the limits of the present law.’ 


“The President pointed out that 
administrative action to curtail - 
copper, lead and zinc subsidies 
under the premium price plan | 
would be prevented by the law 
during the fiscal year 1946, but . 


said if it becomes clear that con-_ 
tinuance of these payments at 
present levels is no longer neces— 
sary for war purposes, he will re- 
quest enactment of new legisla- , 
tion permitting a reduction of 
such unnecessary subsidies.” 


i ‘ 
s 
NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
June 27 a summary for the — 
ended June 16 of complete fi 
showing the daily volume of Sree 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on .ue 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-~ 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended June 16, 1945 
Odd-lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders ri gat 
Number of shares 832, 
Rh, an $33,438, "B86 _ 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 
*Customers’ other shares__ 





Total 


192 
28,583 


Customers’ total shares___ 28,775 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 


6,71 
*Customers’ other sales____ 4 


$05,110 
Customers’ total sales... 
Dollar value 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


811,826 
$29,238,312 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares_.____ ____ 


*Sales marked “short exempt” 
ported with “other sales.” oe 


Sales to offset my gg al odd-lot 


cies ara ee 


236,550 
are re- 


a | 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended June 23, 1945 Increased 3,768 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 23, 1945, 
totaled 876,442 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 28. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1944 of 3,869 cars, or 0.4%, but an increase above the same 
week in 1943 of 115,512 cars or 15.2%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 23 increased 
3,768 cars, or 0.4% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 394,528 cars, an increase 
of 2,184 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 4,897 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
106,880 cars, an increase of 463 cars above the preceding week and an 
increase of 3,069 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 171,612 cars a decrease of 1,403 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,594 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 56,873 cars, an increase 
of 3,973 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 3,540 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of June 23 
totaled 40,644 cars, an increase of 3,856 cars above the preceding 
week and an increase of 2,898 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 13,522 cars a decrease of 1,161 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,048 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of live stock for the week of June 23 totaled 9,776 cars, a decrease 
of 650 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 534 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 45,124 cars, a decrease of 246 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,512 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 74,621 cars, a decrease of 224 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 7,467 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,282 cars, an increase of 182 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,754 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the -correspond- 
ing week in 1944 except the Eastern, Southern, and Centralwestern. 
All districts reported increases compared with 1943. 

1945 
3,001,544 
3,049,697 
4,018,627 
3,374,438 
3,452,977 

837,520 

884,285 


872,674 
876,442 


1943 
2,910,638 
3,055,725 
3,845,547 
3,152,879 
3,363,195 

667,609 

854,486 

868,286 

760,930 


19,479,295 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
810,698 __ 
873,174 
877,493 
880,311 


20,387,991 


4 Weeks of January 
4 Weeks of February 
& Weeks of March 
4 Weeks of April 


Week of June 2 
Week of June 9 
Week of June 16 
Week of June 23 





20,368,204 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week.ended June 23, 1945. 
During the period 70 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a\vear ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 23 
? Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 
1,455 1,307 
297 


14,908 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 

220 
978 
7,108 


Railroads 


1945 
282 
1,428 
6,656 
1,056 
33 


1,109 
4,987 
7,711 


Eastern District— 


, Bee Aacodaelt 
jon ee : © edinmapeils de Louisville___. 
Central Indiana i 











24 
1,066 
4,919 
7,884 

274 
1,861 

316 











Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--. 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__.._-_.-~ 
Brie__ ‘ 


Trunk Western 
Tanigh & Hudson River 
































Mew York Centralg.ines 
. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
New York, Ontario & Western__._.___. 
York, Chicago & St. Louis.__..._.. 
RR. Y., nna & Western___-.—~. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__._____.—. 
Pitteburgh & West Virginia 








9,123 
8,599 
26 

244 
2,803 
1,360 
12,031 
4,349 


219,885 





4,964 
406 
305 
755 
345 

5,010 

4,611 


143,319 














_ Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Total_ 








161,169 232,757 











Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown______--. 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Bessemer & Lake Erte 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

Cambria & Indiana 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
all 


f Cumberland & Pennsylvania___.-_____. 

Pens -Reading Seashore Lines________. 

Seansyivenis System__ 
20. 


m (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


632 
48,338 
6,655 


t 
1,464 
6,853 

509 


180 

89 
1,690 
1,831 
87,258 
15,455 
16,440 
4,011 


191,405 


739 
34,540 
5,655 


1,226 
29,860 
2,431 
306 t 
0 16 
5,763 19,646 
618 51 
153 6 
199 49 
1,195 4,411 
1,765 2,628 
69,627 67, 
12,058 28,077. 
20,004 7,027 
12,631 


3,158 
155,780 175,504 




















1,664 
1,774 
89,690 
14,668 
19,408 
4,146 


193,822 














12/970 
169,110 








Total 











Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


f 27,238 ~~ 28,308 
Worfolk & Western 
Virginian 


21,242 21,090 
4,179 4,603 


52,659 54,501 


14,946 
13,073 
4,994 


30,013 


14,159 
7,263 
2,606 


24,028 





8,891 
2,392 


25,321 











Fotal 











1,240 , 7 Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines__._._____ 
Pacific 


5 St. Louis Southwestern 


14,038 | 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1945 1944 


286 450 
2,311 2,469 
1,199 1,461 
9,741 9,109 
4,847 5,635 
1,541 1,728 
3,124 2,957 
253 289 
543 694 
1,150 1,487 
110 94 
2,509 2,490 
792 567 
4,509 4,094 
16,882 16,564 
12,302 11,440 
1,040 955 
557 472 
4,462 4,742 
1,459 1,363 
1,242 1,075 
10,624 10,954 
8,862 8,366 
25,419 24,135 
157 885 

985 1,029 


117,506 115,504 


Rallroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 
1944 


315 
870 
892 
12,076 
3,573 
350 
1,735 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_.__..... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast... -_ 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia 

Charleston & Western Carolina__._- ‘anal 
Clinchfield 

Columbus & Greenville 

Durham & Southern 
Florida East Coast 
Gainesville Midland__.........__.. boas 
Georgia 

Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Mississippi Central 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L......._. 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern System. 
‘Tennessee Central 

Winston-Salem Southbound__.____.... 


Total 


1945 


416 
685 
1,344 
11,328 
4,084 
561 
1,605 
261 
119 
955 

44 
1,265 
459 
4,604 
27,403 
26,090 
219 
445 
3,303 
2025 
412 


1943 


292 
630 
767 
13,596 
4,783 
403 
1,532 















































509 
10,217 
24,995 

582 

125 


124,055 


10,384 

19,425 

1,129 

123 90 


121,083 105,705 























Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac..___.___.__. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___.. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__ ~~ siseibais 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___.._. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____ vanes 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__._.._____ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 

Nortbern Pacific 

Spokane International 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


Total 


19,283 
2,514 
22,682 


19,150 
2,274 
22,114 
3,833 3,389 
25,034 26,454 
1,495 731 
8,585 8,985 
364 426 
21,926 23,881 
422 449 
2,669 3,180 
1,966 2,371 
7,480 7,447 
11,868 11,0i4 
325 189 
2,725 2,893 


133,171 134,947 


15,406 
3,501 
11,064 
3,960 
417 
632 
9,790 
99 


14,006 
3,574 
10,983 
3,999 
196 
531 
12,214 
111 
7,181 
951 
50 
2,546 
3,460 
6,345 
641 
3,729 











8,664 
1,139 
91 
2,679 
3,489 
6,805 
590 
4,484 


72,810 




















2,633 
132,439 

















Central Western District— 
aim. Top. & Santa Fe System_____. 
n 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__....___. 
Chicago & illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_..... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Rio Grande Western___ 
Denver & Salt Lake 334 
Fort Worth & Denver City__._.__..._____ 1,226 
Ilinois Terminal 1,829 
Missouri-Illinois 1,052 
Nevada Northern 2,004 
North Western Pacific 1,021 737 
Peoria & Pekin Union 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ...-.._.__._. 33,137 15,379 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 295 2,357 
Onion Pacific System 13,277 21,320 
Otah. 2 
5,076 


Western Pacific 
Tota) 114,776 


26,704 14,815 
2,665 4,121 
506 83 
16,661 13,688 
1,289 909 
12,896 
1,886 
662 
2,510 











14,963 
5,234 
2,939 
8,338 

44 
2,053 
2,004 

616 
98 





























16,044 
585 
2,028 


140,922 








97 
2,451 
122,502 








102,539 











Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 


International-Great Northern____.___. 
& Gulf 


Kansas, Oklahoma 

Kansas oy Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas. 
Litchfield &\Madison 
| Missouri & Arkansas 


1,285 

5,676 

2,136 

251 

5,701 

4,053 

273 

472 

155 

5,985 

16,005 

297 

TATT 

2,783 

9,968 13,646 
5,758 4,867 
183 88 
38 22 


73,061 71,172 





2,508 
3,278 
1,030 


2,934 
1,029 
399 
386 
6,218 
19,051 
340 
8,857 
7,567 
5,310 
8,542 
36 

26 
70,516 


























Acme & Pacific 
Louis-San Francisco 














Texas & New Orleans. 
Texas & Pacific 

Wichita Falls & Southern 
Wi M. W. & N. W.---____.. 











Total 





72,311 








tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa! 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
fo are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Orders. Unfilled Orders 
Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
181,377 150,486 558,285 96 
152,611 580,804 94 
557,986 95 
537,005 99 
549,631 100. 
92 
97 
98 
99 
97 
94 
97 
97 
93 
97 




















146,832 

158,938 
125,708 162,040 
142,387 158,854 
223,162 161,764 
152,208 153,111 
126,285 158,532 
129,327 157,794 
168,204 153,359 
189,674 
129,618 537,182 96 
115,768 491,287 96 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





604,720 
604,214 
564,631 
546,311 
605,892 
602,717 
565,867 
532,257 
546,211 
575,167 






































not nece oe ot ae unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for A per oe 
reports, orders made for cr filled from stock, and other items madé necessary - 
ments of unfilled orders, 





lil, & Wis. Associations 
ist Quarter Borrowings 


During the first quarter of this 
year Illinois and Wisconsin fam- 
ilies borrowed $102,120,000 from 
all sources to invest in homes, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chi- 


cago points out. 


This was 15% 


more than they obtained for the 
same purpose during the like pe- 
riod of 1944, according to A. R. 
Gardner, President of the bank, 
Figures are gathered on mort-~ 
gages of less than $20,000 record- 
ed not only by the home loan 
bank’s member savings, building 
and loan associations, which are 
the leading sources of credit in 
this district, but also by the com- 
mercial banks, life insurance com-< 
panies, individual home > lenders 
and miscellaneous mortgagees, he 


explained. Dependence of 
home borrowers on. the’ sav 


and loan associations this year it 
is stated is up one point from the 
same period of 1944. From this 
source people got 40.5% of the 
new credit granted this..year, as 
compared with 39.1% in the first 


quarter of last year. 


‘Conspic- 


uous emphasis of the savings and 
loan institutions on making vet- 
erans’ home loans, a majority of 


which thus far have 
these institutions, 


partially — : 


counts for their rising percent?aa 


of the total loans, Mr. Gardner ™ 


believes. 


As between the two 


states in the district served by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois home-owners re- 


ceived 


$76,624,000 of the new 


credit advanced the first quarter, 
and Wisconsin, $25,495,000. The 
increase over last year’s borrow- 
ing was proportionately the same 
in both of the states, Mr. Gardner 


said. 


Export-Import Lending 


Increased Asked joe 


] 


i 


Legislation has been introduced 
by Representative Brent Spence 


(D.-Ky.), chairman of the 


ouse 


Banking Committee, designed to 
increase the lending authority of 


the Export-Im 
ington toe $3 


rt Bank of Wash- 
,000,000 from its 


present $700,000,000, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 


ington, June 18. 


The legislation also would ex- 
tend for ten years the life of the 
bank, would require it to obtain 
funds through the sale of stock 
directly to the Treasury instead of 
to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and would repeal the 
Johnson act forbidding loans to 
foreign Governments in default on 
existing obligations to this coun- 


try. 


Representative Spence said the 


bank 
which 


is faced with demands 
it cannot meet without 


additional resources and author- 
ity, the principal demand being 
for medium-term credit to fi- 


nance exports of capital goods. 


Lumber Movement- 
Ended June 23, 1945 





“Week 


According to the National Lum- 


ber 


Manufacturers Association, 


lumber shipments of 465 mills re- 


Trade Barometer were 4.9% 


‘porting to the National, an et 


low production for the week June 
23, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 1.9% 
more than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 


amounted to 108% of stocks. For 


reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 37 days’ 
production at the current rate, 


and gross stocks are equivalent 
33 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.3%}orders 


by 9.4%. 


Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 


10.5% greater; 
11.1% greater; orders were 
greater. be 


shipments were 
19.4% 
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Hems About Banks, Trust Companies 


.Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company on 
June 28 F. Abbot Goodhue, Presi- 
dent, announced the promotion of 
Jesse Harvey Assistant Treasurer 
to Assistant Vice President and 
the appointment as_ Assistant 
Treasurer of Philip Esper and 
George Heinrichs. Mr. Harvey is 
manager of the Bank’s office at 
Park Avenue & 32nd Street. Mr. 
Esper is the manager of the 
Queens Village office and Mr. 
Heinrichs manager of the Wood- 
haven office. 

J. Stewart Baker, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Bank 
of the Manhattan Company an- 
nouneed that at its meeting on 
June 28 the Board directed 
that as of June 30, 1945 the Sur- 
plus account of the Bank be in- 
creased by $10,000,000. The in- 
crease in Surplus account from 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000 will be 
effected by taking $10,000,000 
from Undivided Profits, which 
will be first increased by adding 
thereto, among other items, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 from Gen- 
eral Reserve against United States 
Government Obligations and ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 from Re- 
serve for Contingencies. 


i" Closed since the Japanese oc- 


cupation, the Manila branch of 
The National City Bank of New 
York was reopened for business 
on June 28. The National City 
is the only American bank op- 
erating in the Philippines. The 
branch building on the Calle Juan 
Luma was one of the most modern 
in Manila. For three weeks after 
the e of General MacArthur's 
troops.this spring, the 37th Divi- 
sion fought a front line. battle 
across the Pasig River for the 
Bank. The six story building is 
in downtown Manila directly op- 
posite Letran College on the other 
‘side of the Pasig River where the 
enemy holed in during the siege. 
A corps of National a a 

and employees went to Man 
from New York several weeks ago 
io rush preparations for the re- 
ling. The Manila branch of 
ork was established in 1902 and. 
it is the 40th link in Na- 


facilities 

at the disposal of 
in that area. ; 

qr 

the Manhattan Co., re- 

of June 30, 1945 total 

deposits of $1,147,896,675 and total 

assets of $1,213,922,069 compared 

ively with $1,072,419,495 

$1,137,014,908 as of March 31, 

1945. Cash on hand and due from 


019,726. Capital remained at $20,- 
000,000. Surplus increased to $30,- 
000,000 from $20,000,000 and Un- 
divided Profits after reserve of 
$500,000 for quarterly dividend 
and the transfer of $10,000,000 to 
re is $8,907,063 at the end 
re) " 


Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York page te that ae = 
, formerly’ an istan 
aitaaaunt of the bank, has 
been made a Vice-President and 
that Raymond C. Deering, for- 
merly Assistant Comptroller, has 
been made Deputy Comptroller. 
Mr. Phillips was born in San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., and started his 
banking career with the Garden 
City Bank and Trust Co., San 
Jose, Calif., later moving to San 
Francisco. He was elected Cash- 
ier of the United States National 
Bank, San Francisco, and spent 
several years in commercial paper. 
Mr. Phillips opened offices for 
Bond. & Goodwin in Seattle and 
Portland and later for Goldman 


Sachs in Seattie. In 1922 he joined 
Dodge Brothers in Detroit as as- 
sistant to executives, coming to 


' 


City Bank of New, 


New York in 1927 when he joined 
Manufacturers Trust Co. He was 
later elected an Assistant Vice- 
President in charge of the bank’s 
office at 149 Broadway. He moved 
to the main office on November 1, 
1944, and is in the Out-of-Town 
Business © Development —Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Deering was born and edu- 
cated in New York City. In 1919 
he joined the Columbia Bank 
which was subsequently merged 
with Manufacturers Trust Co. He 
became an Assistant Secretary of 
the latter organization in 1929, 
and in 1932 he was appointed 
Assistant Comptroller. In this 
capacity, -Mr: Deering was in 
charge of the formulation, instal- 
lation and management of all op- 
erational functions of the bank’s 
branch offices. In his new 
capacity as Deputy Comptroller, 


the administrative staff of the 
bank. Mr. Deering is a past presi- 
dent of the New York City Bank 
Comptrollers and Auditors’ Con- 
fference and currently a member 
of its Executive Committee. He 
‘is at present Chairman of the 
Bank Management Conference of 
the New York Clearing House, a 
member of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking 
and a member of the Committee 
on Bank Management and Re- 
search of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 


The Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York in 
its statement of condition as of 
June 30, 1945 reported total assets 
of $2,022,744,833 and total deposits 
of $1,896,738,598; this compares 
with the figures as of March 31 of 
$1,830,080,812 and $1,707,403,657 
respectively. United States Gov- 
ernment. securities amounted to 
$1,167,208,930 at the end of the 
first half of 1945 compared with 
$1,085,504,863 three months ago. 
Loans and bills purchased on June 
31 are shown to be $466,803,621 
against $335,554,355 in March. 
Capital and surplus remained un- 
changed at $21,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000 respectively while un- 
divided profits have risen from 
$29,736,185 at the end of March 
to $30,261,955 in the latest report. 


- Fulton Trust Co. of New York 

total deposits of $43,820,- 
930 and total assets of $49,336,951 
in its statement of June 30, 1945, 
as compared with deposits of $38,- 
553,578 and total assets of $44,- 
011,815 on March 31, 1945. Cash, 
LU. S. Government securities and 
demand loans secured by collat- 
eral amounted to $45,845,805, as 
compared with $40,530,551 on 
March 31. Capital and surplus 
showed no change in total at $4,- 
000,000 but undivided profits in- 
creased to $1,183,248 after divi- 
dend payable July 2, 1945, as 
against $1,139,035 shown on March 
31, 1945. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Company of New 
York held on June 28 the bank’s 
surplus was increased $250,000, 
making the bank’s surplus $3,500,- 
000 and total capital and surplus 
$5,000,000. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of the Colonial Trust Co. of New 
York announced on June 27 the 
appointment of Christopher F. 
Meyer as Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Meyer 
has been with the bank since 1942 
as manager of the Tax Depart- 
ment, during which time he spent 
six months in the Army. Before 
becoming associated with Coloniai, 


Mr. Meyer for many years was 
chief accountant in an advertising 
firm. He is a graduate of New 
York University. 


Guaranty Safe Deposit Co. of 





New York announces the appoint- 


Mr. Deering will be a member of} 





ment of Thomas G. Dunne as an 
Assistant Treasurer. 


James J. O’Shaughnessy identi- 
fied with The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York and former 
New York State Bank Examiner 
died on June 26 at the age of 73. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy was assistant 
to the Vice President in charge 
of the mortgage and real estate 
department of The Bowery 
Savings. 


Charles F. Park Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of New York died on June 
29 at the age of 64 years. Before 
Mr. Park jeined the Marine Mid- 
land he was affiliated with the 
firm of Hitt, Farwell & Park. 


Victor Holden, President of the 
Buffalo Industrial Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. announced on June 27 
the election of R. J. Schutz as a 
director of the bank. Mr. Schutz 
is comptroller of the Kleinhans 
Co. of Buffalo. 


Indicating that it is the sense 
ot the board of directors of Web- 
ster & Atlas National Bank, of 
Boston, that at the July meeting 
they will declare a semi-annual 
dividend of 3%, or $1.50 per share, 
to be paid July 31 to stock of 
record July 20, whereas for some 
time past the regular semi-annual 
dividend has been $1 per share, 
the Boston “News Bureau” of 
June 28 added: 


In line with this intention, di- 
rectors have voted to transfer as 
of the close of business June 30, 
1945, $30,000 from undivided prof- 
its to an account “reserve for 
dividend payable when and if 
declared.” 


Charles E. Ebert, President of 
the Philadelphia Transportation 
Co., has been elected a director 
of Land Title Bank and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


A 3% extra dividend along with 
a regular 2% return was de- 
clared by directors of Merchants 
National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Meadville, Pa. on June 27, at the 
same time that Meadville’s two 
other banks announced plans for 
payment of regular dollar-per- 
share dividends to their stock- 
holders. The “Tribune Republi- 
can” of Meadville, reporting this 
alse had the following to say: 

Action of the Merchants Bank 
board at a meeting yesterday 
morning brings to 8% the total 
1945 dividend for their share- 
holders. A previous regular 2% 
dividend went out January 2. 


Vice-President and Cashier 
John D. Bainer of the Merchants 
National said that the bank has 
recently transferred $50,000 from 
its undivided profits to its sur- 
plus account, thus increasing the 
surplus account to $300,000 or twice 
the amount of its capital stock. 
The oldest Crawford County 
banking institution now in ex- 
istence, the Merchants bank has, 
in addition, built up its undivided 
profits to more than $96,000 and 
reduced the carrying value of the 
banking house to $55,600, their 
announcement added. 


Secretary Max Nichols of the 
Crawford County Trust Co. said 
that the regular dollar-per-share 
dividends will be paid to Trust 
Co. stockholders July 1. 


Vice-President and Cashier C. 
J. Miller of the First National 
Bank reported that the 1% or 
dollar-per-share dividends were 
mailed out to stockholders yes- 
terday. . 


The First National Bank of 
Erie, Pa. recently announced the 
opening of two new branch of- 
fices. These offices are to be lo- 
cated in Lawrence Park and Wes- 
leyville Pa. In 1852 the bank was 
established as a private concern 
and was known as M. Sanford and 
Co. On July 1, 1863 the First Na- 
tional Bank of Erie, as successors 
to M. Sanford and Co. opened its 


‘doors for business under one of 


the first twelve National Charters 
granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The Calvert Bank of Baltimore, 
Md. according to the Baltimore 
“Sun” of June 20, announced that 
it paid off during the month the 
balance of capital debentures held 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and increased its sur- 
plus account by $100,000. The 
bank’s capital account is now 
$400,000 and. its surplus account 
$800,000. 

It is added that the board also 
declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 5%, or $2.50 a share 
on the capital stock, payable June 
30 to stockholders of record June 
27. 


George A. Malcolm, vice-pres- 
ident and cashier of the Drovers 
National Bank, has been elected 
Piesident of that institution and 
of the Drovers Trust & Savings 
Bank, succeeding in both positions 
the late William C. Cummings. In 
indicating this the Chicago “Sun” 
said: 

Frederick N. Mercer, Vice- 
President of both institutions, 
and Dale E. Chamberlain, Vice- 
President of the national bank, 
were appointed senior Vice-Pres- 
idents of the two banks, and Mur- 
ray M. Ostott, Vice-President and 
Cashier of the Drovers Trust, was 
elected a director of Drovers Na- 
tional. 

Tilden Cummings, son of the 
late Willian C. Cummings and 
co-executor and co-trustee of his 
estate, was named Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of both 
banks. Charles Aaron, co-execu- 
tor and co-trustee of the Cum- 
mings estate, will continue as a 
director of the two banks. 

Frank M. Covert and Robert 
Lough were appointed Assistant 
Vice-Presidents of the Drovers 
National and Leo R. Gruber was 
named cashier. Leslie G. Sharp 
and Drohmer J. Korists were 
made Assistant Cashiers. Harold 
E. Smith was appointed Assistant 
Cashier of the Drovers Trust. 


The election of Goodwin A. An- 
derson as a Vice President of the 
Home Savings Bank of Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. was announced re- 
cenly by Fred Froede, President 
of the bank. It is also announced 
that the directors advanced 
Leonard A. Meyer to the post of 
Cashier and named Allen Ciese- 
mier as Assistant Cashier. 

The Milwaukee “Journal” 
porting this also said: 

Mr. Anderson has been engaged 
in banking here for over 30 years. 
For more than 15 years he was 
with the old Second Ward Savings 
Bank, and later with the Badger 
State Bank. He has been in the 
personal loan and mortgage loan 
| department of the First Wiscon- 
sin and was manager of the war 
bond department. 

Mr. Meyer has been a member 
of the staff of the Home Savings 
Bank for more than 25*years. He 
was formerly assistant cashier. 
Mr. Ciesemier has served with the 
bank since 1924. He was a paying 
teller until his advancement. 


re- 


At a meeting of directors of 
the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis June 29, Lyman E. Wake- 
field, President of the bank since 
July 30, 1926, was named Chair- 
man of. the Board of Directors 
and Henry E. Atwood of Minne- 
apolis was elected President. 
These official changes are the re- 
sult of plans which have been 
under discussion for some time in 
anticipation of Mr. Wakefield’s 
reaching the age of 65 within a 
few days. In his new position as 
Chairman of the Board Mr. Wake- 
field will continue to be an active 
officer of the bank. No stranger 
to the First National organization, 
Mr. Atwood resigned as Vice- 
| President of the bank in January 
1936 to become Vice-President 
and a director of the B. F. Nelson 
Manufacturing Co. of Minneap- 
olis, manufacturers of asphalt 
roofing, insulation and boxes. 
Since April 1943 he has been a 








director of the bank and has 
served on its Trust Committee. 
He will assume his new executive 
duties at the bank after a brief 
holiday and will continue as a 
director of the B. F. Nelson Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

During Mr. Wakefield’s 19 years 
as President, capital funds of the 
First National have increased 
from $10,950,000 to $18,025,000. 
Dividends have been paid con- 
sistently during the entire period. 
Deposits of the bank have in- 
creased from $91,000,000 to more 
than $335,000,000 at the present 
time. Mr. Wakefield has been a 
director of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association and was its 
President in 1934-35. From 1941 
to 1944 he served as a member 
of the Federal Advisory Council 
of the Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

A native of Keeseville, N. .Y. 
Mr. Atwood graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1913 and 
took.a master’s degree at Harvard 
in 1914.. In 1917 he left the fac- 
ulty of the. University of Minne- 
sota to enter military service as 
an officer of the Tenth U. S. 
Cavalry. Completing his service 
in World War I with the rank of 
captain, he returned to Minne- 
apolis and entered the investment 
business. In 1924 he joined the 
staff of Minneapolis Trust Co., 
former First National affiliate, 
became its bond officer and later 
served as Vice-President of First 
Securities Corporation, investment 
affiliate of First Bank Stock 
Corporation. Following the mer- 
ger of the bank and the trust 
company in 1933, he served as 
Vice-President of First National 
Bank until his resignation to en- 
ter the manufacturing business. 
He is a director of Northwestern 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. and 
has been active on the Public Re- 
lations and Planning Committees 
of the Asphalt Roofing Industry. 
In 1935 he served as chairman of 
the Minneapolis Community Fund 
campaign and is currently a di- 
rector of the Hennepin County 
War Chest. He is also a director 
of the Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
merce Association. During the 
early years of World War Il, Mr. 
Atwood headed the Minneapolis 
Civilian Defense Council. He is 
a member of the Hennepin County 
and Minnesota War Finance Com- 
mittees, of the Minneapolis Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
and the Minnesota Salvage for 
Victory Committee. 


Shirley S. Ford, President end. 


director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn, 
died on June 25; he was 58 years 
of age. The Minneapolis “Journal” 
stated in part: 

_ He (Mr. Ford) stated his bank~ 
ing career in 1909 as bookkeeper 
in the Great Falls (Mont.) Na< 
tional bank. 

He became President and di- 
rector of the Nbtrthwestern Na-~ 
tional bank in 1939 after having 
served since 1934 as Vice Presi- 
dent of Northwest Bancorporation, 
principal shareholder of 
Northwestern bank. 


At the time of his death, Mr, 
Ford also was director of Reserve 
City Bankers, a national organi- 
zation of city bankers, director 
of General Mills, Inc., the Minne- 
sota Ontario Paper Co., the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Minneapolis 
and the Bancorporation, ard a 
trustee of Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Iowa. 


David T. Beals, President of the 
Inter-State National Bank, of 
Kansas City, Mo., on June 23 an-~ 
nounced the election of R. H,. 
Thomas as Vice President of the 
bank, effective July 1. Mr, 
Thomas was formerly Assistant 
Vice President of the Union Na- 
tional Bank. The Kansas City 
“Star” states that his first post 


was with the Farmers State Bank 4 


of Highland, Kan., after which 
he was an examiner for the Kan- 
sas State Banking Department. In 
1932 he was appointed assistant 
For wae, id of the RFC in Kansas 
City, . . 
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